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PREFACE. 

Since     the    purpose    of    this 
course   is   to  treat   of   the   best 
and  simplest  method  of  obtain- 
ing healthy  homes  and  lo  show 
by  what  means  the  utmost  con- 
venience in  plumbing  work  may 
be    obtained    with    safety    and 
economy,    no    attempt    will    be 
made  to  describe  in  catalog  form 
all     the     interesting     appliances 
manufactured  to-day.    Indeed,  it 
would  he  impossible  in  a  small 
volume  to  do  even  partial  justice 
to  fteir  almost  countless  niimherg.    Each  enterprising  manu- 
facturer requires  for  the  cataloging  of  his  sole  individual 
ruiuctions,   a  ponderous  volume,  sumptuous   and   costly 
.igh     to    pay     for    a     small     king's     ransom.       Be- 
-L  long,  oi  course,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  econ- 
I'liiKS  which  allows  of  no  exception,  a  very  big  Trust  will 
Ukc  charge  of  the  whole  business  and  place  the  goods  before 
t';t  public  in  a  simplified  form.    Then  the  consumers  will 
i-iitute  the  stockholders  and  price  Hsts  will  become  less 

:irious  and  more  satisfactory. 
,  -It  in  the  meantime  the  work  of  combining  the  descrip- 
l^  o£  all  the  myriads  of  artistic  and  tempting  creations 
1  single  volume  or  set  of  volumes  for  ready  reference 
.1  be  left  to  some  specialist  in  business  cataloging  like 
'  cet's"  Indexed  Catalog  of  Building  Construction  which 
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will  place  them  all  before  the  architect  and  his  client  in  sud 
a  form  that  they  can  actually  be  found  when  the>'  an 
wanted.  But  "Sweet's"  will  not  be  able  to  discriminal 
against  some  of  these  goods  in  favor  of  others,  even  in  111 
interest  of  the  public,  because  the  same  individual  canm 
to-day  serve  both  as  business  agent  and  critic  at  the  s 
time.  An  old  and  reliable  authority  assures  us  that  a  : 
cannot  at  one  time  serve  two  masters. 

The  business   cataloging,   therefore,  being  provided 
elsewhere,  the  public  will  now  only  require  a  knowledge  o 
the  scientific  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  ihd 
selection  and  use  of  these  goods.     Ii  will  be  found  that 
the  plumbing  appliances  and  methods  of  construction  in  i 
to-day  may  be  grouped  under  certain  classes  or  types,  i 
that  by  means  of  such  classification  any  one  may,  withot 
laborious  technical  training,  be  enabled  lo  discriminate  ii 
dependently  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  even  though  tl 
bad  may  possess  in  some  cases  the  most  pleasing  extcni 
appearance. 

Accordingly  we  have  arranged  in  this  volume  a  classi& 
lion  and  explanation  not  of  appliances  but  of  types  a 
methods  of  construction  which  will  enable  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  independently,  and  acquire  all  the  modi 
plumbing  conveniences  and  sanitary  advantages  with  ' 
greatest  safely  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  least  expert 

The  reader  is  warned  that  he  will  find  in  these  pi 
many  ideas  and  conclusions  which  are  not  considered  or 
dox  among  many  plumbers  and  framers  of  plumbing  1« 
lation.*     The  existing  state  of  things  has  been  freely  c 

•Some  practi  I  loners,  v*ry  i 
Heal"  BLde  of  the  plumbera  wi 
non-proctllloner  in    plumbing  o 

Srehenii  an  arl  which  1b  ao  tec] 
?ct  doea  nol  deny  that  he  mu 
Interest  or  progress,  he  never 
hiB  ivork  requires  him  to  be  i 
Altbaufth  he  may  be  unable  b 
■kin.  be  IB  nevertheless  trainee 

era  Ki'TlK^practlce*'o?'^hir  pi 
theory  which  Is  not  bued  on  fi 


>   nlpe   a  Joint 
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ized  whenever  it  has  appeared,  after  exhaustive  experi- 
lentation  and  investigation,  that  simpler  and  better  methods 
re  possible.  It  is  now  possible  for  anyone  to  demonstrate 
or  himself  with  little  expense  whether  or  not  the  conten- 
ions  made  herein  are  correct,  without  going  through  all 
fie  tedious  and  costly  experiments  which  have  led  up  to 
fiem,  and  if  the  writer  wished  to  lay  claim  to  having  per- 
ormed  some  slight  service  in  his  several  years  of  effort 
long  these  lines,  perhaps  an  item  might  be  in  his  having 
ailed  attention  to  and  in  a  measure  having  developed  the 
leans  and  implements  needed  for  such  demonstration. 

His  chief  claim,  however,  is  in  having  labored  for  many 
ears  to  show  to  legislators  and  to  the  public  in  general 
with  definite,  favorable  results  on  plumbing  legislation  in 
lore  than  one  city),  the  importance  of  very  greatly  simplify- 
ig  our  plumbing ;  in  having  first  pointed  out  the  significance 
f  recent  bacteriological  discoveries  in  providing  further 
Listification  for  these  simplifications,  such,  for  instance,  as 
he  omission  of  the  main  house  trap,  whereby  an  exceedingly 
mportant  purification  and  dust  and  germ  filtration  of  the 
ir  of  cities  through  the  agency  of  the  moist  surfaces  of  the 
ewers  and  individual  house  drains,  is  effected;  and  finally 
n  having  devised  certain  practical  means  for  obtaining 
hese  simplifications  hitherto  considered  impossible. 

It  is  hoped  that  Boards  of  Health  will  avail  themselves  of 
;ome  simple  standard  form  of  apparatus  and  methods  of 
iemonstration  which  any  plumber  can  construct  of  ordinary 
)iping,  with  cistern,  vacuum  gauge,  and  ordinary  quick- 
rlosing  valves,  and  relieve  a  long-suffering  public  of  a  bur- 
ien  in  plumbing  construction,  still  required  in  the  majority 
)f  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States,  which  is,  to  ex- 
press it  in  the  mildest  terms,  a  most  gigantic  blunder.  The 
rest  of  such  apparatus  would  be  more  than  paid  for  by  the 
»aving  in  the  plumbing  of  a  single  building. 
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It  is  quite  as  important  and  useful  a  part  of  the  work  c 
an  investigator  to  build  up  as  it  is  to  tear  down.  It  is  il 
deed,  in  a  certain  sense,  useless  to  criticize  an  existing  stal 
of  things  unless  some  practical  remedy  can  be  offered  t 
take  its  place.  No  apology  seems,  therefore,  required  fc 
the  presentation  here  of  certain  new  methods  and  applianc< 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  these  studit 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  advocated,  nor  for  the  protectin 
of  some  of  them  by  patents.  Yet  the  writer  recogniz( 
that  however  much  the  public  may  desire  to  see  an  inventc 
share  with  it  a  small  part  of  any  benefit  which  may  I 
derived  from  his  efforts,  he  is  nevertheless,  and,  so  long  a 
a  destructive  form  of  competition  continues  to  form  tl 
basis  of  the  business  relations  between  men,  must  be,  n 
garded  rather  in  the  light  of  an  "innovator"  to  be  oppose 
and  punished  by  all  who  are  financially  interested  in  tl 
existing  order  of  things.*  Therefore,  it  is  the  industrii 
system  and  not  the  individuals  affected  which  is  responsiti 
for  the  long  continualion  of  abuses  from  which  the  puM 
might  otherwise  be  quickly  freed,  and  for  the  tardy  recogn 
tion  the  inventor  receives.  Any  return  at  ail  should  real) 
be  regarded  by  him  as  more  than  he  ought  to  expect  undj 
i  such  conditions,  and  the  writer  should  feel  really  mi|j 
I  gratified  that  he  has  so  far  been  able  to  escape  from  tn 
unequal  contest  with  some  of  his  bones  unbroken.f  | 


*Plpe  dcBlcFH  arc  nnanclally  Interested  In  mnlntnlnlng  the  Bill 
orate  syslem  of  piping  required  by  back  vvnting  and  main  hod 
irap  Inetollatlon.  nhlle  plumbers  tiave  nothing  to  salti  by  It,  U 
rather  much  to  loxe.  since  what  money  goea  Into  unnecessarr  M 
Ins  la  lost  for  better  fixtures  and  more  of  thetn,  und  the  PUM 
alarmed  by  all  the  complication,  beoomen  dlslrustful  of  all  plnH 
Ins  and  tends  to  do  away  with   Its  benefits  as  far  as  possible.         I 

tin  spite  of  these  dlBcouragemenlB.  Home  words  of  recoffnltl 
bave  now  and  then  been  received  from  disinterested  parties  wU 
have  given  renewed  couraRe  and  perseverance  at  times  when  m 
■eemed  most  needed.  Among  (hem  are  the  foUowlnic  from  no  lessl 
an  authority  than  WItllam  E.  Hoyt.  C.  B..  S.  B..  Chief  Engineer  of  i 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  PIttsburK  Railroad  Company  and  at  one  tl] 
chief  engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  Slate  Board  of  Health;  ■'M 
long  after  the  adoption  of  (he  fallacious  device  of  hack  venting, 
became  evident  that  more  eUlclent  means  of  guarillUB  against   < 
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iild  be  added  that  these  investigations  and  innova- 
re  been  made  in  the  course  of  regular  professional 
and  have,  therefore,  been  conducted  in  the  un- 
sd  spirit  of  an  architect  working  for  the  interest  of 
Is,  and  in  some  cases  with  their  substantial  aid  and 
Hon,  The  improvements  and  their  protection,  are 
It  and  not  the  cansc  or  original   purpose  of  the 
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iiivestigalions.     If  tiiey  are  actually  improvements  on  wh 
existeiJ    before    (the    need   of   improvement   being   deal 
recognized)  then  they  are  the  best  in  the  particular  class 
which  they  belong  up  to  the  date  of  their  presentation. 
as  the  purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  advocate  the  best,  th 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  described  as  such  irrespecti 
of  their  authorship,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  the  exclusi 
of  other  things  in  the  same  class,  which  are  believed  to 
not  so  good.     It  must  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of 
reader  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  in  e 
case,  and  of  the  just  motive  and  sincerity  of  the  auth 
The  quotations  in  the  foot-note  are  only  given  for  the  pi 
pose  of  placing  the  reader,  who  might  naturally  be  pr^ 
diced   by   these   circumstances,   in   a   more   impartial 
receptive  frame  of  mind  for  judgment. 

An  apology  should  be  made  for  the  name  "plumbii^ 
which  lias  curiously  enough  been  taken  from  the  very  mei 
lead  (Latin,  plumbum),  which  we  are  learning  should  ra 
be  used  in  hs  unalloyed  form  in  plumbing  at  all.   Brass 
'  iron  are  rapidly  taking  its  place.     Lead  is  inelastic,  ii 
feeble,  treacherous,  unreliable  for  plumbing  and  dangen 
on  account  of  the  tire  it  requires  in  the  house  for  its  mani 
lation.    The  ancient  alchemists  called  it  Saturn.    The  m 
cm  plumber  should  modify  this  name  to  Satan,  and  del 
his  entrance  and  his  fire  altogether  from  the  house. 

To  sanitary  engineers  one  of  the  most  important  woi 
which  have  been  published  in  the  last  decade  is  the  red 
and  critical  examination  of  the  researches  of  bacteriolog 
entitled  "Sewer  Gas  and  Its   Influence  Upon   Health,' 
H.  Alfred  Roechling,  C.  E.,  which  the  writer  has  fi 
quoted  in  these  lectures,  and  for  which  he  desires 
express  his  obligation,     More  recent  and  equally  vali 
are  the  researches  in  the  same  field  of  our  own  Prof( 
Charles  Edward  A.  Winslnw.  uf  the  Massachusetts  Ii 
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At 
when  these  l« 
lures  were  fin 

delivered,  in  1 
winter  of  i8( 
I  goo,  the  plumb 
ing  laws  of  BoS 
ton  and 
nearly 
other  city  of  tl 
Lnited  State 
enforced  a  sy! 

Vlg.  :i.  SImiJllrlly  Bad  ,„„ 
Snfety,  Typp  "f  ayslsin  l^"" 
rt'oommeadrd    aa    ■     null-    -  _  ,i         •-_»_« 

siituie.  * " "      trapptn 

which  a  t  m  0 
doubled  the  c 
of  the  work  in  new  buildings  and  more  than  doubled  It  i 
repair  work  over  what  was  necessary,  besides  greatly  lessen 
ing  its  convenience  and  safety. 

Every  fixture  was  required  to  have  a  sqiarate  trap,  j 
every  trap  had  to  be  independently  revented  by  a  specb 
"back  vent"  pipe  extending  up  to  the  highest  fixture  in  t 
building.  A  disconnecting  trap  was  required  between  eve 
building  and  the  public  sewer,  which  prevented  the  best  ai 
only  known  really  effective  method  of  ventilating  the  s«i 
ers ;  and  no  better  method  of  jointing  cast  iron  pipes  w 
allowed  than  the  unscientific,  unreliable  and  very  costly  le 
calked  bell  and  spigot  joint. 

These  worse  than  useless  and  very  burdensome  i 
ments  have  held  the  people  like  a  vise  for  tlie  last  qtuite 
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of  a  century  in  spite  of  the  protests  during  all  that  time  of 
many  of  the  leading  sanitary  engineers  and  plumbers. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  however,  some  of  the  more  wide 
awake  and  progressive  cities  have  seen  the  folly  of  this 
course  and  have  given  their  citizens  the  benefits  which  the 
modem  simpler  and  more  scientific  methods  and  discoveries 
have  provided,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  their  number. 
But  as  the  plumbing  laws  of  the  majority  of  places  are  based 
upon  the  ideas  of  more  than  a  decade  back,  the  only  possible 
way  to  present  anything  of  the  least  value  in  this  important 
department  of  architecture  is  to  break  entirely  away  from 
the  conventions  of  ordinary  practice  and  base  all  our  conclu- 
sions upon  direct  personal  investigations  and  absolute  dem- 
onstration. Our  treatment  must  therefore  necessarily  be- 
come largely  critical  and  argumentative  throughout,  and, 
although  this  method  of  handling  the  subject  is  certain  to 

'  arouse  from  many  quarters  adverse  criticism  and  possibly 
some  bitterness,  it  is  nevertheless  evidently  unavoidable,  and 
will  also  have  the  great  advantage  of  making  the  matter 
vastly  more  interesting  and  we  hope  much  more  intelligible 
to  the  reader. 
The  arguments  used  by  the  writer  as  early  as   1884  in 

behalf  of  this  simpler  plumbing  system  have  been  of  late 

greatly  reinforced  by  the  discoveries  of  the  bacteriologists. 

The  data  they  have  furnished  and  their  significance  from  a 

sanitary  standpoint  have  been  summarized    by  him  in  his 

publications  before  1909.  as  follows: 

(i)  A  sound  water  seal  affords  a  reliable  barrier  against 

:he  entrance  of  sewer  air  and  all  kinds  of  germs. 

(2)  Dust  and  germs  falling  into  water  or  against  the  wet 
;urfaces  of  sewers  and  drain  pipes  are,  under  normal  condi- 
ions  in  the  drains,  arrested  and  prevented  from  rising  again 
nto  the  air  so  long  as  the  surfaces  remain  wet. 

(3)  Abnormal   conditions   prevail   in   the   drains   when 
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splashing  or  bubbling  occurs  in  the  sewage  under  the  infli 
ence  of  which  fine  droplets  may  be  projected  into  the  sui 
rounding  air.  If  these  droplets  contain  germs  and  ; 
minute  enough  to  be  wafted  in  Ihe  air  currents  passin 
through  the  pipes  the  germs  therein  may  remain  i 
until  they  again  fa!!  against  the  wet  surfaces.  Even  gem 
have  a  definite  weight  and  the  speed  of  their  descent  und( 
the  influence  of  gravity  has  been  calculated,  which  g 
also  the  speed  of  an  air  current  necessary  to  support  or  n 
them. 

(4)  It  is  possible  that  small  particles  of  sewage  whic 
have  dried  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  S' 
may  he  detached  therefrom  by  air  currents  and  in  this  man 
ner  under  rare  instances  allow  of  the  escape  of  germs  int 
the  sewer  air.  The  probability  of  this  action  is  denied  I 
some  investigators,  but  affirmed  by  others.  It  may  be  a 
mitted  as  a  possibility. 

(5)  Disease  germs  seem  to  be  unable  to  survive  loopi 
sewage,  the  n  on -pathogenic  germs  therein  far  outnumberit 
them  and  destroying  them  by  their  products. 

(6)  Fewer  germs  are  found  in  the  air  of  sewers  than  I 
the  outer  air  above  the  sewers,  and  those  which  are  foQ] 
in  the  sewer  air  are  dissimilar  in  kind  from  those  in  f 
sewage  but  similar  to  those  in  the  outer  air. 

(7)  The  number  of  germs  present  in  the  air  of  well  ve 
lated  sewers  exceeds  that  in  less  well  ventilated  sewers,  i 
varies  with  variations  in  the  content  of  the  street  air,  imfJ 
ing  that  their  origin  is  from  without  and  not  from  within) 
sewer, 

(8)  The  majority  of  investigators  have  failed  to  i 
specific  disease  germs  from  the  air  of  sewers,  and  it  may 
stated  in  general  terms  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  the 
under  normal  conditions.     Yet  a  few  well  known  i 
gators   have  obtained  cultures  in  the  air  of  sewers  of  gern 
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apparently  coming  from  the  sewage  under  normal  conditions, 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  splashing,  bubbling  or 
dning  of  the  sewage  may  release  them  under  rare  conditions 
in  good  practice.  Their  numbers  in  sewer  air  must,  how- 
ever, in  properly  constructed  sewers  be  so  small  in  the  whole 
volume  of  the  sewer  air,  that  their  effect  regarded  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint  may  be  considered  as  negligible. 

From  the  above  data  and  from  his  own  experiments  the 
writer  has  derived  the  following  general  conclusions  af- 
fecting Sanitary  Engineering. 

(i)  It  is  known  that  disease  germs,  especially  those  of 
consumption,  may  be  disseminated  in  the  air  above  the 
sewers,  and  may,  especially  in  times  of  epidemic,  abound 
there  in  large  numbers,  and  unquestionably  in  larger  num- 
bers than  in  the  air  of  the  sewers  themselves. 

Under  such  circumstances  street  air  passing  through 
the  sewers  and  house  drains  becomes  filtered  by  them  and 
emerges  from  the  pipes  freer  from  its  dust  and  germs  than 
when  it  entered,  and  must  in  fact  before  reaching  the  tops 
of  the  stacks  above  the  roof  be  entirely  freed  therefrom. 

(2)  Air  currents  rising  through  the  soil  pipes  in  build- 
ings act  like  smoke  in  chimney  stacks,  taking  a  spiral  course 
as  they  ascend.  In  so  doing,  as  well  as  in  passing  around 
bends  and  angles,  every  particle  of  air  tends  to  strike  against 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  pipes  more  or  less  often  before 
reaching  the  roof.  The  result  of  this  phenomenon  is  that 
any  dust  and  germs  which  might  enter  the  house  drainage 
system  from  the  public  sewer  is  bound  to  be  arrested  some- 
where along  the  wet  surfaces  of  these  pipes,  and  be  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  Hence  with  good  plumbing  the  possi- 
bility of  the  entrance  of  a  disease  germ  into  the  house  from 
plumbing  pipes  becomes  practically  nil.  If  there  is  any 
dane:er  whatever  of  contracting  disease  from  air  in  the  sewer 
itself  so  ventilated,  all  such  danger  is  thus  eliminated  for 
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residents  in  the  houses  connected  therewith.  More  question- 
able germs  are  consumed  every  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
ordinary  food  and  drink  or  inhaled  from  the  outer  air  thai 
would  probably  be  obtained  from  the  soil  pipe  air  in  a  li{^ 
time. 

(3)  The  omission  of  the  disconnecting  or  main  house 
trap  converts  every  house  drain  into  a  sewer  vent  and  in- 
sures the  destruction  of  any  dust  and  germs,  pathogenic  or 
otherwise,  which  may  under  normal  or  abnormal  conditions 
be  found  in  the  sewer. 

The  rate  of  purification  of  the  air  of  cities  by  this  method 
of  filtering  it  through  the  sewers  and  house  drains  is  very 
great,  amounting^  by  my  calculation,  to  over  a  million  and 
a  half  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every  square  mile  of  the 
city's  area,  or  to  the  ventilation  produced  by  a  ventilating 
chimney  68  feet  in  diameter  conducting  air  at  a  speed  of 
419  feet  a  minute. 

(4)  The  use  of  the  main  house  trap  obstructs  sewer  ven- 
tilation, and  results  in  forcing  any  foul  and  dangerous  odors 
it  may  contain  as  well  as  any  possible  disease  germs  into  the 
street  through  the  sewer  gratings.* 

(5)  The  use  of  the  **back  vent''  pipe  with  traps  tends  to 
destroy  their  water  seal  by  evaporation,  where  unventtti 
anti-siphon  traps  are  capable  of  retaining  their  seals  undef 
all  conditions  encountered  in  plumbing  practice,  and  fot 
many  months  without  refilling. 

( 6)  Drain  pipinij  may  now  be  installed  in  such  a  mannet 
as  to  be  permanently  sound  and  reliable. 

(7)  Splashing  and  bubbling  in  sewers  may  be  avoided 
by  their  proper  construction  and  regulation. 

(8")     If  there  be  any  danger   whatever    from    the    pos 


KTho  nion«*.T  Mvlni:  alone  from  oinlttliig  the  main  house  trap  ft<* 
Uh  n«H*esMiry  i*i>nnectlon.<  and  the  eitra  plplDfc  It  Involves  in  a  city  of  tl( 
«tizo.  say.  K*t  Boston.  wouUI  amount  to  a  sum  «utBcient  to  build  and  equ* 
ten  handsi^me  public  v'h^H^l  houiu>s.  or  In  ceneraL  two  for  every  squ^ 
mile  of  a  city's  area. 
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siUe  presence  in  rare  and  isolated  cases  of  disease  germs 
in  the  air  of  the  sewer,  that  danger  may  be  practically  elim- 
inated by  ventilating  the  sewer  through  the  house  drains 
and  using  sound  piping  and  unvented  anti-siphon  traps. 
Under  such  conditions  there  is  indeed  a  possible  danger  of 
contracting  disease  from  dust  and  germs  coming  in  through 
open  windows,  but  none  from  the  plumbing  system,  because 
the  former  may  and  the  latter  cannot  transmit  the  germs. 

In  my  suggestions  for  improvements  and  modifications 
founded  on  the  above  deductions  hereafter  to  be  described 
in  detail  in  these  pages,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing ten  rules  or  principles ; 

(i)  The  Law  of  Simplicity.  The  tendency  at  present  is 
toward  undue  complication.  The  plumbing  work  has  been 
growing  each  year  more  elaborate  and  costly,  more  difficult 
to  set  correctly  and  more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  repair 
when  correctly  set,  so  that  the  public  have  become  alarmed 
and  confused.  They  despair  of  being  able  to  understand  the 
intricate  system  of  piping  and  machinery  for  the  supply  and 
waste  fixtures.  The  result  is  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  a  tendency  to  forego  plumbing  fixtures  wherever  their 
presence  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  watchword  should 
be  "simplicity.'*  Rather  than  reduce  the  number  of  our  con- 
veniences, let  us  reduce  the  amount  of  machinery  connected 
with  them,  provided  we  can  do  so  without  reducing  the 
security  they  are  intended  to  afford. 

(2)  The  Law  of  Accessibility.  Another  leading  principle 
is  that  all  plumbing  work  in  a  house  should  be  everywhere, 
without  exception,  accessible,  and  as  far  as  possible  visible 
and  ornamental.  Pipes  should  never  run  behind  plaster 
when  it  is  possible  to  expose  them  on  walls  and  ceilings. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  neatly  arranged  line  of  metal  piping 
that  one  needs  be  ashamed  of.    On  the  contrarv.  when  skill- 
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fully  placed  and  neatly  jointed,  in  a  workmanlike  man»l> 
as  would  be  the  case  wlien  a  good  plumber  knew  they  w'^ 
to  be  forever  exposed  to  view,  these  bright  metal  pip* 
pohshed  or  white  enameled,  become  quite  ornamental  wh^ 
mounted  with  handsome  clamps  and  symmetrically  arrangi 
with  taste  and  judgment. 

(3)  The  I-aw  of  Avoidance  of  Mechanical  Obslructioa 
A  third  principle  is  to  avoid  all  mechanical  obstructions,  sU 
as  bails,  valves,  gates  and  all  other  impediments  to  the  waN 
way,  and  in  a  system  of  water  carriage  to  do  all  trappii^  t 
means  of  a  water  seal  alone. 

Mechanical  devices  form  no  reliable  security  against  tf 
passage  of  sewer  gas.  These  valves  and  balls  cannot  I 
made  to  lit  their  seats  with  such  accuracy  as  to  exclut 
liquids  and  gases,  or  microscopic  germs,  even  when  nci 
They  soon  become  more  or  less  fouled  with  dirt  and  com 
sioii  and  then  their  inefficiency  becomes  evident  even  M  d 
eye.  A  sound  water  seal,  however,  properly  protected, 
found  to  be  entirely  reliable  in  excluding  noxious  mattd 
of  all  kinds.  Moreover,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  a  simp 
water  seal  whether  we  desire  to  or  not,  because  our  wat 
closet  traps  are  and  must  be  constructed  without  mechai 
ical  obstructions.  It  is  useless  to  apply  mechanical  closuv 
to  our  smaller  traps  if  we  leave  the  large  water  closet  trfj 
without  them.  ^ 

(4)  The  Law  of  Tightness  and  Flexibility  of  Jointfti 
A  fourth  principle  is  that  all  joints  should  be  permsoHit 
tight,  and  to  secure  this  evident  desideratum  no  materl 
should  be  used  in  jointing  which  is  injuriously  affected  1 
any  of  the  substances  brought  in  contact  with  them,  or  1 
changes  in  temperature,  concussion  or  shrinkage. 

( 5 )  The  Law  of  Soundness  of  Material.  A  fifth  princiji 
is  that  all  material  used  be  sound,  and  all  pipes  of  even  thid 
ness  and  capable  of  resisting  a  suitable  pressure  test. 
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5)  The  Law  of  Thorough  \'entilation.  A  sixth  principle 
at  all  main  lines  of  soil  and  drain  pipes  should  be  thor- 
ily  ventilated  from  end  to  end. 

)  The  Law  of  Adequate  Flushing.  A  seventh  principle 
It  all  parts  of  the  waste  receptacles  and  pipes  be  thor- 
y  flushed  with  water  from  end  to  end  in  such  a  manner 

remove  all  foul  matter  instantly  from  the  house  as 
as  it  is  generated. 

The  Law  of  Automatic  Operation.  An  eighth  prin- 
s  that  the  working  of  all  parts  of  the  plumbing  system 
1  be  as  far  as  possible  automatic. 

The  Law  of  Noiseless  Operation.  A  ninth  principle 
t  the  operation  of  all  parts  of  the  work  should  be 
?ss. 

)  The  Law  of  Economy  and  Prevention  of  Water 
r.  Finally,  all  parts  of  the  work  should  be  economical 
istniction  and  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
lances  of  waste  of  water  and  damage  of  property 
jh  leakage. 

:se  ten  broad  principles  must  be  accepted  by  all  sani- 
s.  I  designate  them  as  the  ten  laws  or  commandments 
imbing.  They  are  self-evident,  and  may  be  at  once 
*d  as  axioms  without  discussion.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
n  the  manner  of  applying  them  in  practice,  however, 

not  find  the  same  universal  harmony. 

535  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  . 
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"^  !■  held  OS  a  fundamental  principle  tn  science  that  even 
"IMt,  b«((irF  tt  1°  adniltt'-d  aa  true  and  touKhC  to  olhers,  Hhafl 
'    b*  ratabUslieil   by   proper  proalH.   which    muHC   not    In   any    way 

■jimA  to  Bucti  tnilhe  are  rejetted  by  uclence." — Liieblg. 


O  EXECUTE  the  plumbing  of  a  modern 
builtiing  after  the  methods  now  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  many  cities  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  perfect  security  and  conveni- 
ence would  involve  so  great  an  expense  as 
to  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary 
house  owner.  A  very  general  impression 
prevails  that  complete  safety  in  this  domain 
is  unattainable  and  that  all  the  plumbing 
be  relegated  to  some  detached  building  or  at  least  to 
itn  c^jiccially  devoted  to  it  and  ventilated  by  a  window 
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of  ample  size  opening  directly  upon  the  outer  air.  This 
however,  a  popular  fallacy.  It  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  s 
vantages  of  plumbing  fixtures  with  safety  and  econofli 
■wherever  convenience  dictates,  and  lo  present  the  ground 
for  this  assertion  and  show  the  manner  in  which  the  woiT 
may  be  done  is  one  of  the  objects  of  these  papers. 

It  is  no  very  flattering  commentary  upon  our  method 
of  self  government  today  that  both  legislation  and  cummoi 
practice  in  one  of  the  most  important  domains  of  housr 
hold  sanitation  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  directly  oppose 
to  the  actual  demonstralions  of  science,  and  to  the  teaci 
ings  of  acknowledged  auihorilies. 

Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  public  has  preferred  lo  s 
very  serious  dangers  and  submit  to  a  very  burdensoti 
form  of  taxation  rather  thgn,  by  independent  experim 
on  suitable  apparatus,  to  establish  the  truth  for  itself  t 
proper  proofs  where  conflicting  opinions  as  to  facts 
nally  existed.  It  has  assumed  the  right  to  legislate,  " 
not  always  to  investigate,  and  this  even  in  a  case  wb 
direct  investigation  was  clearly  essential  to  serviceable  \ 
islation. 

Since,  however,  no  attempt  at  exhaustive  or  satisfactj 
public  investigation  and  experiment  had  been  made,  so  i 
as  I  could  ascertain,  to  establish  a  sound  basis  for  plua 
ing  legislation,  and  since  the  public  records  of  private! 
vestigations  were  both  incomplete  and  fundamentally  ( 
flicting,  I  decided,  in  1883,  to  make  an  attempt  myself 
obtain  sufficient  data  for  independent  judgment  by  car 
original  experiment. 

These  investigations  were  made  originally  in  behalf  i 
medical  client,  who,  like  myself,  considered  sanitation  a  > 
ture  of  primary  importance  in  the  construction  of  his 
and  soon  resulted  in  a  conviction  that  the  complication^ 
the  system  of  plumbing  in  vogue  were  worse  than  uselij 
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They  led  subsequently  to  a  more  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments, with  the  aid  of  Major  L.  F.  Rice,  C.  E.,  for  the 
Boston  City  Board  of  Health  in  1884  and  still  later  in  1885 
to  others  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  the  simpler  system  of  plumbing,  including  the  aban- 
donment of  back-venting  and  of  unnecessary  trapping  was 
advocated  before  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  and 
others;  to  a  series  in  the  city  of  Worcester  and  elsewhere; 
and  to  a  critical  study  of  the  subject  of  household  sanita- 
tion extending  up  to  the  present  time. 

They  have,  I  think,  established  certain  facts  which  had 
previously  been  in  dispute,  and  suggested  certain  improve- 
ments in  methods  and  in  details  which  will  be  referred  to  in 
their  proper  place. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  precept  of  Liebig,  quoted  as  our  heading,  nothing  has 
been  accepted,  or  will  here  be  presented  as  a  fact  unless  it 
has  been  established  as  such  by  positive  demonstration; 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  excellent  apparatus  which  Mr.  Hub- 
bard* has  here  erected  for  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present 
to  you  some  of  these  demonstrations  in  an  attractive  as  well 
as  instructive  form.  In  order  to  make  our  meetings  as  sat- 
isfactory and  fruitful  as  possible,  it  is  hoped  that  every  one 
present  will  make  a  note  of  any  points  which  may  not  be 
perfectly  clear  to  him,  or  of  any  deductions  with  which  he 
may  not  be  fully  in  accord,  and  mention  them  in  the  dis- 
cussions following  the  lectures,  so  that  the  reasoning  lead- 
ing to  these  deductions  may  be  re-examined  or  more  clearly 
stated. 

Just  as  a  healthy  mind  and  body  are  the  first  requisites 
for  the  enjoyment  and  usefulness  of  life,  so  the  items  of 


•Mr.  Samuel  Hubbard,  Director  of  the  North  End  Union,  under 
whose  auspices    these    lectures    were    originally    given. 
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house  construction  which  affect  its  healthfulness  should  be 
the  first  concern  of  those  in  charge.  They  require  and  jus- 
tify the  attention  and  decorative  treatment  of  the  architect 
as  much  as  do  hghting,  ventilating,  warming,  roofing,  fire- 
proofing,  painting,  floor  or  wall  construction;  for  architec- 
ture consists  in  nothing  but  ihe  proper  assemblage  of  all 
these  parts,  and  style  in  architectural  design  is  nothing  but 
a  graceful  expression  of  the  truth  in  treating  them  and  in 
combining  them  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

It  is  sometimes  objecterl  that  thg  architect  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  equipment  of  civil  and  sanitary  engineer 
as  well  as  that  of  architect;  that  to  permit  of  this  he  must 
first  be  relieved  of  half  his  present  cares  and  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  certainly  true  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  many 
burdens,  legal  and  commercial,  which  have  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  art  and  science  of  architecture.  Co- 
operation and  system  will  ultimately  afford  him  this  relict* 
But  architecture  can  no  more  stand  as  a  living  art  without 
its  engineering  base  controlling  everywhere  the  outward 
form  than  can  an  animal  stand  without  its  muscles  and 
skeleton.  The  arrangement  of  the  plumbing  pipes  and  fix- 
tures influences  the  entire  plan  from  foundation  to  roof. 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  designed  almost  exclusively  for  the 
plumbing,  and  all  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  its  ar- 
rangement. Tfie  walls  and  beams  must  be  slotted  anl 
framed  for  its  reception,  and  differently  for  each  different 
kind  of  fixture  or  system  of  piping,  as  well  as  for  the  light 
ing  and  heating  apparatus.  Hence  the  architect  may  UtA 
that  upon  him  will  ultimately  lie  the  responsibility  not  c 
for  the  healthfulness.  convenience,  attractiveness  and  i 
of  the  particular  work  over  which  he  may  have  immpi 
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charge,  but  also,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  general  slat 
of  plumbing  art  and  legislation  throughout  the  counti 
A  few  illustrations  from  the  architectural  monuments 
the  past  will  show  in  what  manner  and  with  what  lovi 
care  the  architect  of  former  days  was  permitted  to  digni 
the  simple  plumbing  work  of  his  time. 
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Our  initial  cut.  Fig.  4,  shows  a  most  interesting  founti 
lavatory  in  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay,  France,  which  was  f 
the  use  of  the  monks,  fifteen  of  whom  at  a  time  could  « 
their  hands  in  the  spacious  basin.  They  were  accustom 
to  come  to  their  ablutions  in  a  most  orderly  manner,  not 
ing  in  single  file  along  the  arcade,  and  entering  the  I 
court  through  one  arch,  and  after  the  c 
again  through  another. 
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rtnnatcly  tlic'e  beautiful  comiminal  basins,  so  deco- 
I  aii  architectural  point  of    view,     were    every- 
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where  destroyed  in  France  by  ihe  monks  themselves  wl 
they  abandoned  the  custom  of  washing  at  the  same  ti 
and  together. 

Here,  Fig.  5,  is  a  picture  of  a  14th  century  cistern  a 
basin  in  Battle  Hall,  Sussex,  England,*  and  Figs,  6  a 
7  are  other  highly  decorated  basins  in  Gothic  design  of  I 
I3tli  and  15th  ccnluries,t 
Fig.  8  is  a  design  of 
fountain  executed  by  Vk) 
let  le  Due  in  mediaen 
style.  It  is  constructed  ( 
copper  engraved 
'  stamped  in  high  relie 
The  cistern  is  filled  by  lift 
ing  the  roof.  Below  is 
lavatory  for  the  hand 
and  towel  racks  are  bui 
into  the  corner 
Figures  9,  lO, 
and  14  show  the  artist! 
manner  in  which 
mediaeval  architects 
signed  their  exterior  lei 
and  stone  water  leader 
and  how  skilfully 
plumbers,  who  were  1 
as  the  name  implies,  wwS 
ers  in  lead  in  all  its  fors 
executed  these  designs.  Figures  9  to  14  show  water  spool 
gutter  connections,  and  roofing  details.  The  last  two  9 
how  the  edges  of  the  sheets  of  lead    were  bent     up 
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Figure 


as  to  make  expansion        jcnnts  without  the  use 
Tlie  section  D  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 

E  rolled  together. 


Figure  i8  shows  one  o!  the 
richly  carved  and  beautiful 
iavalories  which  adorned 
some  of  the  monastaries  and 
palaces  in  the  middle  ages. 
They  were  often  placed  in  the 


I  hall  itself,  and  consisted  of  great  basins  of  marble, 
net  or  lead,  intended  for  the  daily  use  of  the  host  and 
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for  his  guests  before  a  repast.  They  were  provided  wici 
quite  a  number  of  little  gargoyles  or  jets  to  throw  the  watei 
upon  the  hands  of  the  users.    All  these  ornamental  lava- 


tories have  disappeared  from  the  monaslaries  since  1 
revolution  of  1793.  They  usually  had  the  form  of  a  latgt 
tank,  long  and  deep,  with  an  open  trovigh  or  sink  in  frool 
lo  receive  the  water.     This  lavatory  adorned  the  abbey  ol 
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I  Saint  Annand  of  Rouen  and  conlained  the  coats  of  arms 
of  the  various  abbesses.  It  was  cast  in  bronze  in  the  i3lh 
I  or  14th  century  and  was  made  in  three  compartments,  each 
I  devoted  to  a  particular  order  in  the  convent. 
I  Figure  19  shows  one  end  of  this  lavatory  in  detail. 
I  Figs.  20  and  21  are  compositions  by  Boiichct**  and  rep- 
l  nsent  public  baths  in  Pompeian  style,  the  pictures  being. 


FiB.  18.    L*»storj 
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however,  ralher  designed  in  the  spirit  of  Pompeian  archi- 
tecture than  taken  from  actual  restorations.  You  see  how 
architects,  hydraulic  engineers  and  plumbers  have  co- 
iled to  produce  resorts  so  charming  as  to  constantly 
;pt  the  citizens  to  habits  of  cleanliness. 
Fig,  22  is  a  Nymphee  or  beautiful  bathing  "Grotto"  of  a 
wtalthy  Roman  patrician.  This  involved  a  somewhat  more 
implicated  system  of  hot  and  cold  water  supply.  Self- 
closing  faucets  had  not  boen  specified,  and  so  the  five  fix- 
lures  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  tub  had  to  be  left  run- 
ning "full  bore"  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Fig.  23 
is  an  illustration  of  the  splendid  art  of  India  applied  to 
water  works.  It  represents  the  waste  weir  outlet  o£  Kangra 
tink,  Ahmedabad.  India. 
Finally,  our  frontispiece  shows  the  magnificent  Baths  of 


•From    "DlMlonnBlrc    iln 
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Diocletian,  the  beautiful  drawing  being  the  production  t 
£dmond   Paulin,  winner  of  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome, 
the  French  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
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in  the  domain  of  household  sanitation  is  it  shown 
that  man  is  in  reality  his  brother's  keeper.     Nowhere  is 

the  doctrine  that  society  is  an  organism  in  which  the  in- 
dividual members  correspond  to  the  separate  cells  of  the 
animal  organism  in  being  mutually  dependent  for  their 
complete  health  and  development  more  clearly  illustrated 
than  here.  Nowhere  is  it  made  more  evident  that  sanita- 
tion should  become  the  subject  of  wise  legislation  to  the 
end  that  the  health  of  the  community  may  not  be  prejudiced 
either  by  ignorance  or  poverty. 

In  the  middle  ages  cities  even  as  magnificent  as  Paris  and 
London  were  very  dirty  places,  the  streets  being  described 
as  more  foul  than  the  most  abominable  sewers,  the  horse 
manure  standing  in  them,  according  to  one  writer,  some- 
times as  much  as  "a  yard  deep."  It  is  recorded  by  the 
royal  physician  Rigord  that  one  day  while  King  Philip  Au- 
gustus was  looking  for  recreation  from  his  audience  cham- 
ber window,  he  saw  some  citizens'  carriages  passing  below 
*'when  the  substance  forming  the  street,  being  stirred  up  by 
the  revolution  of  the  wheels,  emitted  a  stench  so  powerful 
as  to  overpower  Philip.  This  so  disgusted  the  king  that  he 
urged  the  citizens  to  pave  the  streets ;  and  to  assist  in  effect- 
ing the  purification  of  the  city,  he  built  a  wall  around  the 
cathedral  to  prevent  it  from  remaining  longer  a  common 
corner  of  convenience.*' 

Fig.  24  shows  the  common  manner  in  which  house  refuse 
was  disposed  of  in  these  beautiful  cities.  The  people  seemed 
ignorant  in  those  days  of  the  first  principles  of  household 
sanitation  and  hygiene  and  the  result  of  their  ignorance  was 
the  spread  of  the  cruel  plagues  and  pestilences  everywhere 
in  the  populous  districts,  mowing  down  both  rich  and  poor 
alike  in  their  relentless  path. 

The  floors  of  their  dwellings  in  those  ungodly  times  were 
not  drained,  but  as  refuse  collected  upon  them,  straw  was 
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spread  over  the  matter  to  cover  it,  and  this  was  so  rarely 
removed  "that  the  lower  part  remained  sometimes  for 
twenty  years  together!"  Mr.  Bayles*  quotes  the  old  chron- 
iclers as  saying  of  the  ladies  of  that  day,  that  **they  wore 
clean  garments  on  the  outside,  but  the  dirty  ones  were  often 
worn  underneath  until  they  fell  away  piecemeal  from  their 
unwashed  bodies."  "The  people  prayed,"  says  Bayles,  "for 
deliverance  from  sickness  and  death,  but  forgot  their  gar- 
bage heaps,  their  foul  streets,  dirty  houses  and  personal 
uncleanliness." 

Much  as  we  are  shocked  at  hearing  these  stories  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  we  have,  after  all,  much  less  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  progress  since  those  dark  ages 
than  is  generally  supposed  b^ause  we  have  been  criminallv 
slow  in  applying  for  the  general  good  knowledge  which  we 
have  since  acquired.  Mediaeval  conditions  still  exist  in  the 
tenements  of  the  poor,  a  rebuke  and  a  menace  to  modern 
society,  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  real  and 
only  perfect  welfare  of  each  lies  in  the  perfect  welfare  of 
all.  Our  ground  for  congratulation  is  proportional  only  to 
our  progress  in  the  acceptance  of  this  truth.  To  this  is 
due  our  sanitary  legislation  and  the  aid  society  gives  in  the 
execution  of  these  laws  to  those  too  poor  to  make  applica- 
tion of  them  themselves.  Mr.  Simon  of  the  English  Local 
Government  Board,  writes:  "It  seems  certain  that  the 
deaths  which  occur  in  this  country  are  fully  a  third  more 
numerous  than  they  would  be  if  our  existing  knowledge  of 
the  chief  causes  of  disease  were  reasonably  well  applied 
throughout  the  country;  that  of  deaths  which  in  this  sense 
may  be  called  preventable,  the  average  yearly  number  in 
England  and  Wales  is  about  120,000;  and  that  of  the 
120,000  cases  of  preventable  suffering  which  thus  in  every 
year  attain  their  final  place  in  the  death  register,  each  unit 


*  "House  Drainage  and  Water  Service,"  by  James  C.  Bayles. 
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represents  a  larger  or  smaller  group  of  other  cases  in  whicb 
preventable  disease  not  ending  in  death,  though  often  far- 
reaching  ill  elTects  on  life  has  been  suffered. "f  Then  ther« 
is  the  fact  that  this  terrible  continuing  tax  on  iiuman  life 
and  welfare  falls  with  immense  overproportion  upon  the 
most  helpless  classes  of  the  commvmity;  upon  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  subordinate,  the  immature;  upon  classes 
which,  in  great  part  through  want  of  knowledge,  and  in 
great  part  because  of  their  dependent  position,  cannot  ef- 
fectually remonstrate  for  themselves  against  the  miseries 
thus  brought  upon  them,  and  have  in  this  circumstance  the 
strongest  of  all  claims  on  a  legislature  which  can  justljf 
measure,  and  can  abate  their  sufferings." 

The  next  picture.  Fig.  25,  shows  a  tenement  house  of 
New  York  described  by  Leeds*  in  the  "Technologist"  for 
February,  1S70.  It  illustrates  a  dwelling  quite  as  wretched 
and  unsanitary  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  infinitely  more  disgraceful  as  existing  under  the  full 
light  of  modern  science.  It  recalls  to  us  the  lines  of  Bums, 
quoted  by  Baldwin  Latham  in  this  connection : 
"Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

But  Mr.  Latham  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  of  London,  shows  that  in  addition 
to  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  permitting  these  unsanitarf 
conditions  to  exist,  there  is  also  great  economic  folly  in  Jt 
He  took  for  illustration  the  town  of  Croydon  showing 
expenditure  in  sewerage  and  general  sanitary  improvement 
of  $975,000.  He  then  showed  figures  which  made  a  saving 
of  over  $1,200,000  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years  in  the 
increased  effectiveness  of  labor  due  to  these  sanitary 
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urcs,  and  concludes  in  these  words:  "Although  it  has  here 
been  attempted  to  put  a  money  value  on  life  we  individually 
feel  that  life  is  priceless,  and  that  we  may  look  to  the  2439 
persons  saved  from  the  jaws  of  death  in  this  single  town 
(of  Croydon),  as  the  living  testimony  of  the  great  value  of 
sanitary  work.    To  allow  to  perish  by  sanitary  neglect  is 


'Fig.  26.    Plan  of  New  York  Tenement  House. 


just  the  same  as  to  take  so  many  persons  out  of  their  homes, 
and  forcibly  put  them  to  death ;  and  yet  if  this  were  done 
the  whole  nation  would  revoh  at  the  crime.  Yet  in  how 
many  instances  do  our  local  authorities  calmly  look  on  while 
poor  and  innocent  victims  are  condemned  to  breathe 
poisoned  atmosphere,  or  drink  poisoned  water  which  is  a 
great  crime  in  the  eyes  of  humanity." 

Some  of  the  worst  of  these  dens  are  being  removed  to 
give  place  to  better.    But  the  question  is,  how  the  former 
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inmates  will  be  able  to  pay  the  higher  rents  the  improved  I 
quarters  command  imtil  the  public  recognizes  its  full  doty  I 
and  true  self-interest  in  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Bacteria. 

Before  we  can  properly  judge  of  (lie  relative  merits  of 
different  systems  of  sewerage  and  plumbing,  or  of  different  , 
kinds  of  appliances  . 
used  in  them,  or  of 
the  effect  of  sewage 
decomposition  upon 
our  heahh.  we  must 
study  the  nature  of 
the  substances  with 
which    we    have     to 

■  •  ^B         ^H'   t  h "  "B^^sr^^      deal.       The     discov- 

I  T.-  -■  J^j^^l'lkiiihJ^^     *"**  '^^  ^^^  '^^'  ^^* 

years  have  radically 
altered  our  metliods 
of  treatment  of  sew- 
age, both  within  and 
nthout  the  building.  We  have  through  these  discoveries, 
learned  why  it  is  lliat  sewage  must  be  quickly  removed  from 
our  neighborhood  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
cesspo<^ils  long  enough  to  undergo  putrefactive  decomposi- 
tion, and  why  and  how  oxidation  should  be  accomphshed, 
and  it  is  chiefly  through  the  revelations  of  the  microscope 
in  the  mighty  world  of  microorganisms  that  this  all  im- 
portant knowledge  has  been  given  to  us. 

The  science  oj  bacteriology  has  become  to  the  sanitary 
rngincer,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  all  .sciences,  though  dealing  wilh  the  most  infinit- 
esimal of  all  known  living  organisms.  Without  its  aid  he 
has  been  groping  about  in  darkness.    With  it  he  proceeds 
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boldly  forward  on  firm  ground  to  the  goal  of  perfect  sani- 
tation. 

Let  us,  therefore,  go  with  the  biologist  into  his  laboratory 

for  a  while  and  view  with  him  the  marvels  of  the  mi 
scopic  world,  the  little  beings  upon  whose  activity  all  life 
on  our  planet  depends,  the  agency  through  which  new  life 
returns  from  death  ;  the  silent,  untiring  builder,  infinitesimal 
and  impotent  as  a  single  individual,  but  gigantic  and  irre- 
sistible as  a  colleclive  force. 

The  word  "bacterum"  or  "microbe"  means  to  most  people, 
even  today,  something  terrible  and  destructive,  because  only 
within  the  last  few  years  have  we  learned  the  vastly  greater 
importance  of  these  organisms  for  good  than  for  evil,  and 
see  in  them  our  indispensable  friends.  There  are  black 
sheep  among  them,  but  they  are  as  few,  comparatively,  as 
the  criminals  in  human  society  who  constitute  the  "rt^ues" 
gallery."  There  is  no  family  of  visible  plants  which  begins 
to  compare  with  these  microscopic  ones  in  importance. 

Although  there  are  now  known  to  be  several  hundreds  or 
perhaps  even  thousands,  of  different  species  of  bacteria, 
they  have  only  a  few  general  forms  which  correspond 
respectively  ,to  spheres,  rods,  and  spirals.  Our  Fig.  28*  il- 
lustrates all  of  these  forms.  At  the  top  we  see  in  Figs,  i  to 
5  of  the  plate,  the  spherical  bacteria,  called  micrococci.  Al- 
though they  all  look  alike,  they  are  nevertheless  all  of  en- 
tirely different  species,  those  in  Fig.  2  being  disease  germs, 
and  the  remainder  being  germs  of  fermentation,  Fig.  6 
is  a  yeast  bacterium  which  forms  the  beautiful  rose- 
colored  patches  on  cooked  potatoes.  Next  below  come  th6 
rod  formed  bacteria,  Figs.  8  to  16,  some  of  which  are  iit 
process  of  division  into  shorter  pieces,  the  usual  method  of 
multiplication  of  bacteria.     Those  in  Fig.  10  come  from  tht 

■Prom    "Thp    BncterlB."    by    Dr.    Antolne    Magnln.    translatw 
Dr.    G.    M.   Sternbers. 


Ettr{acc  of  sour  boer.    Tlte  remaining  figiires  ^how  the  spiral 
factrria.     Fig.  17  is  named  in  this  plate  as  tlie  "vibrio  ser- 
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pens,"  and  Fig.  21  the  "spirillum  voliitans."    Fig.   19  t 
"spirillum  tenui,"  single  and  felted  into  "swarms." 

All  lliese  organisms  arc  far  too  minute  to  be  visible  I 
the  naked  eye.  The  spheres  vary  from  one  lo  six  one-hd 
dred-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  tlie  rods  a 
spirals  have  a  thickness  about  the  same  as  the  diameter' 
the  spheres,  and  a  length  varying  all  the  way  from  a  lifl 
more  than  their  thickness  up  to  long  tlireads  of  a  thousaoil 
of  an  inch  or  more. 

Frankland.f  speaking  of  the  size  of  bacteria,  says  ' 
could  have  a  population  of  them  one  hundred  times  as  gtf 
as  that  of  London  settled  on  a  single  square  inch,  \ 
any  complaint  of  overcrowding,  but  giving  each  individl 
organism  one  four-hundred -millionth  of  a  square  inch^ 
space,  which  is  fjiiite  adequate  for  a  citizen  in  the  commoi 
wealth  of  these  Liliputians. 

It  is  in  their  enormous  and  almost  incredible  power  a 
rapidity  of  multiplication  that  their  importance  lies,  s 
species  having  been  observed  under  the  microscope  to  i 
vide  every  half  hour  or  less.    They  infest  all  our  surroui 
ings,  entering  our  nostrils  with  every  breath  we  take,  ; 
ming  in  every  draught  of  water,  and  are  in  full  ] 
of  every  inch  of  ground  we  stand  upon. 

They  do  not,  however,  descend  to  very  great  depths ' 
the  soil,  few  existing,  according  lo  Prof.  Conn.J  below  fa 
feet.  At  the  surface  they  are  very  abundant,  and  if  t 
ground  is  moist  and  full  of  organic  material  the  num' 
may  range  here  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  millio 
grain.  In  the  ocean  they  are  found  at  all  depths  wJth'u). 
hundred  miles  from  the  shore,  as  well  as  in  the  sediment  I 
its  bed.  At  the  rate  of  reproduction  observed,  each  1 
terium  would  have  over  sixteen  million  descendants  in 
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day,  and  over  281  billion  in  two  days,  aggregating  in  weight 
about  a  pound.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  if  the  process 
were  uninterrupted,  the  descendants  would  weigh  about  16 
million  pounds,  and  in  five  days  they  could,  if  properly 
nourished,  fill  the  entire  Atlantic  ocean  solid  full.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  Nature  supplies  the  bacteria  with  a  num- 
ber of  enemies  most  wonderfully  adjusted  to  keep  them 
within  proper  bounds. 

Now  this  marvelous  power  of  growth  is  chiefly  due  to  a 
fact  which  gives  the  bacteria  their  extreme  importance  in 
Nature,  especially  to  the  sanitary  engineer.  Other  plants 
require  simple  substances  like  carbon  dioxid  (COj)  and 
water  for  their  nourishment,  but  the  bacteria  are  able  to 
feed  upon  the  complex  organic  material  of  animal  and  plant 
structure.  They  tear  this  structure  after  death  to  pieces, 
chemically  speaking,  and  prepare  it  for  new  forms  of  life. 
'The  discovery  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  is  done  is 
revolutionizing  the  science  of  sewage  disposal.* 

Some  species  of  bacteria  have,  in  addition  to  the  power 
of  reproduction  by  simple  fissure,  a  second  method  by 
means  of  spores  which  develop  within  them,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  spores  grow  serves  as  one  of  the  points  by 
which  the  different  species  of  bacteria  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  spore  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  species  alive  under  conditions  of  adversity,  through  its 
wonderful  power  of  resisting  extreme  heat  (in  some  cases 
for  a  short  time,  even  above  that  of  boiling  water),  severe 
cold,  desiccation,  and  all  sorts  of  rough  usage,  which  would 
speedily  destroy  the  parent  germ.  Indeed  they  are,  says 
Frankland,  '*the  hardiest  forms  of  living  matter  which 
science  has  yet  revealed." 


•See  Prankland  and  Conn,  from  whom  the  facts  In  some  of 
these  passagres  relative  to  bacteria  have  been  taken,  and  even  in 
part.  In  a  few  cases,  the  wording  itself,  to  some  extent  Interspersed 
with  my  own. 
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Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  species  of  bacteria  have  tt 
power  of  active  movement,  the  study  of  which  forms  one 
the   most    fascinating   microscopic   spectacles   which   exist 
"The  varied  motion,"  says  Frankland,  "of    the    counties 
swarms  of  individuals  following  their  sinuous  paths  acros 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  in  all  directions,  and  in  the  thi 
dimensions  of  space,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  cloud 
midges  playing  in  the  sunshine,  produces  an  irresistible  im 
pression  upon  the  observer,  that  each   individual  microb 
is  assisting  in  and  conscientiously  performing  its  part  ii 
highly  complex  and  thoroughly  organized  Scotch  reel,  cot 
ducted  at  express  speed. "    This  motion  is  supposed  to 
produced  by  flagella.  which  lash  the  liquid  with  great  actiif 
ity  and  give  the  plants  so  strongly  the  effect  of  animals  tha 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  what  the  authorities 
us  of  their  being  among  the  lowest  forms  of  simple  v< 
table  life  similar  to  the  oscillaria  or  gjeen  thread-like  [danl 
known  to  the  botanists. 

Before  studying  the  action  of  bacteria  in  their  role  a) 
sanitarians  and  fertilizers  of  the  soil,  it  is  important  to 
a  word  as  lo  their  use  in  the  arts.  Many  important  indlU 
tries  are  now  known  to  be  abwlutely  dependent  upon 
as  agents  of  fermentation  and  decomposition.  SometiflK 
they  split  up  the  molecules  of  the  substances  upon 
they  act  into  simpler  molecules  and  sometimes  they 
them  up  into  more  complex  ones,  in  all  cases  changing 
chemical  natures,  and  thereby  forming  numerous  u 
products  which  could  not  exist  without  them.  The  woti 
is  only  beginning  to  realize  their  tremendous  usefulness' 
these  ways. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  many  industries  which  A 
be  classified  as  maceration  industries,  or  based  on  the  i 
composition  powers  of  bacteria.  Hardly  any  organic  fB 
stance  is  able  to  resist  their  softening  influence,  and  nt 
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has  taken  advantage  of  this  power  in  many  arts.  Thus 
linen,  jute,  hemp,  and  other  vegetable  fibrous  growths  re- 
quire fermentation  to  free  the  valuable  fibers  from  the 
woody  parts  with  which  they  are  associated  in  nature. 
Aided  by  moisture  and  the  proper  temperature  the  bac- 
teria soften  the  fibers  and  thereby  permit  of  the  separation 
of  the  useful  from  the  useless  parts.  This  so-called 
**retting''  process  is  not  allowed  to  continue  long  enough 
for  the  bacteria  to  injure  materially  the  valuable  fibers,  but 
only  long  enough  to  facilitate  their  dissolution  from  the 
rest 

The  preparation  of  sponges  for  use  is  also  accomplished 
by  bacteria.  They  decompose  the  soft  tissues  constituting 
the  body  of  this  marine  animal  so  that  it  can  be  removed 
by  washing  from  the  skeleton,  which  forms  the  sponge  of 
commerce.  Leather  is  prepared  for  the  tannery  by  bac- 
teria. The  hide  with  the  hair  on  it  is»  steeped  in  warm 
water  until  partial  decomposition  enables  the  hair  to  be 
easily  removed  with  a  knife.  The  manufacture  of  citric, 
lactic,  butyric  acid,  vinegars,  indigo,  tobacco,  opium  and 
many  other  substances  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  bac- 
teria in  producing  fermentation.  In  all  of  these  processes 
a  different  species  of  bacterium  does  the  work,  the  proper 
kind  appearing,  by  some  wonderful  provision  of  nature, 
immediately  when  the  proper  conditions  are  provided  for 
it.  They  seem  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  serve  us,  and 
hasten  to  the  spot  where  needed  and  there  multiply  with 
marvelous  rapidity  until  the  number  of  workers  required 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result  in  the  best  manner  and 
shortest  time  possible  has  appeared. 

Butter  and  cheese  making  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  bacteria  of  various  kinds,  and  it  is  probable  that 
any  desired  flavor  will  be  produced  by  the  scientific  dairy- 
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man  of  the  future  by  cultivating  and  introducing  the  spe- 
cial kinds  of  bacteria  which  experience  teaches  will  yield 
the  desired  result. 

We  come  now  to  the  species  of  bacteria  most  interesting' 
to  the  sanitary  engineer,  to  those  which  provide  plants  and 
animals  with  food  during  life  and  take  care  of  them  after 
death.  Upon  these  ail  life  on  the  globe  is  dependent  and 
woukl  cease  if  their  labors  were  suspended  for  any  consid* 
erable  length  of  time. 

Plants  and  animals  both  require  food,  but  while  animals 
can  live  upon  plants,  plants  are  unable  to  obtain  their  en- 
tire nourishnieni  directly  from  animals  or  other  plants. 
Their  elements  must  first  be  taken  apart  in  order  to  prtK 
vide  food  simple  enough  for  continuing  their  life,  and 
these  simple  products  must  be  restored  to  the  earth,  which 
would  otherwise  soon  be  exhausted  of  its  plant  food  in- 
stead of  remaining  year  after  year  for  untold  ages  as  fertil- 
izers. All  this  is  done  by  bacteria.  Moisture  alone  is  not 
able  to  disintegrate  the  hard  trunks  of  trees  and  the  bodies 
of  animals  when  they  die.  It  could  not  soften  their  tissues 
and  convert  them  to  gases  and  elements  suitable  for  plant 
food.  Were  it  not  for  bacteria,  which  alone  possess  tfais 
power,  the  earth  would  scwm  be  completely  covered  with 
dead  bodies,  leaving  no  possible  room  for  further  growtb 
of  plants  and  animals.  This  bacterial  action  is  what,  is 
known  as  decay,  and  it  is  called  "decomposition"  when  it 
lakes  place  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  "|>ut  re  faction" 
when  oxygen  is  debarred.  Sanitary  engineers  have  just 
begun  to  learn  the  vast  difference  between  these  two  forma 
of  decay  and  to  put  their  knowledge  to  practical  use  in 
their  systems  of  sewerage  and  plumbing.  They  have  learned 
that  entirely  different  species  of  bacteria  are  employed  in 
these  two  processes,  and  that  upon  their  succcs";  in  cultivating 
the  one  or  the  other  depends  the  value  of  their  efforts. 
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Fig.  29  shows  the  cycle  of  life  and  the  part  played  therein 
by  the  different  kinds  of  bacteria. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  circle  is  mother  earth.  It  contains 
some  of  the  principal  ingredients  which  form  the  food  of 
plants,  and  above  all  compounds  of  nitrogen  called  nitrates. 
Carbon  dioxid  and  water  are  also  required  by  plants  and 
these  are  obtained  partly  from  air.  Other  compounds  in 
the  soil  which  plants  use  are  salts  of  potassium,  phosphorus 
and  some  other  elements,  but  these  are  here  omitted  for 
simplicity  as  of  less  importance  in'this  connection. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  shown  on  the  earth  at  the  left 
take  up  the  nitrates  from  the  soil,  and  their  leaves  absorb 
the  gases  from  the  air,  and  with  the  energy  furnished  by 
the  sun's  rays  build  these  simple  compounds  into  more 
complex  ones  shown  in  the  circle  above  the  plants  as  the 
second  step.  They  are  sugar,  starches  and  fats,  forming 
the  complex  food  required  by  the  animal  kingdom,  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  horse  at  the  top  of  the 
cycle.  Some  parts  of  these  foods  are  at  once  decom])osed  by 
the  animals  and  given  back  to  the  air  from  their  lungs  and 
pores  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  we  have 
shown  these  in  our  picture  by  dotted  lines  returning  at 
once  again  to  the  plants  at  the  bottom.  But  this  quick 
return  does  not  occur  with  the  nitrogenous  foods.  These 
require  further  treatment  and  must  continue  around  the 
circle  of  changes,  forever  repeated  in  nature's  great  labor- 
atory. Animals  build  these  nitrogenous  foods  into  new 
albumens,  reducing  part  directly  into  urea,  which  is  ex- 
creted. But  a  plant  can  neither  feed  directly  cither  upon 
the  nitrogen  compounds  stored  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
nor  upon  those  which  are  thrown  off  by  them  during  life. 
It  cannot  feed  upon  the  flesh,  fat,  bqnes  nor  excreta  which 


•I    am    indebted    to    Prof.    Conn    for    tho    idea    of   representing 
Nature's  food  cycle  firraphicaUy.  but  the  special  desiern  is  my  own. 
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constitute  the  products  of  animal  life  as  shown  in  our  pic- 
ture at  the  right  of  the  animals.  They  must  be  reduced  to 
simpler  forms,  and  the  third  step  in  the  food  cycle  is  ti 
by  the  decomposition  bacteria.  The  animals  have 
as  we  see,  and  the  bacteria  arc  already  engaged  in 
work  as  scavengers.  Our  drawing  shows,  at  each  step, 
particular  form  of  bacterium  actually  found  at  work  at 
stage,  and  copied  from  life,  as  revealed  by  the  micros* 
and  in  the  four  outer  corners  we  have  reproduced  ph< 
graphs  of  the  four  principal  types  of  bacteria  most  inter- 
esting to  us  in  this  connection  as  sanitary  engineers.  You 
see,  therefore,  thrown  upon  the  screen,  individual  mem- 
bers of  this  valuable  community  as  they  actually  appeared 
while  engaged  in  their  great  work  of  food  preparation  and 
sanitation.  Only  ihey  are  here  magnified  by  the  electric 
rays  to  several  hundred  thousand  times  their  real  dimen- 
sions. They  are  our  great  little  co-workers,  the  faithful 
engineer's  assistants,  the  patient,  indvistrious.  eager,  non- 
complaining  plumber's  helpers.  We  may  take  a  lesson  from 
these  helpers  in  their  unceasing,  ever-cheerful  toil. 

"Ever  at  toil."  they  bring  "to  lovliness 
Al!  ancient  wrath  and  wreck." 

These  organisms  exist  in  the  air,  soil  and  water,  ali 
on  the  alert  for  any  organic  substance  requiring  their 
ence,  and  no  sooner  is  it  provided,  instantly,  as  if 
they  appear  and  begin  to  break  it  up  for  plant  ft 
portion  of  these  cleavage  products  takes  the  form 
bonic  acid  gas  and  water,  which  are  dissipaicd  in 
and  return  at  once,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
plant.  But  the  other  portion,  conlaining  nitrogen,  is  bi 
up  into  ammonia,  N  H„,  or  into  com|}Ounds  called  nitritei. 
Rut  these  are  too  simple  tor  plant  food.  The  chemical 
destruction  by  this  particular  detachment  of  helpers 
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too  thorough,  and  another  gang  of  workmen  must  be  i 
ployed  to  complete  the  process  begun  by  the  first  before 
food  is  qnite  ready  for  the  plants. 

We  come  now  to  the  species  of  microorganisms  whi( 
for  us  sanitarians,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
portant  of  all — the  bacteria  of  nitrification.  They  e 
everywhere,  especially  in  fertile  soil,  and  they  are  so  v< 
valuable  and  commendable  that  I  have  induced  a  few 
them  to  sit  for  their  photographs  for  this  occasion.  Th 
appear  at  the  right  of  the  circle  and  are  nearly  spherical 
shape.  These  bacteria,  by  further  oxidizing  the  nitrites 
ammonia,  prepare  the  food  finally  for  the  plants,  and  foi 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  that  binds  the  animal  to  fhe  v^ 
table  kingdom,  for  the  nitrates  and  nitric  acid  which  tl 
form  are  left  in  the  soil  where  they  can  be  seized  upon 
the  roots  of  the  plants  and  then  begin  again  their  journ 
around  the  food  cycle. 

Thus  the  nitrifying  bacteria  perform  the  great  final  bs 
tion  of  Waste  disposal  and  sewage  purification  by  both 
moving  the  matters  in  decomposition  without  offense 
danger  and  providing  the  means  for  new  life  at  the  53[ 
time.  They  differ  therefore  entirely  from  the  bacteria 
putrefaction,  which  create  products  not  only  dangerous  a 
offensive  but  incapable  of  supporting  new  life. 

In  our  food  cycle  some  of  the  processes  of  decompositi 
throw  off  a  portion  of  the  nilrogenous  matter  into  the  air 
the  form  of  free  nitrogen,  and  this  is  out  of  the  reach 
plants,  because  plants  do  not  possess  the  power  alone  of' 
trading  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Hence  unless  the  pll 
can  obtain  some  external  aid  in  reaching  this  nitrogen  iti 
be  gradually  exhausted  by  dissipation  in  the  atm<»ph( 
and  life  upon  the  earth  become  gradually  extinct.  But  II 
again  we  have  found,  within  the  last  few  vears,  that  we' 
again  count  upon  our  bu^y  friends,  the  bacteria,  only  in  1 
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!  there  kre  two  distinct  species  operating  in  concert  in 

service.  They  act  in  at  least  two  different  ways  in  re- 
ming  from  the  atmosphere  more  or  less  of  this  dissipated 
ogen;  first  by  cooperating  with  each  other,  one  kind 
ling  the  ammonia  into  nitrous  acid,  and  the  other  kind 

nitrous  acid  produced  by  the  first  into  nitric  acid,  and 
md,  by  cooperating  with  some  of  the  higher  plants  be- 
ting to  the  great  family  of  legumes,  including  the  pea, 
n  and  clover  plants.  The  bacteria  which  thus  combine 
li  these  legumes  in  collecting  the  nitrogen  are  shown  in 

lower  right  hand  corner  of  our  circle,  and  the  legumes 
nselves  are  seen  growing  in  the  earth  below  them.  The 
teria  form  in  colonies  or  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  le- 
les  as  shown,  and  here  in  this  humble  position,  perform 
een  the  marvelous  and  all-important  function  we  have 
zribed. 

Tie  explosion  of  gunpowder,  nitroglycerine,  dynamite 
.  other  compounds  of  saltpetre  also  dissipates  free  nitro- 

in  the  air,  though  saltpetre  itself  is  a  good  food  for 
Its. 

>o  while  hostile  armies  of  human  beings  meet  on  the  field 
battle  and  waste  nitrogen  by  blowing  one  another  to 
res  with  gunpowder  in  the  service  of  Mammon,  the  more 
lane  and  thrifty  armies  of  bacteria  run  to  the  field  to 
I  care  of  the  dead  and  gather  up  again  the  valuable  nitro- 

squandered  by  men,  and  the  poor  farmers  spend  their 
iger  earnings  buying  nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  take  its 
:e. 

Tius  our  food  cycle  is  complete.  Beginning  with  the  ni- 
es  in  the  soil,  the  food  matter  circulates  from  soil  to 
It.  from  plant  to  animal,  from  animal  to  bacterium,  and 
n  bacterium  through  other  bacteria  back  to  the  soil,  and 
)n  again  in  a  never  ceasing  circulation. 
disease  germs  play    a    comparatively    unimportant    part 
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among  the  bacteria,  and  might  be  stamped  out  altogether 
were  men  only  half  as  alive  to  their  own  best  interests  as  are 
the  bacteria  themselves.  Nevertheless  I  have  shown  them  in 
the  cycle  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  as  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  death  of  aninnals.  The  germs  in  the  circle  showing 
flagella  are  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever.  Those  in  the  photo- 
graph at  this  corner  were  found  in  the  blood  of  a  yellow- 
fever  patient.  Disease  germs  secrete,  during  their  growtli, 
poisons  which  have  been  separated  and  studied,  some  of 
them  being  the  most  virulent  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge. These  poisons  produce  the  violent  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

The  bacteria  shown  in  the  circle  under  the  typhoid  bacilli 
are  the  kind  which  produce  pleasant  flavors  in  butter  and  arc 
used  commercially  for  the  ripening  of  cream,  but  they 
closely  resemble  many  species  active  WMth  the  products  of 
plant  life.  The  other  three  corner  photogra])hs  were  chosen  ^ 
simply  because  they  re])resent  germs  having  forms  similar 
to  those  in  our  circle,  the  two  lower  coming  from  potatoes 
in  different  stages  of  decomposition. 

Flven  in  the  first  formation  of  the  soil  we  are  dependent 
upon  bacteria.  Soil  is  partly  produced  by  the  weathering  or 
crumbling  of  rocks  into  powder,  which  is  ])arlly  a  physical 
action,  but  which  appears  also  to  be  ])artly  due  to  acid  secre- 
tions of  bacteria  which  soften  the  rocks  so  that  the  physical 
agencies  work  upon  them  more  rapidly.  The  soil  also  con- 
tains certain  sulphates,  phosphates  and  silicates  which  are 
deposited  by  the  aid  of  bacterial  action.  Rut  the  more  im- 
portant element  of  soil  fertility  lies  in  its  nitrogen  com- 
pounds which  are  supplied  partly  as  already  ex]>lained  by 
bacteria  actinjj  together  or  with  legumes,  and  partly  by  the 
action  of  bacteria  on  fertilizers  a]>plied  to  the  soil.  The 
manure  is  not  suitable  as  plant  food  until  its  hi|2:hly  com- 
plex compounds  of  nitrogen  are  reduced  by  bacteria  to  its 
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simpler  forms.  This  is  done  with  the  aid  of  oxygen.  Science 
is  teaching  us  how  to  avoid  waste  of  sewage  material  as  fer- 
tilizers, by  aiding  the  bacteria  through  special  chemicals  in 
their  work  of  restoring  nitrates  and  salts  of  ammonia  to  the 
soil.  These  chemicals  reduce  to  useful  salts  the  free  am- 
monia, nitrogen  and  nitrites  the  bacteria  produce  and  thus 
aid  in  preventing  their  dissipation  in  the  air.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  problem  of  the  sanitary  engineer,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  appears  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  proper  handling  of  bacteria. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  world's  history  and  in  thinly 
populated  districts,  waste  matters  could  be  simply  spread 
over  the  ground  with  comparatively  little  danger  to  the 
health.  Air  and  bacteria  had  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  do 
their  work  unaided  by  art.  Where  it  was  spread  about  fa- 
vorite trees  or  over  the  lawn  intermittently  and  in  modest 
quantity  the  result  was  entirely  satisfactory,  so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  this  method  is  the  one  modified  only  by  being  car- 
ried out  on  a  larger  scale,  which  modern  science  is  leading 
us  back  to,  as  the  best  for  entire  cities.  But  as  people  began 
to  crowd  together  in  towns  and  cities,  and  land  surface  be- 
came more  and  more  limited,  refuse  began  to  be  buried  un- 
derground in  cesspools,  and  the  dangers  coming  from  putre- 
faction developed  and  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munities imtil  the  need  of  scientific  treatment  was  realized 
and  the  sanitary  engineer  and  plumber  were  born.  Unfor- 
tunately the  leaching  cesspool  with  all  its  noisome  horrors 
is  still  the  favorite  monstrosity  of  many  towns  and  villages, 
their  most  approved  location  being  within  friendly  reach  of 
the  family  well.  The  ground  between  becoming  more  and 
more  charged  with  filth  until  the  **old  oaken  bucket''  draws 
disease  and  the  doctor  as  well  as  sparkling  water  into  the 
house.  Col.  Waring  gives  these  two  rules  as  the  cardinal 
principles  of  modern  sewerage.     '^Organic  wastes  must  be 
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discharged  at  the  sewer  outlet  in  their  fresh  conditioa — I 
fore  putrefaction  has  set  in;"  and  (2)  "They  must  be 
duced  to  a  stale  of  complete  oxidation  without  the  intervi 
lion  of  dangerous  or  offensive  decomposition." 

Sewage  consists  of  all  the  water-borne  refuse  of  3 
munity,  its  most  important  elements  from  the  sanitarian 
standpoint  consisting  of  the  wastes  of  the  kitchen  and  pa 
try  sinks  and  water  closets.    These  matters  once  in  the  sei 
ers  become  after  a  very  short  time  substantially  the  same 
appearance,  odor  and  composition,  and  must  receive 
stantially  the  same  care,  precautions  and  treatment. 
consist  mainly  of  organic  food  matter,  only  in  one  case 
has  been  eaten  and  digested  and  in  the  other  case  it  has 
It  averages  in  proper  sewerage  systems  about  one  part  in 
thousand  of  water,  and  the  object  of  sewage  purification 
to  detach  and  render  harmless  that  one  part  of  organic 
terial  as  economically  as  possible  and  leave  the  effluent 
ter  pure.  The  contents  of  water  closets,  may,  it  is  true,  hai 
the  distinction  of  containing  at  times  certain  specific  disei 
germs,  but  these  germs  can  only  live  for  a  time  and  maj 
found  in  any  household  waste  water.    The  Liemur  s>'sl« 
of  sewerage  is  based  on  separating  water  closet  from 
wastes  by  means  of  a  separate  pipe  system,  but  notluiig 
gained  by  attempting  tins.    Infected  refuse  should,  if  p 
sible,  be  burned  or  all  pathogenic  gemis  in  it  destroyed 
disinfection   in  the  sick  room,  where  they  are  produce 
before  being  discharged  into  other  sewage.     But  the 
thing  which  the  science  of  biologj-  has  taught  us  as 
engineers,  is  that   the  bacteria  of  putrefaction   are  10 
ererywhere  avoided  as  producing  offensive     products   i 
jurtons  to  the  health  both  of  man  and  animals  on  land  t 
of  fish  in  the  sea.  and  that  the  bacteria  of  quick  deoadl|ia 
tion  and  nitrification  arc  to  be  cidtivatcd  as  reducn^  snri 
to  useful  matcmls  absolutely  wtdwot  dai^r  or  offoM- 
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kind.  It  is  found  that  the  latter  bacteria  and  the  en- 
mment  of  fresh  air,  in  which  they  flourish,  are  the  ene- 
s  of  those  of  putrefaction  and  disease  and  that  they  will 
:roy  them  when  arrayed  against  them  in  suflicient  force. 
L  consideration  of  the  different  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
al  which  are  the  result  of  modem  sanitary  science  will 
n  the  subject  of  another  lecture,  our  purpose  for  the 
sent  merely  being  to  show  why  it  is  essential  to  avoid 
ryvvhere  seats  of  putrefaction,  cesspools  and  fermenting 
mbers  of  ever)-  description  large  or  small  and  hurry  the 
age  away  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  it  may  be 
vered  in  a  fresh  state  to  places  where  the  friendly  bac- 
a  may  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advatitage. 
t  may  seem,  at  first  thought,  a  trifling  matter  to  insist 
n  the  abandonment  of  such  small  cesspools  as  pan  closet 
rivers,  grease  traps,  pot  traps  and  small  unsecured  dead 
s  of  every  kind  in  our  sewerage  and  plumbing  systems, 

when  we  remember  that  in  large  cities  and  towns  these 
e  cesspools  must  be  multiplied  by  thousands  or  hun- 
Js  of  thousands,  we  see  that  the  aggregate  of  putrefaction 
erated  in  them  all  when  emptied  into  the  sewer?.  g;v*r« 
)ur  enemies,  the  dangerous  class  of  bacteria,  a  \f^y  o'.-r:- 
Table  equipment  for  harm,  and  enables  them  to  re-.i.^t 
longer  the  friendly  battalions  of  our  allies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Sew  EH  Air, 

BEFORE  taking  up  n^ 
subject  where  we  lei 
off  at  our  last  lectun 
we  will  look  at 
picture  illustratiDj 
two  systems  of  plumt» 
ing  as  radically  dif 
ferent  frcmi  eaci 
other  as  any  tw( 
things  can  be  (Figs 
32  and  33.)  The 
first,  Fig,  32,  repre- 
sents the  waste  : 
tern  of  a  small  apart- 
ment  house  of  thre 
flats  and  gives,  in  >i 
dition.  to  two  sepi 
rate  stacks  of  M 
pipes,  also  a  set  ( 
"back -vent"  pipes  $ 
generally  recol 
mended  by  mat) 
plumbers  loday.  There  is  also  a  separate  rain-water  stac 
a  main  house  trap  with  its  special  ventilating  stack,  similit 
ly  approved.  Besides  these  many  advise  a  special  fitack 
local  vent,  as  well  as  a  drip  pipe  from  the  princi]ial 
tures.  Finally  in  some  localities  an  exterior  sewer  vent  [ 
is  called  for  by  the  sewer  department. 
All  of  these  except  the  sewer  vent  I  have  introduced  i 


Sewe 


Air. 


the  same  figure  in  order  to  present  what  many  would  con- 
sider an  absolutely  perfect  outfit.  It  is  copied  from  a  draw- 
ing presented  as  a  "model"  by  one  of  the  leading  plumbers 
in  the  country,  except  that  I  have  added,  as  a  finishing 
touch,  the  drip  pipe  frequently  recommended  for  extra  fine 


work.  An  exterior  sewer  vent  to  the  roof  should  also  be 
added  where  the  disconnecting  trap  is  usc-d. 

In  Fig.  33  I  have  treated  precisely  the  same  fixtures  in  a 
somewhat  simpler  manner. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  wondered 
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why  it  was  necessary  to  administer  quite  so  powerful  a  do) 
of  bacteria  in  a  modest  course  on  house  plumbing.  But  if 
show  you  presently  that  it  is  precisely  the  di-scoveries  mad 
upon  these  very  marvelous  organisms  within  the  last  two  0 


three  \ear^  which  ha\t  justified  our  declarinf*  the  siinplefi 
these  sjstems  to  he  b>  far  the  safer  and  belliT  of  the  M 
jou  wdl  not,  I  am  sure  regret  the  time  we  have  spent 


Sewer  Air. 

If  iti  has  been  shown  that  the  air  of  sewers  does  not  swarm 
with  disease  germs,  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  is 
freer  from  all  forms  of  bacteria  than  the  outer  air  above 
them,  and  that,  in  well  ventilated  sewers,  this  air  is  en- 
tirely innocuous,  then,  clearly,  the  disconnecting  trap  and 
its  vent  become  useless,  and  should  be  omitted,  so  that  the 
soil  pipe  may  serve  as  an  additional  means  of  ventilating 
the  sewers. 

If,  finally,  it  has  been  proven  that,  in  connection  with  such 
a  sewer,  a  sound  and  permanent  water  seal  is  a  reliable  bar- 
rier to  the  passage  of  odors  and  micro-organisms  of  any 
land  through  the  traps  of  fixtures,  and  that  such  a  seal  can 
now  practically  be  obtained  by  a  correct  form  of  the  seal 
alone,  then,  clearly,  back  venting  becomes  a  back  number. 
and  the  soil  pipe  can  also  be  used  as  a  rain  water  conductor, 
flushing  itself. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  to  sustain  this  very  heretical 
position  to  your  satisfaction,  the  proofs  I  bring  forward 
must  be  unanswerable  and  very  clearly  presented.*  The 
claim  is  a  very  vital  and  important  one  destroying,  as  it 
does,  with  a  single  sweep,  a  vast  network  of  piping,  which 
has  been  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  necessity  beyond  all 
question.  Therefore  I  shall  make  no  excuse  for  treating  the 
matter  somewhat  methodically  and  thoroughly,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  array  the  proofs  in  such  order  as  will  render 
them  most  easily  intelligible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  in  our  first  lecture  investigated  to  some  little  extent  the 
habits  of  some  of  the  microscopic  world  of  bacteria. 

The  next  thing  we  must  do  is  to  become  scientifically  ac- 
quainted with  sewer  air ;  and  in  the  next  illustration  I  shall 


•This  position  was  considered  more  heretical  In  1899 — at  the 
time  these  lectures  were  delivered,  a  time  when  trap  venting  was 
almost  universal,  and  even  defended  by  a  few  engineers  of  some 
repute — than  today,  when  cities  and  towns  are  rather  rapidly  aban- 
doning the  back'venting  of  traps,  the  use  of  the  main  or  disconnect" 
IniT  trap  and  other  old  superstitions. 
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show  you  picture?  of  two  kinds  of  sewer  air.  one  the  kind 
you  find  in  well-constructed  and  thoroughly  ventilated  se> 
ers,  the  other,  however,  residing  chiefly  in  the  imagination 
of  the  public  and  supposed  to  contain  deadly  poisons  and  a! 
sorts  of  disease  germs,  The  last  is  the  kind  pUinibers  tseent 
to  have  in  their  minds  when  they  erect  in  the  houses  of  their 
wretciiedly  abused  clients  those  fontiidable  barricades  oi 
pipes  shown  in  Fig.  2, 

The  first  drawing.  Fig.  34.  illustrates  a  well  buih  sto 
sewer  of  a  modern  city,  and  is  very  similar  to  one  of  t 


Fig     St.       Paris    sewer 

large  sewers  of  Paris  which  I  inspected  in  1871.  This  sewet 
was  so  dean  and  well  ventilated  that  it  was  not  only 
freer  from  germs  than  the  street  above  it.  but  it  was  cvW 
without  any  otTensivc  o<li>r.  so  much  so  indeed  that  htini 
of  people,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  visit  them  annually, 
one  of  the  partictdarly  attractive  sights  of  the  metrofwIlL 
Compared  with  some  of  the  filthy  ones  in  our  great  citia, 
this  sewer  is  a  veritable  health  resort, 

I  nwde  the  trip  just  as  you  see  pre.sented  in  the  pictun- 
The  truck  in  which  we  rode  wa^  proiicllcd  by  Ihc  WAICr 
self,  containing  in  this  case,  perhaps,  one  part  of  atmiagi' 
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tjtxso  parts  of  water.  It  had  a  sliding  gate  descending  from 
he  rear  of  the  car  inio  the  sewage  against  which  the  stream 
>resscd.  ihe  car  wheels  running  on  the  sidewalks  on  each 
side.  We  found  tlie  place  quite  as  sweet  and  clean,  quite  as 
light,  and  quite  as  quiet  as  our  famous  Boston  "Subway" 
and  we  were  not  once  "held  up"  during  the  entire  trip  by 
patht^enic  bacilli,  either  singly  or  in  gangs,  as  some  of  the 
ladies  evidently  exi>ected  to  be.  I  have  drawn  more  "win- 
dows" in  the  sewer  than  there  really  were,  because  they 
should  have  been  there,  and  in  the  future  undoubtedly  will 
be.  The  walls  should  be  lined  with  white  enameled  bricks  or 
tiles.  Properly  ventilated  it  would  be  the  best  place  to  carry 
gas.  hglil,  water  and  other  pipes  and  wires. 

Tlie  other  picture.  Fig.  35,  is  a  correct  drawing  of  a  sewer 
built  in  an  uncomfortable  place  described  by  Bunyan  in  his 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  contains  a  great  many  germs  of 
an  exceedingly  ferocious  disposition,  and  is  described  by 
Bunyan  as  the  place  to  which  all  those  plumbers  are  con- 
signed who  have,  during  their  lifetimes,  imposed  upon  a 
confiding  public  a  larger  number  of  waste  pipes  (called  by 
Bimyan  "wasted"  pipes)  than  the  conditions  actually  re- 
quire. 

By  sewer  air  is  meant  the  air  of  drainage  systems,  and 
consists  in  a  mixture  of  air  with  vapor  and  a  number  of 
gases  of  the  decomposition  of  sewage  in  varying  proportions 
according  to  the  system  of  waste  disposal  employed,  to- 
gether with  floating  solid  matters,  and  a  small  number  of 
bacteria. 

The  most  important  of  these  gases  of  decomposition  are 
carbon  dioxid,  carbon  monoxid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, carbonate  of  ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide,  methyl 
sulphide,  and  a  number  of  volatile  organic  compounds, 
which,  though  they  give  sewer-air  its  peculiar  odor,  are 
present  in  too  small  quantities  for  accui  ite  chemical  deter- 
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mination.  Average  sewer  air  in  properly  constructed  seW' 
erage  systems  contiins  a  less  luimber  of  micro-organisms 
thkn  the  external  air  of  cities,  and  far  less  than  the  air  oi 
crowded  rooms,  because  these  organisms,  being  "particu- 
late" are  retained  by  the  water  and  damp  surfaces  of  th 
sewers  when  they  come  in  contact  with  them.  Accordinj 
to  the  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  on  the  comparative 
bacteria  of  sewer  air  and  sewage  itself  in  the  sewers  ol 
Laws  and  Andrewes*  made  for  the  London  County  CouB' 
cil,  and  of  numerous  other  investigators  whose  testimon) 
we  shall  quote,  it  has  been  found  that  the  microorganism! 
in  the  air  are  totally  unlike  those  in  the  liquid  below  i 
whereas  they  do  correspond  with  the  organisms  in  the  i 
outside  of  the  sewers. 

The  air  of  sewers  contains  less  oxygen  than  exterior  air, 
because  some  of  it  combines  with  carbon  in  converting  the 
sewage  into  carbon  dioxid. 

I  shall  use  the  term  "sewer  gas"  to  designate  the  air  o 
cesspools  and  foul  sewers,  as  distinguished  from  the  air  o 
modem  well-constructed  and  well  ventilated  sewers.  MOfl 
correctly  speaking  it  should  designate  the  actual  gases  of  de 
composition  before  it  is  mixed  with  pure  air  at  all. 

Of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  air  of  sewers.  roorcQ 
less  diluted  with  norma!  air,  carbon  dioxidf  is  the  gW 
usually  found  in  the  largest  volume,  and  is  the  invarlaWl 
product  of  all  organic  decomposition.  It  is  the  "choto 
damp"  of  coal  mines,  and  is  fatal  when  inhaled  in  a  highl] 
concentrated  form.  Being  heavier  than  air,  it  tends  to  fall  tt 
the  ground  and  remain  in  the  sewers  rather  than  rise  i 
them  into  the  house,  unless  a  strong  current  induced  b] 
heat  or  other  agency  raises  it.  In  well-ventilated  sewers  ti 
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gas  is  incapable  of  producing  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 

so-caUed  "sewer-gas"  poisoning. 

The  weight  of  this  carbon  dioxid  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  simple   experiment  of  blowing  cigarette   smoke  into  a 

glass  tube  and  observing  the  manner  in  which  it  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  exhaled  air  being  largely  com- 
posed of  this  gas. 

Carbon  monoxid*  is  present  in  sewers  only  in  exceedingly 
minute  quantities,  and  even  then  it  is  generally  due  to  the 
leakage  of  illuminating  gas  into  them. 

Nitrogen,  found  in  sewer  air,  is  incapable  of  supporting 
life  when  uncombined  with  oxygen,  but  it  is  not  known  to 
possess  any  poisonous  properties,  and  in  fact  its  amount  in 
sewers  varies  little  from  that  in  ordinary  air. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  poison  when  imbibed  in  no 
stronger  mixture  with  air  than  one  part  in  250,  but  its  odor 
is  so  powerful  and  disgusting  that  its  presence  in  very  small 
quantities  would  be  insufferable,  and  it  is  not  found  in  well 
ventilated  sewers  in  quantity  as  great  as  in  an  ordinary  lab- 
oratory where  the  gas  is  generated  without  injury  to  the 
operators.  Indeed,  as  Baylies  says,  a  laboratory  would  not 
smell  natural  without  it,  and  yet  chemists  constantly 
breathing  it,  have  not  been  found  to  suffer  any  more  from 
t\T)hoid  and  gastric  fevers,  cholera,  diarrahea,  general  de- 
Inlity  or  any  other  of  the  derangements  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  inhalation  of  sewer  air,  than  those  who  never  enter  a 
laboratory. 

"Students  of  analytical  chemistry  have  been  made  sick  by 
inhaling  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  not  seriously,  and  yet  a 
house  in  which  the  smell  of  this  gas  was  as  strong  as  it 
usually  is  in  many  laboratories  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  would  be  considered  untenable." 

As  for  ammonia,  it  may  be  inhaled  in  doses  far  stronger 
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than  it  ever  occurs  in  properly  constructed  and  ventilste 
sewers,  not  only  without  injury,  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fondness  shown  by  ladies  for  the  smelling  salts  bottle, 
with  very  positive  benefit. 

Therefore  the  dangerous  element  in  sewer  air  must  1 
sought  in  what  is  called  organic  vapor,  which  is  an  indefinite 
name  for  something  of  which  no  definite  knowledge  has  f 
far  been  attained,  The  very  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Alessifl 
corroborate  this  conclusion. 

In  spite  of  the  very  general  testimony  of  modern  author 
ities  as  to  the  reality  of  the  dangers  of  breathing  certain 
kinds  of  sewer-air  in  confined  places,  there  have  been  mis 
believers  who  have  characterized  the  wide*spread  fear  o! 
sewer-gas  as  groundless  panic,  and  the  records  of  the  great 
epidemics  as  mere  sensational  stories.  Therefore  it  is  n« 
essary  to  follow  and  fully  understand  the  recent  very  i 
porlant  investigations  and  discoveries  of  scientists  in  t 
domain,  not  only  as  an  aid  to  personal  security,  but  a! 
because  they  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  I 
methods  of  sewerage  and  plumbing,  which  should  be  adopt 
ed  to  conform  to  the  new  light  they  have  shed. 

It  was  very  natural  that,  before  the  science  of  bactenoI(^ 
had  enlightened  us.  sewer-gas  should  be  regarded  with  i 
very  great  and  vague  terror  as  of  an  unknown  enemy  await< 
ing  us  in  the  dark. 

So  we  find  exaggerated  fears  on  the  one  hand  and  i 
false  sense  of  security  on  the  other,  both  based  on  an  ignor 
ance  of  the  nature  of  sewer-gas.  and  of  the  proper  methoi 
of  dealing  with  it. 

On  the  part  of  the  terrorists  it  was  common  to  hear  t 
air  of  even  well  ventilated  sewers  described  as  a  form  o 
concentrated  pestilence  laid  on  our  houses  with  the  soil  pip 
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>nnections  as  one  would  connect  a  fuse  to  explode  a 
ine.  Doctors  and  sanitarians  seemed  to  vie  with  one  an- 
her  in  arousing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  alarm.  A 
lysician  quotes  a  professor  of  hygiene  as  saying,  "Sewer- 
is  is  so  subtle  that  its  presence  is  many  times  not  de- 
cted,  and  yet  so  laden  with  the  germs  of  disease  that 
phtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  fatal 
laladics  are  the  sure  event  to  those  who  dwell  in  such  air- 
Disoned  houses."  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  about 
r'ery  disease  or  indisposition  to  be  found  in  the  medical 
ilendar  has  been  at  one  time  or  another  attributed  to 
!wer-gas  poisoning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scoffers  pointed  to  the  experi- 
lents  of  Carmichael,  Wernich,  Miquel  and  others,  and  de- 
ared  that  disease  germs  could  no  more  escape  from  sew- 
^e  than  a  sausage  could  jump  out  of  a  kettle  of  water,  and 
lat  the  fear  of  sewer-air  was  altogether  irrational.  The 
hiniber.  they  said,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  "their 
otions,"  for  he  works  at  the  very  jaws  of  the  sewers  and 
ourishes  on  their  breath.  They  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact 
lat  plumbers  do  suflfer,  when  exposed  to  foul  gases,  and 
lat  the  most  prudent  of  them  take  the  precaution  to  keep 
le  **jaws  of  the  sewers"  well  gagged  while  they  are  at  work 
pon  them.  It  is  their  custom  to  complete  the  plumbing 
,'ork  before  the  sewer  connection  is  made,  so  that  sewer-gas 
;  not  allowed  to  play  about  the  building  with  such  unre- 
trained  license  as  many  seem  to  imagine.  But,  as  com- 
ared  with  workers  in  other  trades  and  professions,  plumb- 
rs  lead  an  out-of-door  life  largely  in  buildings  but  partly 
ompleted  or  closed  in,  and  must  be  in  the  full  vigor  of 
outh  to  carry  on  to  the  best  advantage  their  somewhat 
rduous  calling,  and  the  experiments  of  Alessi  show  that 
he  system  undoubtedly  becomes  inured  to  some  extent  to 
nhaling  the  products  of  decomposition. 
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These  factors  enable  them  to  withstand  the  encn-ating 
effects  of  exposure  to  sewer-air  better  than  others,  and  so 
far  as  the  pathogenic  bacteria  are  concerned,  it  is  in  the 
feeble  body,  debilitated  by  confinement  and  impure  air  that 
they  make  most  headway  when  once  they  gain  entrance, 
against  the  armies  of  the  white  corpuscles  or  "L^uco- 
phytes"  with  which  nature  has  so  wonderfully  provided  us 
as  a  body  guard. 

But  Dr.  F.  L.  Dibble,*  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  tlie 
most  vigorous  protest  against  the  reign  of  sewer-gas  terror 
in  his  "Vagaries  of  Sanitary  Science."  His  writings,  how- 
ever, Uke  those  of  his  more  violent  adversaries,  were  pub- 
lished more  than  fifteen  years  ago  when  his  peculiar  deduc- 
tions were  more  excusable  than  they  would  be  today.  He 
writes  as  follows:  "It  was  soon  after  1850  when  the  gases 
of  the  sewers  first  began  to  be  talked  about ;  but  it  was 
not  until  about  the  year  1857  that  it  was  decided,  not  by 
chemical  experiment  or  by  any  other  investigation,  but  by 
a  whim  of  the  sanitarians,  that  there  should  be  a  distinct 
substance  known  as  sewer-gas. 

"The  most  discordant  and  contradictory  properties  were 
at  once  imputed  to  it.  Sometimes  its  gravity  caused  it  tO' 
descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  again,  by  its  surpass- 
ing levity,  is  ascended  to  heaven.  Its  powers  of  lateral  dif» 
fusion  were  illimitable;  it  would  permeate  masonary  e^ 
feet  thick;  its  backward  pressure  was  enormous;  then,  un- 
like other  gases,  instead  of  finding  vent  at  the  manholes  and 
large  openings  of  the  sewers,  it  had  such  affinity  for  the 
human  system,  to  poison  and  destroy  it,  that  it  remained 
pent  up  until  it  could  find  egress  through  some  crack  or 
pin-hole,  and  escape  into  our  dwellings.  Sometimes  it 
had  a  vile  odor;  again  it  had  a  faint,  mawkish  smell, 
but  the  climax  of  danger  was  reached  when  it  was  odorless, 
•"VatrarleB  of  Sanitary  Science." 
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Toisoning  by  sewer-gas/  says  the  London  Lancet  of  1882, 
in  condemnation  of  the  water  carriage  system,  Vhich  has 
no  smell,  is  the  cause  of  many  maladies.  We  take  the 
rattle  off  the  tail  of  the  snake  that  he  may  better  bite  us 
with  impunity.  Better  let  the  atmosphere  of  a  house  be 
nauseating  from  the  fumes  of  recent  faeces  or  pestilential 
from  the  fumes  of  a  cesspool  than  poison  its  inhabitants 
with  the  demon  sewer-gas  skilfully  laid  on  by  a  system  of 
closed  drains.'  Ventilating  them  by  gratings  in  the  street 
*is  Machiavelian  in  its  refinement  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness. 

The  doctor  has  also  a  kind  word  for  the  plumber  of  that 
day,  of  whom  he  wrote:  "This  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  proceeded  without  delay  to  fabricate  and  set  traps 
for  us,  which  he  said  would  shield  us  from  the  deadly  vapor. 
He  had  no  sooner  put  one  in  than  it  was  shown  that  the 
gas  was  generated  in  such  quantities  in  the  sewer  that  it 
was  forced  past  the  trap.  The  next  one  he  placed  went 
through  that^  inscrutable  process  of  'siphoning  out/  and 
we  were  worse  off  than  if  we  had  no  traps  at  all.  We  must 
now  ventilate  them;  when  this  was  done,  the  joints  began 
to  leak,  and  he  said  the  materials  of  the  pipes  were  so  weak 
that  it  could  not  stand  the  peppermint  test ;  and  in  some 
way  that  future  improvisation  alone  would  explain,  it  was 
proclaimed  that  sewer-gas  escaping  from  a  pin-hole  would 
cause  disease  much  more  surely  than  if  it  were  passing 
out  in  volumes  a  foot  in  diameter.  There  was  no  safety  but 
tearing  out  all  of  the  old  fixtures  and  replacing  them  with 
new  ones.  After  their  renewal  we  were  no  better  off,  for 
not  a  day  passed  that  the  sanitary  dervishes  did  not  relate 
the  poisoning  of  whole  families  by  sewer-gas." 

This  makes  entertaining  reading,  but  we  know  now  that 
the  mistake  the  doctor  made  was  in  failing  to  distinguish 
between  what  was  dangerous  and  what  was  not.    His  dia- 
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tribes,  however,  were  useful  in  instigating  more  careful 
study  of  the  facts,  though  he  was  entirely  justified  in  his 
strictures  on  the  increasing  complication  of  plumbing  and 
on  the  back  venting  of  traps. 

These  disputes  among  the  sanitarians  might  have  been 
avoided  if  thev  had  defined  the  kind  of  sewer-air  thev  were 
discussing.  If  one  side  had  reference  to  the  air  of  such 
sewers  as  the  underground  sanitariums  of  Paris,  I  have 
shown  you,  with  their  aquatic  pleasure  parties,  and  the 
other  had  in  mind  the  mephitic  gases  of  horribly  foul  cess- 
pools, their  discussions  must   necessarily  be   interminable. 

The  very  discussions,  however,  gave  rise  to  eager  in- 
quiries for  statistics  and  closer  observations  on  the  part 
of  scientists,  so  that  now  we  have  a  long  record  of  observed 
cases  of  injury  to  the  health  of  persons  exposed  to  sewer- 
gas  of  various  kinds. 

These  statistics  can  be  read  by  the  layman  as  well  as 
by  the  physician,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting 
reviews  of  them  has  been  made  by  a  civil  engineer,  Mr. 
Rocchling.*  Indeed  the  physicians  and  scientists  lack  often 
the  time  to  master  the  applications  of  their  own  researches 
and  discoveries  to  sanitary  engineering  and  plumbing.  Tlius 
one  of  the  most  recent  works  on  sanitation  and  hygiene 
written  by  a  physician  devotes  a  chapter  to  plumbing  and 
sewerage  which  contains  many  errors  in  design  and  prin- 
ciple. His  instruction,  for  instance,  that  every  soil  pipe 
branch  serving  two  or  more  water  closets  should  be  ex- 
tended up  above  the  highest  fixture  in  the  house  or  above 
the  roof,  would  please  the  ])ipc  dealer,  but  tend  to  bankrupt 
the  average  owner,  besides  adding  immeasurably  to  the 
complication  and  leakage  possibilities,  especially  in  large 
houses  and  hotels.    His  rule    should    have    been    worded 
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"every  stack  of  soil  pipe  should  be  extended  up  through 
the  roof."  To  extend  also  every  branch  to  the  roof 
would  add  comphcation  even  the  most  rugged  pipe 
dealer  would  hardly  dare  to  advocate.  In  a  cut  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  good  plumbing,  many  undesirable  things 
are  shown,  some  merely  slight  errors  in  drawing,  as  where 
a  trap  is  shown  without  any  seal,  and  other  errors  in  prin- 
ciple, as  where  fixtures  <lischarge  into  vent  pipes,  where 
branch  pipes  enter  the  soil  pipe  with  T  instead  of  Y  joints, 
and  where  very  small  vent  pipes  are  carried  up  great  lengths 
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above  the  highest  fixture  and  through  the  roof,  instead  of 
joining  th^soil  pipe  just  above  the  highest  fixture  whereby 
both  unnecessary  expense  and  complication,  as  well  as 
danger  from  closure  by  frost  and  snow  would  have  been 
partially  avoided. 

Another  drawing  shows  a  D  trap.  Fig.  36,  placed  in  a 
manner  quite  novel  in  plumbing  practice.  But  the  most 
important  inaccuracy  is  that,  whereas  in  the  D  trap,  accu- 
mulations of  grease  and  dirt  are  shown  in  ample  quantity 
in  the  unscoured  parts,  the  vent  opening  of  the  S  trap 
adjoining  the  D  is  shown  entirely  free  from  deposit. 

Xow  this  vent  opening,  being  entirclv  outside  of  the 
waterway  of  the  trap,  must  receive  even  less  scour  than  the 
comparatively  innocent  corner  of  the  D  trap.  By  what 
miraculous  intervention  of  Providence  then,  has  this  vent 
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mouth  cavity  escaped  contamination  when  the  D  trap  cor- 
ner has  been  packed  solid  full?  What  friendly  influence. 
too.  has  protected  the  cavity  at  the  right  side  of  the  D  and 
neglected  the  left  side?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mouth 
of  the  vent  pipe  will  clog  even  easier  than  the  unscoured 
portions  of  the  D  or  pof  trap  because  as  long  as  warm, 
fatty  vapors  rise  in  the  vent  pipe,  they  will  deposit  and 
congeal  more  or  less  grease  along  its  cool  sides  at  varying 
distances  above  the  month,  thus  adding  to  the  desposits 
caused  by  splashing  and  liquid  contact.  In  short  the  mouth 
of  the  vent  pipe  forms  an  unscoured  "pocket"  quite  as 
dangerous  as  any  of  those  other  pockets,  now  universally 
condemned,  which  constitute  the  one  great  characteristic 
defective  feature  of  all  "cesspool"  traps. 

rg  If  the  D  or  any   other    form   of   cesspool 

jy  trap  actually  clogs  at  times  as  the  doctor 

I     n.fisiitly  says  it  does,  and  the  passageway 

^^^^^        through  it  gradually  approximates  the  form 

''^l^^^B        of  the  S  trap,  as  shown  in   Fig.  37,  then 

^     ■        evidently  the  vent  pipe  mouth  at  the  top  of 

^^      y  ''"^  cesspool  trap  will  be  shut  off  by  this 

^BIf^    same  deposit,  and  whether  the  S  trap  be 

■as     veniej   Constructed  of  grease  or  of  lead  its  vent 

UuUnted'"s"ir«p. "'"""'  ^'"  ^^  similarly  closed. 

I  think  anyone  making  a  full  and  careful  study  of  the 
records  now  obtainable  of  the  effects  of  breathing  sewer- 
air  must  come  to  a  conclusion  somewhat  as  follows:  The 
danger  from  inhaling  sewer-gas  is  in  proportion  to  its  con- 
centration and  poisonous  composition.  Where  cesspcx)ls 
or  very  foul  and  ill-ventilated  sewers  are  used,  as  is  fre- 
quently' the  case  in  tmprogressive.  badly  administered  and 
ignorant  ct^im unities,  and  very  frequently  in  small  towns 
and   villages,  the  dangers  may  be   very   serious  and  con- 
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slant,  while  where  a  well-ventilated  and  well-constructed 
sewerage  system  has  been  provided,  as  in  the  best  admin- 
istered large  cities,  the  danger  is  comparatively  small. 

Nevertheless  decomposing  organic  matter  accumulates 
more  or  less  along  the  soil  and  drain  pipes  of  houses  as 
they  are  usually  constructed,  even  in  the  best  sewered  cities, 
and  the  products  of  such  decomposition,  if  continuously 
breathed,  in  somewhat  concentrated  form,  tend  to  produce 
a  general  impairment  of  the  health  predisposing  the  system 
to  tj'phoid  fever,  and  probably  also  to  other  infection,  and 
lowering  the  vital  forces  of  resistance  to  any  form  of 
specific   disease. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  normal  atmospheric 
air  contains  on  an  average,  in  10,000  volumes,  only  about 
three  volumes  of  carbonic  acid,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
standing  in  the  relation  of  2,090  to  7,910.  If  the  carbonic 
acid  increases  to  the  amount  of  50  to  100  volumes  in  the 
10.000,  it  becomes  fatal  to  human  life,  and  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  10  to  12  volumes  in  10,000  becomes  fatal.  Yet 
these  amounts  are  constantly  exceeded  in  unventilated  cess- 
pools and  foul  sewers. 

A  choked  sewer  of  Paris  was  found  by  Clanbry  to  con- 
tain 201  volumes  of  carbonic  acid,  and  299  volumes  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  10,000  volumes  of  air. 

In  another  case  he  found  340  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
and  125  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  Paris  sewer,  and  an 
average  of  230  of  carbonic  acid  and  81  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  19  cases. 

Letheby  found  53.2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  Lon- 
don sewer;  Miller  an  average  of  10.6  in  18  cases  and  of 
30.7  in  6  cases  in  London;  Beetz  an  average  of  31.4  in  8 
Munich  sewers;  Laws  an  average  of  69.2  in  three  London 
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sewers,  and  93,1  in  another  London  sewer,  even  as  late  as 
892. 

Cesspools  are  likely  to  be  as  bad  or  worse. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  analysis  of  the  air  of 
most  sewers  of  more  recent  date  does  not  show  such  alarm- 
ing amounts  of  poisonous  gases  and  they  should  not  show 
any  dangerous  amount  at  all,  but  instances  of  the  kind  60 
still  occur,  and,  in  the  case  of  cesspools,  dangerous  foulness 
is  very  common, 

Alessi  says:  "It  is  known  that  18  cubic  metres  (yards 
approximately)  of  excremenial  matter  can  give  out  in  24 
hours  about  18  cubic  metres  of  gas,  of  which  ID  cubic 
metres  are  of  fatty  acids  and  hydro-carbons;  from  5  to  6 
cubic  metres  are  carbonic  acid ;  from  2  to  3  are  of  am- 
monia; 2Q  litres  (quarts)  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  These 
gases,  considered  separately,  constitute  for  man  and  ani- 
mals the  most  poisonous  substances,  and  their  combination 
produces  very  rapid  deleterious  effects." 

There  is  no  excuse  today,  however,  in  the  light  of  ow 
knowledge  of  sewer  and  plumbing  ventilation,  for  allowinj^ 
these  gases  to  accumulate  in  our  sewers  and  drains  in  si 
concentration  as  to  be  injurious.  Nevertheless  foul 
pools  and  sewers  still  exist  in  the  less  enlightened  parts  id 
the  country,  and  a  few  words  are  needed  relative  to  the 
danger  of  breathing  the  products  of  decomposition  in  00a- 
cent rated  form. 

Dr.  Hankel,*  in  recording  cases  of  injury  from  breathing 
cesspool  air,  has  classified  the  effects  into,  (i),  the  miW 
form;  (2),  the  fairly  severe  form;  {3),  the  severe  fom 
and  (4),  the  chronic  forni.  The  first,  he  says,  i: 
known  among  sewer  men,  the  symptoms  being  the 
of  a  heavy  load  upon  the  head  and  chest,  and  in 

•Ern«t    liatiKel.    '■Ein   TodeBfaU    aureh    ElnnlhmBn    von   C 
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rases,  vomiting,  severe  pains  in  the  abdomen,  diarrohea, 
^ddiness  and  weakness,  with  disturbance  in  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

In  the  second  form  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  covered 
with  cold  perspiration.  Severe  pains  are  felt  in  the  stom- 
ach, throat  and  muscles.  **Delirium,  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  muscles,  fainting  fits,  singing  and  talking,  have  fre- 
quently been  observed  at  this  stage."  Then  follow  uncon- 
sciousness, convulsions,  and  other  serious  symptoms. 

In  the  third,  or  severe  form,  death  occurs.  The  work- 
man, on  entering  the  very  foul  cesspool  "collapses  all  at 
once  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet,"  the  entrance 
being  accompanied  sometimes  by  severe  convulsive  fits, 
vomiting,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  etc. 

The  chronic  form  has  been  observed  in  laborers  in  mines 
and  chemical  works,  and  is  not  applicable  to  plumbing. 

Many  cases  have  been  reported,  on  good  authority,  of 
deaths  through  cesspool  air  poisoning  of  the  severe  form 
from  very  foul  cesspools.  They  have  occurred  in  places 
where  the  products  of  decomposition  and  putrefaction 
were  in  a  highly  concentrated  state,  and  under  circum- 
stances admitting  of  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  their  cause. 
They  illustrate  what  may  be  termed  the  **direct"  or 
"mephitic"  (probably  chemical)  action  of  sewer  gas,  as 
distinguished  from  the  "indirect"  or  "predisposing"  action. 

In  addition  to  these  practically  demonstrated  cases,  we 
have  the  records  of  a  different  class  of  accidents  resulting 
in  death,  which  must  be  accepted  as  caused  directly  or  in- 
directly by  cesspool  air,  not  with  the  positive  proof  of  the 
first,  but  with  sufficient  evidence  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  physicians  reporting  them,  or  of  the  courts  in 
several  cases  where  they  formed  the  subject  of  lawsuits. 
They  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  interesting  than  the 
others,  because  they  occurred  under  conditions  more  com- 
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mon,  that  is,  under  conditions  in  which  the  public  as  a 
whole  are  involved  and  not  merely  the  comparatively  small 
number  who  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  sewers. 

The  accumulation  from  year  to  year  of  similar  records 
brings  the  evidence  closer  and  closer  to  the  value  of  pos- 
itive demonstration,  and  at  any  rate  it  will  be  wise  for  the 
I)ublic  to  accept  them  as  such  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  | 
the  best  proof  to  be  obtained  until  individuals  are  found 
I)ublic  spirited  enough  to  voluntarily  surrender  themselves 
in  the  interest  of  science  to  such  experimentation  as  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Alessi*  on  animals. 

\Vc  come  now  to  the  other  forms  of  sewer-gas  poisoning 
designated  by  llankel  as  the  "mild"  and  the  "fairly  severe" 
forms.  But  before  presenting  a  few  of  the  recorded  cases, 
it  is  important  as  a  preparation  for  properly  understand- 
ing them  to  review  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Alessi  on 
tiic  effect  of  sewcr-gas  in  predisposing  the  system  to  spe- 
cial disease  infection.  His  experiments  were  made  upon 
animals  of  different  kinds,  and  resulted  in  showing  that 
after  exposure  to  tiie  influence  of  putrid  gases,  including 
scwer-gas,  inoculation  with  the  germs  of  certain  diseases 
killotl  tlieni,  but  that  these  germs  failed  to  kill  when  the 
animals  had  been  kept  umler  normal  condition. 

lie  took  rats,  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits. -and  exposed  some 
i^f  thorn  to  sewer  ami  other  putrid  gases.  The  rest  he  kept 
as  a  control  exiHTiment.  unilor  normal  conditions,  and  after 
a  while  iuivulated  all  of  them  with  the  baccillus  of  typhoid 
fevor  and  iho  baoiorium  coli  connnunis.  and  then  he  care- 
fully obsiTvod  and  recorded  the  results  produced  on  both 
sets  of  animal <,  including  microscopic  examinations  with 
cull un*s  of  llicir  orj^ans  and  bKx'>d. 

In  a  stvoiul  sot  of  exiHTimonts  he  studied  "whether  the 

•it    .\lo'«!t|  *\^n  rutrUl  i';.^sos  »^  rr^lsposinr  Cause*  of  TyphoM 
bVvt'r."  Journal  of  I  ho  SanitAry  Institute.*^  1$95.     VoL  XVX  p.  417. 
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chemical  substances  which  are  commonly  given  out  in  a 
state  of  gas  from  putrid  fermentations  can  also  exercise 
separately  a  similar  influence  on  the  animal  organism/* 

The  experiments  were  conducted  with  so  much  care, 
thoroughness  and  precaution  that  they  cannot  fail  to  con- 
vince the  reader  of  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions,  which 
Dr.  Alessi  states  as  follows: 

"From  my  researches,  taken  together,  I  think  I  am  au- 
thorized to  conclude  as  follows: 

"i.  The  inspiration  of  putrid  gases  predisposes  the  ani- 
mals (rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  rats)  to  the  pathogenic  action 
of  even  attenuated  typhoid  bacilli,  and  of  bacterium  coli. 

"2.  This  predisposition  is  due  to  the  combination  of 
gases  g^ven  out  by  putrid  fermentations,  and  not  to  any  one 
separately. 

"3.  It  is  probable  that  this  experimental  predisposition 
is  diminished  by  prolonged  breathing  of  the  said  gases. 

**These  conclusions,  then,  serve  to  confirm  what  some 
authors  had  epidemiologically  foreseen,  and  social  hygiene 
had  practically  and  painfully  confirmed." 

The  gases  which,  taken  separately,  were  found  not  to 
predispose  the  animals  to  typhoid  infection,  were  retilindol 
a  very  strong  smelling  product  of  putrefaction  of  al- 
buminous substances,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
methyl  sulphide,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  Qxide,  and  am- 
monium sulphide.  **Not  only,''  says  Dr.  Alessi,  **(lid  the 
gases  taken  separately,  have  no  predisposing  eflfect,  but 
even  some  of  them  when  mixed,  for  which  reason  I  may 
be  allowed  to  suppose  that  both  the  exhalations  arising 
from  faecal  and  the  exhalations  arising  from  organic  mat- 
ter in  putrefaction,  are  not  composed  of  simple  mixtures, 
but  are  much  more  complicated  than  might  be  believed. 
And  the  predisposing  cause  might  also  have  its  scat  in 
those  fetid  substances  of  neutral  character,  which  it  is  im- 
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possible  either  to  understand  or  determine,  whether  from 
their  small  quantity,  the  insufficiency  of  analytical  methods, 
or  from  the  imperfection  of  those  which  we  have," 

Dr.  Alessi  experimented  on  312  animals,  of  which  179 
were  exposed  to  the  sewer-gas  and  133  were  kept  in  fresll 
air.  Of  the  exposed  animals  143  died  when  inoculated  with 
the  bacteria;  whereas  of  the  animals  not  exposed  only  thret 
died,  all  of  whicli  were  rats. 

He  found  that  the  animals  acquired  the  predispositioDi 
to  infection  more  easily  during  the  first  two  weeks  thao 
after  that  time,  which  may  explain  in  a  certain  degree  vi^J 
individuals  who  habitually  breathe  sewer-air  beconw 
habituated  to  it  and  acquire  a  certain  immunity  from  in- 
testinal and  other  infections. 

Sanitary  engineers  have  frequently  raised  the  question 
for  discussion  whether  it  will  be  best  to  seek  security  bj 
perfecting  our  sewerage  system  to  the  extent  of  rendering 
the  air  within  it  as  innocuous  as  the  outer  air,  or  whether 
we  must,  as  it  were,  "bottle  up"  the  sewers  under  the 
assumption  that  sewer-air  must  always  be  dangerous  under 
any  degree  of  dilution  with  pure  air,  or  exposure  lo  sun 
light,  and  direct  our  energies  to  confining  sewer-gases  to 
the  sewers  themselves,  a  course  which  must  necessarily 
tend  to  vastly  increase  the  expense  and  danger  of  house 
plumbing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  difference  of  opinion  on  this  sUl^ 
jeqt  is  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  data  which  scientists 
have  now  prepared  for  us. 

All  sewers  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  their  Vt 
rendered  entirely  innocuous.  House  drains  should  aid  in 
ventilating  the  sewers,  the  disconnecting  or  main  house  trap 
and  all  "back  venting"  should  be  rigidly  prohibited  1^ 
law,  and  the  whole  interior  piping  system  be  vastly  sim- 
j.hlied. 
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I  base  my  position,  in  part,  on  the  recent  researches  and 
discoveries  of  a  great  many  distinguished  modern  in- 
vestigators who  are  in  accord  in  concluding  that  the  num- 
ber of  germs  in  sewer-air  is  small  and  less  than  in  outside 
air ;  that  the  bacteria  found  in  sewer-air  are  not  the  same  in 
kind  as  those  found  in  the  sewage  itself,  but  are  the  same 
as  those  found  in  the  air  outside  the  sewers;  that  dis- 
ease germs  are  and  demonstrably  must  be  rarely  found 
in  sewer-air  and  can  live  but  a  very  short  time  in  sewage 
itself;  that  disease  germs  cannot  detach  themselves  from 
the  surface  of  water  at  rest,  nor  from  the  damp  surfaces 
of  sewers ;  that  bacteria  in  sewer-air,  whether  reaching  the 
sewers  from  the  external  air  or  from  the  bursting  of 
bubbles  or  drying  of  the  sewage,  tend  to  fall  by  gravity  into 
the  water  of  sewers  or  to  be  driven  by  air  currents  against 
moist  surfaces  in  the  sewers  and  drain  pipes,  from  which 
they  cannot  again  arise  spontaneously ;  that  sewers  can  be  and 
frequently  are  so  well  constructed  and  ventilated  that  the 
air  within  them  becomes  entirely  innocuous;  and  in  part 
from  my  own  investigations  and  conclusions.  By  taking 
advantage  of  modern  discoveries  and  progress  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  house  drainage  without  the  disconnecting  trap  and 
back  venting  can  be  made  perfectly  safe  whereas  the  com- 
plicated system  now  generally  in  vogue  cannot  be  so  made. 

Thus  we  find  that  plumbing  has  become  a  science  based 
upon  some  of  the  most  profound  and  delicate  researches, 
in  both  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world  and  that  the 
arrangement  of  our  piping  is  governed  by  the  habits  of 
the  minutest  living  beings  known  to  the  microscope. 

The  following  conclusions  referred  to  in  our  intro- 
ductory chapter  have  been  practically  accepted  by  all  in- 
vestigators as  demonstrated: 

(i)  Dust  and  germs  cannot  rise  from  wet  surfaces  or 
from  water  or  sewage  under  normal  conditions.    Abnormal 
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conditions  in  sewers  producing  splashing  and  bubbling  may 
in  practice  allow  a  few  germs  to  escape  into  the  air,  but 
these  conditions  may  be  obviated  by  proper  construction 
and  regulation. 

(2)  A  sound  water  seal  forms  a  reliable  barrier  against 
sewer-air  and  germs. 

{3)  It  is  possible  that  germs  may  be  lifted  by  air  cur- 
rents in  sewers  from  dried  surfaces,  but  so  strong  a  cur- 
rent appears  to  be  required  for  this  that  in  practice  the 
number  may  be  considered  as  negligible  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  sanitarian. 

(4)  Disease  germs  do  not  live  long  in  sewage  in  com- 
petition  with  other  germs. 

(5)  Fewer  germs  of  any  kind  are  found  in  the  air  o( 
sewers  than  in  the  outer  air  above  them, 

(6)  Disease  germs  may  abound  in  the  outer  air,  but  in 
sewer-air  their  number  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint. 

From  my  own  investigations  and  the  above  conceded 
facts  I  feel  Justified  in  drawing  the  following  deductions: 

(1)  The  back  venting  of  traps  destroys  their  seal  by 
evaporation  and  renders  them  useless  as  barriers  against 
sewer-air, 

(2)  Splashing  and  bubbling  in  sewers  may  be  prevented 
by  proper  construction  and  regulation. 

(3)  The  use  of  disconnecting  traps  shuts  off  the  only 
effective  method  of  sewer  ventilation  and  forces  foul 
sewer-air  into  the  streets. 

(4)  The  best  way  to  filter  the  air  of  cities  and  towns  o£ 
dust  and  germs  is  to  ventilate  the  sewers  through  the  houj 
drains  in  which  these  impurities  are  caught  and  destroyed 

(5)  Permanently  reliable  pipe  jointing  is  obtainable. 
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(6)  Hence  all  danger  from  sewer-air  may  now  be 
avoided  by  such  ventilation  and  the  use  of  reliable  traps 
and  piping. 

It  remains  now  to  review,  in  brief  detail,  the  investiga- 
tions of  some  of  the  highest  authorities  leading  up  to  these 
conclusions,  and  my  own  experiments  and  reasoning  from 
which  they  are  deduced. 
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Investigations  of  Modern  Scientists  on 
The  Question  of  the  Passage  of  Gases  and  Germs 

Through  Water  Traps. 


ml 

bacteria  can 

pass 

water  in  traps. 


Dr.  Carmichaers  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  contents  of 
the  soil  pipe,  both  gases  and  germs,  are  able 
to  pass  through  a  sound  water  trap. 

Dr.  Andrew  Fergus  had  shown  that  con- 
centrated gases  would  pass  through  a  water 
trap,  and  had  had  glass  tubes  bent  in  the 
"rig.  39.  Appa-  form  of  a  trap  to  show  this.  Ammonia 
"^Tiniri/^whether  was  detected  on  the  other  side  of  the  trap 
"through  in  15  minutes,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
from  3  to  4  hours,  and  carbonic  acid  in  I V2 
hours.  But  the  gases  were  j)rcsented  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  very  concentrated  condition,  probably  not 
under  50  per  cent.  Dr.  Carnnchacl  wished  to  see  what  the 
result  would  be  with  ordinary  sewer  gas  from  a  very  foul 
soil  pipe,  both  with  gases  and  with  germs,  and  he  there- 
fore experimented  on  the  trap  of  a  pan  closet,  the  kind 
generally  used  in  Glasgow  at  the  time.  The  conditions  were 
as  shown  in  Fig.  40.  Two  other  pan  closets  entered  the  soil 
pipe,  which  was  ventilated  above  the  upper  closet  by  a  2-in. 
pipe  up  to  and  through  the  roof.  The  lower  end  of  the 
soil  pipe  passed  untrapped  and  unventilatcd  into  the  drain. 
The  mouth  of  the  sewer  was  submerged  at  high  tide  so 
that  sewer  gases  tended  to  be  pressed  back  toward  the 
houses,  so  tliat  as  trying  conditions  as  possible  were  prc- 
bcnted. 
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T5r.  Cartnichael  liiok  off  the  basin  and  jtan  from  tlie  water- 
'■.s€l  and  screwed  a  zinc  plate  air-tight  over  liie  receiver. 
-  shown.  Tlirongh  this  plate  passed  two  lead  pipes  with 
ii']>ci:jcks    extending    aljout    cifjlit    inches    above   tlie    plate. 


'ouffli  trap  seals. 


t  scwrr  air  from  the  receiver  was  drawn  by  an  aspirator 

I  six  gbss  vessels  of  water  arranged  in  a  row,  as 

Tlic  air  was  intrrxKiccd  into  the  receiver  from  the 

n  after  having  been  washed    by    passing    through    the 

liil  in  the  single  glass  vessel  at  the  left.    The  water  in  all 

L-  vcBselit  was  chargL'il  with  a  strong  sohition  of  caustic 

tasb  wliicli  is  capable  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  the  first 

ice  U>  be  sought  for  in  the  scwcr  air.    The  aspiration 
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was  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  in  each  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  tests  made  for  tlie  gas.  The  average  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  which  passed  through  the  trap  seal  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  a  htlle  over  7  grains. 

For  the  ammonia  testings  sulphuric  acid  was  used  in  the 
water  of  the  seven  vessels  instead  of  potash.  The  amount 
of  this  gas  which  passed  through  the  trap  in  24  hours  was 
i-4ooth  to  i-200th  of  a  grain.  The  amount  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  same  time  was  about  i-iooth  of  a  grain. 

"These  are  the  quantities,"  says  Dr.  Carmichael,  "of  the 
only  sewage  gases  existing  in  the  soil  pipe,  in  estimable 
quantities,  which  pass  through  an  ordinary  water  closet  trap 
in  24  hours." 

The  doctor  made  another  series  of  tests  with  a  new  lead 
W.  C.  trap,  as  shown  in  I-ig.  41,  s6  as  to  make  certain  tlal 
the  gases  found  were  in  no  way  pecuhar  to  the  filth  in  liie 
old  trap,  Almost  identically  the  same  results  were  obtained, 
but  the  amounts  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
were  very  slightly  less,  which  might  show  that  the  filth  in 
the  receiver  'and  old  trap  may  have  been  responsible  for  i 
small  percentage  of  the  gas  produced. 

He  also  made  the  experiments  again  with  the  soil  pipt! 
2-inch  vent  closed  at  the  top.  This  increased  the  amouitt 
of  gases  passed  through  the  water  seal  to  32  and  17  grains 
in  the  case  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen was  increased  from  i-iooth  to  i-tjoth  of  a  grain  in  the 
24  hours.  Diffused  through  the  atmosphere  of  a  house 
these  quantities  are  from  a  health  point  of  view  absolutely 
harmless.  "Thirty-two  grains  (the  largest  quantity)  of  cap 
bonic  acid  is  less  than  the  quantity  of  the  same  gas  given  aS 
when  a  bottle  of  lemonade  is  drawn."  A  man  exhales  in 
the  same  time  about  400  times  the  amount  which  passed 
through  the  trap  from  an  unveiitilated  and  very  foul  siA 
pipe.    The  i-iooth  of  a  grain  of  ammonia  and  the  i-6oth  of 
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a  giaiti  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  would,  of  course,  be  ut- 
terly unnoticcablr.  As  for  the  foetid  organic  vapors,  mere 
traces  of  these  exist  in  the  sewer-air,  and  if  they  do  pass 
through  the  trap  they  would  be  in  quantities  too  niinuie  for 
liclection.     "We  arc  able,  however,  to  state  in  more  exact 
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i*  lenns  something  as  to  the  quantity  in  which  they  may  come 
Bimngb.  These  vapors  are  organic ;  as  already  stated,  they 
^^b  carbo-ammoniacal,  they  are  therefore  decomposed  by 
^Hnaklyn's  process  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
^r*>i  ammonia,  and  are,  therefore  (if  they  do  pass  through  the 
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trap),  included  in  the  ammonia;  and  consequently  It 
(probably  very  much  less)  than  the  i-iooih  of  a  grain  u 
24  hours.    This.  I  need  scarcely  say,  must  be  harmless. 

CAN   BACTERIA  PASS  THBOL'GH    A  TRAP. 

We  now  come  to  llie  much  more  important  question  > 
to  whether  organic  particles,  bacteria,  can  pass  througl 
the  trap.  A  simple  but  crude  method  of  examining  the 
question  consists  of  a  microscopical  comparison  of  watet 
through  which  soil  pipe  air  has  been  drawn,  with  waief 
through  which  air  over  the  trap  has  been  drawn.  No  par- 
ticles were  found,  by  this  method,  to  have  passed  through 
the  trap.  The  organic  particles  are  rendered  so  heavy  bjf 
soaking  with  water  that  they  are  neither  raised  with  the 
aqueous  vapor  nor  by  wind  blowing  over  the  surface,  a 
has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Frankland  and  many  others.  But 
"marshes  and  swamps,  in  a  dry  season,  when  the  water  ii 
low  and  the  particles  are  drying  on  the  muddy  sides,  and  c 
the  vegetation  on  the  banks,  are  frequently  very  pestileo' 
tial."  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  says:  "One  thing  is  certain 
with  reference  to  malaria,  that  all  authorities  are  agreed 
that  it  is  never  extricated  from  a  water  surface."  Dr.  Car 
michael  .set  to  work  to  prove  these  matters  conclusively.  He 
used  a  "culture"  liquid  capable  ol  cultivating  any  germs 
added  to  it.  and  after  sterilizing  it  in  a  temperature  c 
212'  F.  he  introduced  into  it  the  air  taken  from  the  trap  V 
be  tested.  If  after  keeping  the  liquid  at  cultivation  tempef' 
ature,  say  from  60  to  120  deg.  Fahr.,  for  several  weeks,  i 
remains  clear,  then,  no  germs  could  have  been  in  the  air,  ai 
the  water  seal  must  have  prevented  their  passage.  If,  < 
the  other  hand,  the  air  had  germs  in  it,  they  would  multild| 
enormously  in  the  infusion,  rendering  it  opaque  and  % 
haps  producing  growths  of  fungi. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  42.     A  glass  fl< 
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ontaining  the  culture  solution,  a  hay  infusion,  was  con- 
lected  on  the  one  side  with  a  U-shaped  glass  trap  contain- 
ng  water,  and  on  the  other  with  an  aspirator  as  shown, 
rhe  hay  infusion  and  the  water  in  the  U-shaped  trap  were 
oth  sterilized  by  boiling.  The  U-shaped  trap  was  con- 
lected  on  its  other  side  with  the  soil  pipe  side  of  the  water- 


closet  trap.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  arrangement  that  any 
germs  coming  from  the  soil  pipe  which  passed  through  the 
water  trap  would  be  carried  in  the  air  current  over  to  the 
infusion  and  would  cause  it  to  putrefy.  But  no  such  parti- 
cles passed  through  the  trap  seal,  for  the  hay  infusion  re- 
mained perfectly  clear  though  the  experiments  were  con- 
tinued for  five  months.    The  tests  were  made  both  with  and 
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without  the  aspirator,  and  various  kinds  of  culture  liquids 
were  used.  Tests  were  also  made  with  the  U-shaped  trap 
omilted,  and  in  these  cases  the  infusions  began  to  putrefy 
in  a  few  days,  showing  that  the  water  trap  really  prevented 
the  germs   from  passing. 

These  experiments  seemed  conclusive ;  but  lest  it  might  be 
objected  that  germs  might  rise  from  the  liquid  of  the  trap 
and  fail  to  be  carried  over,  or  that  an  ordinary  water-closet 


trap  might  behave  differently  from  the  glass  one  employed, 
Dr.  Carmichael  made  a  still  more  crucial  series  of  tests  as 
follows:  Nitrogen  bulbs,  Figs.  39  and  43,  were  charged 
with  a  strong  cultivating  liquid  called  Pasteur's  solubon, 
and  sterilized.  The  lead  W.  C.  trap,  connected  with  the 
soil  pipe,  was  also  stcriliied  by  heating  it  to  350  to  400 
degrees  Fahr..  and  the  bulbs  were  connected  with  the  house 
side  of  the  trap  with  aji  air-tight  connection  already  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  first  experiments.    The  other 
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end  of  the  bulb  vessel  was  connected  with  the  aspirator.  I 
In  order  to  let  air  into  the  trap  chamber  above  the  water 
seal  a  filtering  tube  was  used  so  that  no  germs  could  come  ' 
to  the  bulbs  unless  they  passed  over  the  W.  C,  'trap  seal. 
The  whole  apparatus  was  most  carefully  and  thoroughly 
sterilized.  The  filtered  air  was  drawn  by  the  aspirator  into 
the  chamber  over  the  trap  seal  and  then  bubbled  continu- 
ously through  the  liquid  in  the  bulbs  for  from  24  to  36 
hours,  and  the  bulbs  were  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm 
room  at  75  to  100  degrees  Fahr.  for  several  months,  and 
the  experiments  were  repeated  in  the  most  rigorous  and 
careful  manner.  The  liquids  in  all  the  tubes  and  flasks, 
though  tcept  for  from  two  to  five  months  at  cultivation  tem- 
perature, remained  perfectly  clear,  and  even  when  examined 
with  a  most  powerful  microscope  used  for  germ  studies  and 
multiplying  900  diameters,  exhibited  no  trace  of  life.  Dr. 
Cartnichael  concludes  as  follows: 

"Water  traps  are,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  employed,  that  is,  for  the  exclusion  from  houses 
of  injurious  substances  contained  in  the  soil  pipe,  perfectly 
trustworthy.  They  exclude  the  soil  pipe  atmosphere  to  such 
an  extent,  that  what  escapes  through  the  water  is  so  little 
in  amount,  and  so  purified  by  filtration,  as  to  be  perfectly 
harmless ;  and  they  exclude  entirely  all  germs  and  particles, 
including,  without  doubt,  the  specific  germs  or  contagia  of 
disease,  which,  we  have  already  seen,  are,  so  far  as  known, 
distinctly  particulate." 

Dr.  Cannichael.  in  describing  the  pan  closet  used  in  his 
experiments.  Fig.  43,  says:  "It  you  examine  such  a  trunk 
(rccwver)  as  is  found  in  almost  every  house  in  Glasgow, 
you  will  find  it  coated  over,  to  the  thickness,  frequently,  of 
an  inch  or  more  with  filth."  He  then  recommended  the 
short  hopper  he  showed  in  the  picture  above  the  pan  closet, 

L3    glass    vessels    shown    in    the    initial    cut    to 
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this  chapter,  illustrate  another  experiment  made  hy  Dr. 
Carmichael,  to  see  if  germs  would  rise  from  the  surface 
of  water  al  rest.  He  placed  cultivating  liquid  in  each  of  the 
tubes  and  connected  them  together  at  the  top  by  a  rubber 


tube.  Into  each  lulw  had  been  placed  a  small  capillaiy 
tube  filled  with  a  putrid  liquid  and  hermetically  sealed  it. 
both  ends.  The  cultivating  liquid  was  sterilized  in  bodi 
large  tubes.     Then  one  of  the  small  capillan    tubes 


Can  Bactebia  Escape  From  a  Liquid  at  Rest? 

en  by  shaking  and  its  putrid  contents  thus  mixed  with 
nfusion  in  its  enclosing  vessel.    The  germs  did  not  pass 
into  the  other  vessel,  even  though  the  test  was  aai- 
xi  for  five  years  uninterruptedly. 


STUDIES    OF    PUMPELLY    AND    SMYTH. 

he  experiments  of  Professors  Pumpelly  and  Smyth  for 
National  Board  of  Health  at  Washington  are  extremely 
resting  and  fully  corroborate  those  of  Carmichael. 
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In  their  first  scries  made  to  determine  whether  bacleii 
or  other  pariicuUte  Diaiter  can  dUenlangle  themselves  fn 
a  liquid,  water,  sewage  and  putrefied  substances  were  si 
pended,  as  shown  in  Fig.  44,  in  a  bent  tube  over  a  sterilia 
beef  infusion  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  ranged  bc 
twcen  20  and  35  degrees  Centr,    The  flask  containing  th 
infusion  was  closed  air  tight  by  a  rubber  stopper,  throug 
which  the  tube  passed,  which  held  the  sewage  in  a  sma 
bowl  or  trap  at  its  lower  end.    The  stoppers  contained  als 
a  small  asbestos  filled  filter  tube.    In  this  form  of  the  expeti 
ments  the  air  around  the  sewage  was  in  a  state  of  rest. 

CAN  BACTERIA  DISENTANGLE  THEMSELVES  FROM   LIQUIDS. 

In  another  form  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  45  was  use 
to  investigate  whether  a  current  of  air  could  lake  up  germ 
from  a  liquid  at  rest.  The  sewage  was  placed  in  a  U-shape 
tube  which  formed  the  trap,  and  was  connected  with  a  AasI 
containing  the  culture  liquid  by  means  of  narrow  tubing. 
shown.  This  tube  passed  through  rubber  stoppers  whid 
close  the  tops  of  the  flask  and  one  arm  of  the  trap.  Ai 
asjiirator  tube  packed  with  an  asbestos  filler  was  connect) 
with  the  flask  through  its  rubber  stopper,  and  air  was  drawl 
at  any  desired  rapidity  through  the  apparatus,  being  filter© 
before  entering  the  trap  by  an  asbestos  filter  in  a  small  glas 
tube  connecting  with  the  trap  through  its  rubber  stopper. 

Finally  a  third  form  of  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  46,  wa 
used  lo  see  if  a  liquid  can  part  with  germs  when  bubbling 
in  consequence  of  the  evolution  of  gases  produced  by  it 
own  fermentation,  or  of  the  aspiration  of  air  through  ic 
<nass.  The  sewage  in  this  case  was  held  in  a  small  test  tube 
the  filtering  tube  supplying  air  descended  nearly  to  the  bot 
torn  of  the  sewage  so  that,  as  it  was  drawn  through  it  by 
aspirator,  it  created  a  bubbling  or  boiling  of  the  liquid.  TTn 
aspiration  was  produced  by  connecting  the  aspirator 
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]  a  large  flask  of  water  and  then  drawing  ofT  the  water 
■ough  a  stop  cock  connected  with  ihe  bottom  of  the  flask 
any  desired  speed.    The  results  of  these  experiments  were 
1  in  the  repon  as  follows : 


11  ..^J 


"At  normal  summer  temperatures  no  germs  were  given 
f  from  the  decomposing  hquids  whenever  their  surfaces 
unained  unbroken,  even  though  in  some  of  the  experi- 
lents  the  air  was  continuously  conducted  over  them  in  a 

L.Vhen  the  surfaces  of  the  liquids  were  broken, 
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however,  by  the  bursting  of  bubbles,  germs  were  invariably 
given  off  and  ihe  sterilized  infusions  infected,  no  matter  how 
slowly  the  aspiration  was  conducted," 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  germs  were  not  conveyed  along 
the  inner  surface  o£  the  bent  connecting  tube  between  the 
trap  and  the  flask  containing  the  infusions,  by  capillary 
action,  the  bend  in  this  tube  was  kept  perfectly  free  from 
moisture  during  the  entire  time  of  the  experimentation  by 
means  of  a  gentle  heat. 

"As  the  tubes,"  says  the  report,  "were  constantly  covered 
with  films  of  moisture  from  condensed  vapors  there  was  t» 
possibility  of  the  bacterial  growths  drying  around  the  sur- 
face edges  of  the  infusions  in  the  inner  arms ;  nor.  were  that 
to  happen,  would  it  seem  probable,  judging  from  Wemich's 
experiments,  thai  germs  could  become  detached  and  taken 
up  by  the  air  in  the  flasks." 

The  experiments  of  Naegeli,  Wernich,  Miquel  and  others 
clearly  sliow,  also,  that  under  normal  conditions  germs  arc 
not  given  off  to  the  snrroimding  air  through  the  evapora^ 
tion  of  a  liquid  containing  them,  nor  from  thoroughly 
moistened  sand  or  solid  matter  of  any  kind. 

FURTHER    STUDIES    OF    PUMPELLY    AND    SMYTH. 

The  studies  of  Pumpelly  and  Smyth  on  soils  as  filters  of 
different  compositions  and  structures  are  very  important  anJ 
were  made  to  ascertain : 

1,  Their  action  as  filters  for  air  or  gases,  generally. 

2.  Their  action  as  filters  for  water  and  other  liquids. 
When  we  consider  that  every  foul  and  defective  cesspod 

is  a  center  of  pollution  to  the  ground  water  which  supplies 
our  wells,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  the  reservoirs  fOT 
cities,  we  can  understand  the  importance  of  determining  to 
what  extent  average  soils  ran  filter  them.  Our  house* 
become  the  ventilating  chimneys  for  the  surrounding  ground. 
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sucking  in  the  air  from  its  pores,  and  when  this  air  is  pol- 
luted by  sewage  it  is  important  to  know  if  these  impurities 
can  be  removed  from  it  by  filtration.  The  experiments 
showed  that  the  filters,  especially  where  wet,  were  able,  as 
might  be  expected  from  what  we  have  learned  about  bac- 
teria adhering  to  damp  surfaces,  to  entangle  and  retain  the 
germs  which  had  been  floating  in  the  air,  whereas  when  the 
germs  were  in  water  none  of  the  filters  tried  could,  for  the 
same  reason,  extricate  them  from  it.  The  germs  could  not 
escape  from  the  water,  but  had  to  follow  it  between  the 
grains  of  the  filters. 

Our  next  two  pictures  show  the  apparatus  used  for  mak- 
ing these  investigations  (Figs.  47  and  48).  Fig.  47  shows  a 
simple  test  tube  slightly  contracted  at  the  center,  having 
an  infusion  of  beef  or  some  other  easily  putrescible  sub- 
stance at  the  bottom.  A  small  piece  of  copper  gauze  rested 
on  the  shoulder  formed  by  the  contraction  in  the  tube  above 
the  infusion,  and  upon  this  copper  gauze  as  a  support  rested 
the  substance  to  be  tested  in  each  case  as  a  filter.  The  height 
of  the  filter  column  varied  from  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
to  about  six  inches.  Nearly  ninety  filters  were  tried  of  as- 
bestos, sand,  loess,  charcoal,  animal  charcoal  and  coal  ashes. 
This  apparatus  and  the  others  to  be  described  showed  that 
dry  soils,  even  in  comparatively  coarse  grains  form  good  fil- 
ters for  germ-laden  air,  and  the  wet  filters  are  still  more 
eflScacious  than  dry;  and  that  putrid  soils  not  only  retain 
the  germs  which  they  already  possess,  but  also  extract  others 
from  air  passing  through  them.  The  infusions  under  the 
filters  remained  sound  for  months,  though  separated  from 
the  bacteria  floating  in  the  surrounding  air  only  by  a  very 
small  layer  of  the  filter. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  apparatus  shown 
(Fig.  48)  was  used  to  show  the  eflfect  of  the  filters  upon  a 
current  of  air  passing  through  them.    A  flask  provided  with 
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an  air-tight  rubber  stopper  was  used.  The  filter  was  placed 
in  a  tube  passing  through  the  stopper  and  rested  on  a  copper 
gauze  within  the  tube.  The  aspirator  tube  also  passed 
through  the  stopper  and  its  lower  end  was  protected  by  a 
filter  in  order  to  prevent  microbes  from  entering  the  flask 
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through  it  while  it  was  disconnected  with  the  aspirating 
mechanism  which  we  have  already  described.  The  beef  in- 
fusion was  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  The  filters  were 
subjected  in  this,  and  in  another  apparatus  shown  in  the  test 
tube  Fig.  48a.  at  intervals  during  five  months  to  rapid  cur- 
rents of  air  beginning  at  the  rate  of  i  quart  in  from  4  to  7j4 
hours  and  increasing  to  i  quart  in  i  yi  minutes.  The  two  filter 
columns  in  the  bent  tube  apparatus  were  about  4  inches  (10 
centimeters )   high  each,  and  consisted    of    sand    screened 
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^h  30  to  50  meshes  per  inch;  in  others  fine  sand,  10c 
1  an  inch,  was   used,  and  in  still  others  asbestos 
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jacked  rather  tightly.    All  the  filters  stood  these  extremely 

j}'ing  tests,  the  infusions  remaining  intact. 

MSlie  experiments  show  that  as  long  as  the  grains  arc 
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small,  all  ihe  substances  tested,  filter  perfectly  all  organisms 
from  the  air  passing  through  them. 

Very  different  were  the  results  of  the  attempts  to  6Iter 
germs  from  liquids. 

In  these  experiments  there  were  tried  in  the  first  apparatus 
consisting  of  the  simple  test  tube,  three  sets  of  filtrations, 
the  liquids  being  respectively  (a)  fresh  infusions,  (b)  putrid 
infusions,  and  (c)  water. 

In  the  first  set  the  filters  employed  were  sand,  charcoal, 
and  animal  charcoal,  the  finest  of  each  being  lOo  grains  to 
the  inch,  and  asbestos  in  columns  of  about  Syi  inches  high. 
All  failed  to  filter  out  the  germs  except  two  filters  out  of 
twelve  of  asbestos,  and  of  the  finest  animal  charcoal ;  the  re- 
maining asbestos  and  the  coarser  animal  charcoal  15  to  an 
inch  and  the  vegetable  charcoal  in  all  grades  failing  equally 
with  the  sand. 

Similar  filters  were  used  in  the  second  set  of  experimenti 
(with  putrid  infusions).  In  this  set  only  tightly  packed 
asbestos  stood  the  test;  in  all  others  the  infusions  passed 
through  turbid. 

In  the  third  set  (filtration  of  water)  the  substances  tested 
were  in  columns  5>^  inches  high,  of  tightly  packed  asbestos, 
charcoal,  some  25,  others  50,  and  others  100  grains  to  the 
inch;  animal  charcoal,  some  15  and  others  too  grains  to  an 
inch;  loess,  kaolin,  coal  ashes,  sand  of  25,  30,  50  and  100 
grains  to  the  inch,  respectively, 

The  experiments  were  conducted  so  that  only  a  drop  or 
two  of  water  should  reach  the  infusion  at  first ;  more  water 
being  passed  after  intervals  of  several  days,  where  the  in- 
fusion remained  uninfected. 

Of  these  the  tightly  packed  asbestos  stood  repeated  filtra- 
tions for  ten  days,  after  which  the  infusion  putrefied.  Of 
the  finest  animal  charcoal  filters,  one  out  of  four  filtered  ont 
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the  germs.    The  other  three  stood  repeated  filterings  during 
17  to  20  days,  after  which  the  infusion  became  infected. 

The  coal  ashes  were  subjected  to  repeated  filtrations  dur- 
ing 10  to  19  days,  after  which  the  infusions  broke  down. 
With  the  loess  the  infusions  were  aflfected  after  six  to  eight 
days. 

With  kaolin  and  sand  they  broke  down  in  from  one  to 
eight  days,  except  two,  which  lasted  19  and  20  days  respec- 
tively. In  all  the  others  the  first  drop  that  passed  through 
infected  the  infusion. 

The  experimentors  now  made  a  bold  jump  from  columns 
of  a  half  a  foot  to  columns  22  and  100  feet  in  height,  and 
in  them  the  filter  used  was  sand  mixed  18  and  100  grains  to 
the  inch.  The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  coiled  pipes  in 
FJg-  49-  To  obtain  sterilized  columns  of  such  a  length  the 
sand  was  intensely  heated  and  poured  into  a  lead  pipe, 
which  was  then  coiled.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  furnace  and 
heated  to  between  250  and  300  degrees  Centr.,  and  then 
the*  lower  end  attached  to  the  flask  containing  the  infusion, 
as  shown  on  the  floor  by  the  table.  The  flask  was  venti- 
lated through  a  tube  protected  by  sterilized  asbestos,  as 
shown. 

The  whole  was  then  allowed  to  rest  several  weeks  to  be 
sure  that  the  infusion  had  been  properly  sterilized.  The 
pipe  was  then  very  slowly  filled  with  water  from  the  faucet. 
The  first  water  that  passed  through  each  of  the  22  and  100 
foot  columns  carried  infection  with  it. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments: 

"I.  All  the  substances  operated  on  are  excellent  filters 
in  eliminating  germs  from  infected  air  passed  through  them, 
except  when  they  are  of  a  coarse  grain — 10  to  20  grains  to 
an  inch — when  the  interstitial  cavities  become  probably  much 
less  labyrinthine.    And  all  these  filters  withstood  the  tests 
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of  currents  having  many  thousand  times  the  maximum  veloc- 
ity attained  in  the  soil. 

"II.  All  natural  substances  tried  thus  far,  except  the  finest 
animal  charcoal,  and  perhaps  tightly  packed  asbestos,  failed 
to  eliminate  wholly  the  germs  from  liquids," 

Of  the  natural  soils  tried  we  find  sands  entirely  without 
power  to  filter  germs  from  water,  and  probably  in  columns 
10,000  feet  long  as  well  as  100  feet.  Tlie  loess  and  kaolin 
have  more  power,  and  in  greater  heights  of  columns  it  is 
possible  they  would  be  effective.  The  filtering  capaciQf 
seems  to  be  proportional  to  the  smallness  and  intricacy  of 
the  interstitial  cavities:  and  in  dry  air  filters  there  is  a  crit- 
ical limiting  point  beyond  which  there  is  no  filtering. 

With  liquids,  far  greater  fineness  and  compactness  of 
grain  and  intricacy  of  passage  is  needed  than  with  air. 
While  sand  of  even  20  grains  to  the  inch  is  an  excellent  air 
fiher,  it  is  worthless  for  water,  even  as  fine  as  100  grains  to 
an  inch  and  in  very  long  columns,  and  the  critical  limiting 
point  below  which  soils  begin  to  exercise  any  filtering  action 
on  water  probably  verges  on  the  size  of  the  particles  ol 
an  impalpable  powder. 

"From  these  results  it  appears  very  clearly,"  says  the  re- 
port, "that  sand*  interposes  absohilcly  no  barrier  between 
wells  and  the  bacterial  infection  from  cesspools,  cemeteries, 
etc.,  lying  even  at  greater  distances,  in  the  lower  wet  stratum 
of  sand.  And  it  appears  probable  that  a  dry  gravel  or  pos- 
sibly a  dry  very  coarse  sand  interposes  no  barrier  to  the 
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btrance  into  houses  built  upon  them  of  these  organ- 
I  which  smarm  in  the  ground-air  around  leaching  cess- 
s,  leaky  drains,  etc,  or  in  the  filthy  made-ground  of 


\nd  from  the  results  obtamed  from  the  two  series  of 
iriments,  viz.,  in  filtering  air  and  in  filtering  water,  we 
now  draw  one  very  important  practical  conclusion  which 
lot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  That  a  house  may  be 
t  on  a  thoroughly  dry  body  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  its 
IT  may  be  far  above  the  level  of  the  ground-water  at  all 
'.s,  and  it  may  yet  be  in  danger  of  having  the  air  of  its 
lis  contaminated  by  germs  from  leaching  cesspools  and 
Its:  for,  if  the  drift  of  the  leaching  be  toward  the  cellar, 
r  wet  seasons  may  extend  the  polluted  moisture  to  the 
IT  walls,  whence,  after  evaporation,  the  germs  will  pass 
Hk  atmospheric  circulation  of  the  house." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Micbo-Orcanisms  in  Sewer  Air. 

The  methods  for  t 
study  of  micro-organi 
■life  in  air  are  of  compu 
atively    recent   date  an 

are  daily  being  improva 
According  to  Roedilini 
about  six  sets  of  investi 
gations  into  the  bacta 
rial  ilora  of  sewer  i 
have  within  recent  yea 
been  made,  and  frca 
them  in  complete  cc 
roboration  of  other  i 
searches  matle  before  b, 
less  perfect  methods  a 
apparatus. 
They  show  that  sc¥rti 
air  contains  few  germs  as  compared  with  outer  air,  sewe 
air  containing  on  the  average  from  2  to  9  germs  wher 
outer  air  contained  15  per  quart.  These  germs  are  relatedt 
the  germS  of  the  outer  air.  but  not  to  the  sewage  its* 
which  contain  an  enormous  number  of  germs,  a  quart  00 
taining  sometimes  as  many  as  5  billion.  Disease  germs  1 
not  found  in  sewers  with  the  single  exception  of  the  genn  C 
suppuration  ( staphylococus  pyogenes  aureus)  and  up  t 
the  present  time*  only  one  nf  the  many  observers  (Uflfi 
mann)  has  been  able  to  discover  even  this  pathogenic  ge 
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in  sewer  air.  Splashing  of  sewage,  as  when  a  branch  sewer 
enters  another  or  a  main  sewer  with  a  high  fall,  may  cause 
a  fine  state  of  division  of  sewage  in  virtue  of  which  germs 
may  be  carried  some  distance  through  the  air,  "even  50  or 
60  yards"  according  to  Laws,  from  which  our  remedy  lies 
in  so  arranging  the  connections  as  to  avoid  splashing. 

If  the  sewage  falls  against  the  inner  curved  surface  of 
the  drain  it  may  be  arranged  to  do  this  without  splashing 
even  from  a  considerable  height.  The  experiments  of  Laws 
showed  that  a  branch  drain  emptying  its  sewage  into  an 
egg-shaped  sewer  11  ft.  high  by  9  ft.  wide  from  about  the 
middle  of  its  height  produced  practically  no  effect  upon  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  in  the  sewer  air. 

The  experiments  of  Laws  in  London  and  Ficker  in  Bres- 
lau  seem  to  show  that  germs  cannot  be  given  off  from  the 
slimy  skin  which  forms  on  the  inner  surface  of  sewers  on 
account  of  the  dampness  of  the  air  in  them.  Mr.  Laws  says 
in  regard  to  this:  "It  is  really  remarkable  to  find  that  no 
organisms  are  given  off  from  the  walls  of  a  sewer  which  has 
been  empty  and  open  to  the  air  at  both  ends  for  such  a 
lengthened  period  as  12  days.  The  sewage  with  which  the 
sewer  had  been  kept  full  for  several  periods  of  24  hours 
would  contain  no  less  than  three  to  four  millions  of  organ- 
isms per  cubic  centimeter  (about  ^  in.  cube)  and  immense 
numbers  of  these  must  of  necessity  have  been  clinging  to  the 
walls  of  the  sewer.  .  .  .  The  velocity  of  the  air  current 
used  in  the  above  experiments  was  5  ft.  and  15  ft.  per  sec- 
ond, respectively,  the  latter  being  far  in  excess  of  any  cur- 
rent that  would  normally  obtain  in  a  sewer." 

Ficker  found  that  a  current  of  air  of  several  yards  a 
second  could  not  lift  up  germs  from  a  half  moist  soil,  nor 
even  germs  which  had  dried  on  several  substances  and  ad- 
hered to  them. 

Hesse  experimented  to  see  how  far  germs  could  be  car- 
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ried  in  air  currents  in  pipes  and  sewers  before  falling  againd 
and  adhering  to  their  sides.  In  one  experiment  with  a  2-iii 
pipe  a  yard  long,  coaled  with  nutritive  gelatine,  he  founi 
that  the  air  current  deposited  a  large  number  of  bacteria 
the  first  quarter,  less  on  the  second,  still  less  on  the  thiii, 
none  at  all  on  the  last  quarter.  Ficker  experimented  in  tl 
hne  with  4-inch  pipes  and  found  the  germs  were  carried 
much  as  23  feet. 

Disease  germs  find  the  conditions  in  the  sewers  unfavoi 
able  to  their  life  and  propagation.  They  cannot  survii 
against  the  myriads  of  other  germs  that  crowd  the  sewagi 
and  in  their  slow  death  in  fighting  against  these  they  gradu 
ally  lose  their  virulence  or  power  for  mischief  long  befoi 
their  actual  death  takes  place. 

Kirchner  says :  "We  are  entitled  to  say  with  a  probabilit 
bordering  on  certainty  thai  presumably  pathogenic  ficnn 
will  never  be  found  in  sewer  air," 

Messrs.  Laws  and  Andrewes  went  so  far  as  to  classH 
elaborately  and  comparatively  the  various  kinds  of  gtmi 
found  in  the  outer  air,  in  sewer  air  and  in  the  sewage  itscll 
and  they  found  the  same  kinds  In  sewer  air  as  in  the  oute 
air,  but  a  totally  different  kind  in  the  sewage.  They  tvt 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  not 
single  colony  of  any  of  the  many  species  which  they  foun 
predominate  in  sewage  has  been  isolated  from  sewer 

These  investigators  even  asserf  that  "moderate  splasl 
carried  out  so  as  to  imitate  the  inflow  of  a  latTal  ilrain  C 
house  sewer  produces  no  variaiion  in  the  sewer  air  tv 
wi'.hin  such  a  short  radius  as  four  feet  from  the  dtstut 
anci-."  In  view,  however,  of  the  absence,  stilt,  of  accord  1 
this  point  among  all  investigators,  it  is  well  to  avoid  so 
iiplashing  as  far  as  possible. 

As  for  the  typhoid  fever  germ,  how  very  difficult  it  is 
catch  it,  even  in  sewage,  is  clear,  says  Mr.  RopchlJng,  froi 
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the  report  of  Messrs.  Laws  and  Andrewes.  Ahliough  they 
used  the  greatest  care,  they  were  nof  able  to  find  this  germ 
cfliee,  in  ordinary  London  sewage.  Even  in  the  typhoid 
fever  hospital  drain  inside  the  hospital  grounds,  they  were 
able  to  find  only  two  colonics,  and  in  this  drain  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  not  a  single  typhoid  germ  was  found.  They 
probably  were  killed  by  other  bacteria  who  were  their  ene- 
mies and  vastly  exceeded  them  in  numbers :  for  many  harm- 
less germs  thrive  in  sewage,  as  disease  germs  appear  not  to. 

Accordingly  from  all  these  investigations  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases 
to  which  we  have  alluded  were  not  due  to  disease  germs 
entering  the  houses  in  the  air  of  the  sewers,  but  to  contami- 
natioo  of  the  food  or  water  supply  by  sewage  polluted  water, 
or  by  insects,  especially  house  flies,  passing  from  infected 
substances  to  the  food  or  bodies  of  the  inmates,  the  sewer 
air  simply  predisposmg  the  system  to  infection. 

A  few  words  now  about  different  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
posal are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  treat  intelligently  the 
bouse  plumbing  connecting  with  and  dependent  upon  it. 

Mr,  Roechling-**  well  defines  "decomposition"  as  the 
process  of  complete  oxidation  or  mineralization,  in  which 
die  tJfganic  matter  in  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply  of 
oxygen  is  converted  into  its  new  compounds  of  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  without  the  creation  of 
fool  smeils;  and  "putrefaction"  as  the  process  of  incom- 
plete oxidation,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  oxidation,  foul 
Hndls  are  produced  "which  poison  the  atmosphere." 

Decomposition  is  conducted  by  the  "aerobes."  bacteria 
irtiich  can  only  exist  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  but  putre- 
lactioa  with  its  foul  and  injurious  smells  is  accomplished  by 
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hordes  of  .enaerobes  who  "finally  perish  in  the  ever 
ing  carbonic  acid  or  in  otlier  substances  of  their  own 


It  is  staled  that  the  number  of  bacteria  of  decompositioc 
which  are  found  in  the  average  dejecta  of  an  adult  male 
exceeds  thirty  thousand  miUions,  and  it  is  held  that,  wh« 
disease  germs  exist  among  these,  they  succumb  after  a  short 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  swarms  of  the  aerobes. 

A  properly  constructed  system  of  sewers  is  one  whidi 
delivers  al!  waste  matters  at  the  sewer  outlet  in  a  fresh  con- 
dition, that  is  in  a  condition  in  which  they  might  flow 
through  a  perfectly  smooth  and  well  washed  street  gutter 
without  attracting  attention  by  their  odor.  The  sewers  mw 
be  thus  constructed  and  as  free  from  odors  as  such  a  sirei 
gutter.  To  accomplish  this,  all  unscoured  areas  or  chamben 
in  the  drainage  system  and  foul  dead  ends  of  every  descrijy 
tinn  in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  must  be  avoided  as  centers  of 
putrefaction. 

VIEWS  OF  OTHER  AUTHORITIES. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Congress  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Washington  as  early 
as  1894,  sums  up  as  follows: 

"I  may  be  finally  permitted  to  add  the  oral  testimony  of 
more  than  a  dozen  European  medical  men  and  dozens  of 
Americans.  Every  one  was  asked  by  me:  What  do  jiW 
know  of  the  production  of  a  specific  germ  disease  out  o( 
or  through,  sewer  air?  The  uniform  answer  was:  ThW 
is  a  general  vague  impression  among  the  public,  but  I 
saw  a  case  or  could  prove  one. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  papei 
would  be  as  follows: 

The   atmosphere   contains   some   specific   disease 
both  living  and  dead. 
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They  are  frequendy  found  in  places  which  were  infected 
with  specific  disease. 

In  sewer  air  fewer  such  germs  have  been  found  than  in 
the  air  of  houses  and  school  rooms. 

Moist  surfaces — that  is,  the  contents  of  cesspools  and 
sewers,  and  the  walls  of  sewers — while  emitting  odors  do 
not  give  off  specific  germs  even  in  a  moderate  current  of 
wind. 

Splashing  of  the  sewer  contents  may  separate  some  germs, 
and  then  the  air  of  the  sewer  may  become  temporarily  in- 
fected, but  the  germ  will  sink  to  the  ground  again. 

Choking  of  the  sewer,  introduction  of  hot  factory  refuse, 
leaky  house  drains  and  absence  of  traps  may  be  the  causes 
of  sewer  air  ascending  or  forced  back  into  the  houses.  But 
the  occurrence  of  this  complication  of  circumstances  is  cer- 
tain to  be  rare. 

Whatever  rises  from  the  sewer  under  these  circumstances 
is  offensive  and  irritating.  A  number  of  ailments,  inclusive, 
perhaps,  of  sore  throats,  may  originate  from  these  causes. 
But  no  specific  diseases  will  be  generated  by  them  except 
in  the  rarest  of  conditions,  for  specific  germs  are  destroyed 
by  the  process  of  putrefaction  in  the  sewers,  and  the  worse 
the  odor  the  less  the  danger,  particularly  from  diphtheria. 

The  causes  of  the  latter  disease  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  search  for  the  origin  of  an  individual  case  is  often  un- 
successful. 

Irritation  of  the  throat  and  naso-pharynx  is  a  frequent 
source  of  local  catarrh;  this  creates  a  resting  place  for 
diphtheria  germs,  which  are  ubiquitous  during  an  epidemic, 
and  thus  an  opportunity  for  diphtheria  is  furnished. 

Of  the  specific  germs,  those  of  typhoid  and  dysentery 
appear  to  be  the  least  subject  to  destruction  by  cesspools 
and  sewers.  These  diseases  appear  to  be  sometimes  refer- 
able to  direct  exhalation  from  privies  and  cesspools.  Very 
few  cases,  if  any,  are  attributable  to  sewer  air. 
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A  single  outlet  from  a  sewer  would  be  dangerous  to  ge» 
eral  health  because  of  the  density  of  odors  ( not  genus)  aris- 
ing therefrom.  Therefore  a  very  thorough  and  inultipU 
ventilation  is  required.* 

The  impossibility  or  great  improbability  of  specific  dis 
eases  rising  from  sewers  into  our  houses,,  protected  as  thej 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  by  good  drains  and  efficient  traps,  must 
however,  not  lull  our  citizens  and  authorities  into  indolena 
and  carelessness. 

For  the  general  health  is  suffering  from  chemical  exhale 
tions,  and  the  vitality  of  cell  life  and  the  powers  of  resisi- 
ance  are  undermhied  by  them." 

Naegeli  experimented  by  enclosing  putrescent  and  putres- 
cible  liquids  in  sealed  vessels  together  for  over  three  year 
without  air  infection  taking  place,  and  by  drawing  ai 
through  sand  wetted  with  putrescing  liquid  and  then  throu^ 
sterile  infusion  without  infecting  the  latter. 

Sir  Edward  Frankland  of  England  found  that  "the  mod 
erate  agitation  of  a  liquid  does  not  cause  the  suspension  o 
liquid  panicles  capable  of  transport  by  the  circumambiei 
air,"  but  that  "the  breaking  of  minute  gas  bubbles  on  thi 
surface  of  a  liquid  consequent  upon  the  generation  of 
within  the  body  of  the  liquid  is  a  potent  cause"  of  sue! 
suspension,  and  that  therefore  the  stagnation  of  sewage 
constructive  defects  in  sewers  may  form  cesspools  of  putre 
faction  in  the  sewers  and  generate  gases  which  may  forn 
these  bubbles.  Such  defects  in  sewer  construction  are  total]] 
unnecessary,  and  cesspool  accumulations  should,  as  I  bavi 
said,  never  be  allowed. 

In  1883  P.  Miquel*  published  the  results  of  his  expcri 
ments  on  the  comparison  between  sewer  and  street  s 
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Paris,  and  from  1893  ^^  ^^99  ^^  made  periodical  tests  which 
were  g^ven  in  the  following  table: 

bacteria  in  country  air,  city  air,  and  sewer  air, 

PER   CUBIC    meter. 

Country  Air.    City  Street. 
Year.  Montsouris.  Hotel  deVille.  Sewer  Air. 

1893 285  8435  5,015 

1894 230  9,775  2,920 

1895 330  7M5  2,590 

1896 6,205  3*965 

1897 197  5410  3,875 

1898....; 5,200  2,075 

1899 6,595  2,910 

Uffelmann  experimented  with  a  house  drain  in  iJ^>86-7, 
taking  nine  samples  at  intervals  during  a  year.  He  found 
an  average  of  3  bacteria  per  liter  of  sewer  air.  Petri  found 
I  bacterium  and  3  molds  in  100  liters  of  air  in  a  Berlin  sewer 
on  one  occasion  and  no  bacteria  and  i  mold  on  another. 

Carnelley  and  Haldane*  made  important  studies  on  sewer 
air  in  England  in  1887.  They  found  less  bacteria  in  the 
sewers  than  in  the  streets  in  almost  all  cases,  averaging  9 
per  liter  in  the  former  and  16  in  the  latter.  They  conclud- 
ed that  •*The  micro-organisms  in  sewer  air  come  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  from  the  outside,  and  are  not  derived,  or  only 
in  relatively  small  numbers,  from  the  sewer  itself."  They 
found  a  considerable  increase,  however,  under  violent  splash- 
ing. Tfiey  found  less  bacteria  m  the  air  in  contact  with 
quietly  flowing  sewage  rather  than  more,  on  account  of  the 
wet  surface. 

Robertson**  found  less  bacteria  in  the  air  of  the  sewers 

•T.  CarneUey  and  J.  S.  Haldane.  'The  Air  of  Sewers,"  proceed- 
Ingn  of  the  Royal   Society  of  LK>ndon.  1887.  XI^Il.  pp.  394  and  501. 

••"A  Study  of  Micro-Organisms  in  Air.  E:specially  Those  in 
Sewer  Air.  and  a  New  Method  of  Demonstrating:  Them."  British 
Med.   Journal.   Dec.    15.   1888. 
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of  Penrith  than  in  the  street  air,  averaging  4  to  6  respec> 
tively.     More  bacilli  were  found  in  the  former  and 
cocci  in  the  latter. 

Laws  founil  that  even  splashing  in  sewers  was  unlikely 
to  produce  appreciable  infection,  and  that  sewage  falhi^ 
into  an  egg-shaped  sewer,  II  ft.  x  9,  from  the  middle  of 
its  height,  produced  practically  no  effect  on  the  number 
of  germs. 

J.  ^^cG-  Smith  ( Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolil 
Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  1893)  found  as 
average  of  20  tests  225  germs  per  liter  in  the  sewers 
Sydney,  the  particular  forms  being  without  e;(ception 
isms  common  in  street  air. 

In  1894  Dr.  A.  C.  Abbott  of  Philadelphia  found  gennj 
were  transported  on  a  current  having  a  velocity  of  16.5  cm. 
per  minute,  but  not  by  one  of  8.6  per  minute  or  less.  Dr. 
Abbott's  conclu.sions  were  that  the  danger  of  barteiia  beii% 
transmitted  under  natural  conditions  was  practically  n^U- 
gible. 

Dr.  Giarles  Harrington*  says  "The  majority  anci  tlic  best 
of  German  investigators,  such  as  Flugge,  Rubner,  GartncTw 
Soyka,  Prausnitz,  and  others  maintain  that  sewer 
sewer  gases  are  quite  incapable  of  conveying  the  germs  ol 
typhoid  fever  and  other  infective  diseases.  It  is  true  thai 
some  of  the  gases  given  off  in  the  putrefaction  processes 
which  go  on  in  .sewers  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  but 
whether  they  are  capable  of  producing  any  injurious  defects 
depends  very  much  on  the  amount  inhaled  and  on  the  degrei 
of  concentration.  In  any  event  they  are  certainly  incapalA 
of  pro{hicing  any  infective  disease  in  the  absence  of  tiH 
specific  germ." 

Mr.  Allen  Hazen  writes  that  Col.  Ruttan  has  "investigat- 
ed the  plumbing  in  a  considerable  series  of  houses  in  Wilt 
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Kpeg  with  the  general  result  of  finding  that  plumbing  is 
!iot  associated  with  typhoid  fever.  In  fact  his  statistics 
ihow  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
b  the  houses  where  the  plumbing  is  good,  than  in  those 
[rfaces  where  it  is  defective." 

Mr.  Hazen  sums  up  the  best  current  American  opinion 
b  the  following  sentence  "After  many  years  of  experience 
md  long  continued  investigation  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  infectious  diseases  are  carried  by  the 
lir  of  sewers.''* 

G.  C.  Whipple**  says  "Typhoid  germs  do  not  readily 
leave  a  moist  surface.  Sticky  by  nature  they  adhere  until 
desiccation  loosens  their  dead  cells.  For  this  reason  sewer 
air  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  means  of  infection/' 

In  1907  Major  W.  H.  Horrocks*  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  of  Great  Britain  in  some  analyses  of  sewer 
air  at  Gibraltar  found  under  certain  conditions  germs  car- 
ried from  the  sewage  into  the  air.  His  principal  deduction 
from  these  tests  was  stated  as  follows:  "Specific  bacteria 
present  in  sewage  may  be  ejected  into  the  air  of  ventilation 
pipes,  inspection  chambers,  drains  and  sewers  by  (a)  the 
bursting  of  bubbles  at  the  surface  of  the  sewage,  (b)  the 
reparation  of  dried  particles  from  the  walls  of  pipes,  cham- 
bers, and  sewers,  and  probably  by  (c)  the  ejection  of  minute 
iroplets  from  flowing  sewage." 

This  paper  created  some  excitement  among  sanitarians  in 
Jie  world,  and  caused  many  to  return  almost  to  the  old  time 
:error  of  "sewer  gas/* 

But  closer  examination  of  the  experiments'  of  Horrocks 
md  of  his  summary  of  conclusions  does  not  appear  to  jus- 


^Engineerin^  News,  LIII.  246. 

••In  the  latest  American  Text  Book  on  Typhoid  Pever  (Typhoid 
^xtr.  New   York.  1908). 

•Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.  Series  B.  Vol.  LXXIX  No.  E 
Ml.  p.    2SS.      ^b.   7.   1907. 
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tify  any  such  alarm.  These  conclusions  as  stated  by  bin] 
were  only  such  as  had  practically  been  admitted  by  previ 
investigators  we.  have  already  quoted. 

In  some  of  his  experiments  Major  Horrocks  used  strot 
foaming  soapy  solutions  and  vigorous  splashing  restill 
in  the  ejection  of  a  few  germs  (B.  prodigiosus)  from 
sewage  in  the  same  way  with  other  investigators.  In 
other  case  he  obtained  a  few  germs  from  quietly  flon 
sewage.  But  this  again  had  been  observed  by  others 
ascribed  to  the  drying  of  sewage  on  the  sides  of  the  p^ 
or  from  the  transmission  through  it  of  fine  bubbles  cat 
by  decomposition  or  chemical  action  in  the  sewage.  Cer 
germs  are  known  to  dart  rapidly  through  the  fluids  in  wl 
they  exist  under  the  action  of  flagella,  celia  or  whips 
tached  to  their  bodies.  Others  have  a  slow  serpentine,  sp 
or  creeping  motion  and  it  might,  al  first  thought,  seem  ] 
sible  for  the  swiftly  darting  kinds  to  leap  out  of  the  w 
like  a  flying  fish  and  thus  escape  into  the  air.  A  flying 
can  U-ap  from  the  water  and  remain  a  few  moments  in 
air.  But  the  germ  has  not  the  peculiar  muscular,  flex: 
and  springy  body,  fins  and  tail  of  the  flying  fish.  The  I 
flagella  of  the  germ  presents  precisely  the  construction  wl 
would  prevent  aerial  flight  especially  when  heavy  with  W 
soaking.  Cuttle  and  jelly  fishes  more  nearly  resemble 
flagellated  bacteria  and  these  do  not  fly  about  in  the  air. 
expect  such  action  on  the  part  of  even  the  swiftest  dar 
germ  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  to  see  a  devi 
paddle  himself  with  his  long  tentacles  up  to  the  surfao 
the  ocean  and  soar  away  above  the  clouds.  Mariners  I 
not  as  yet  recorded  having  seen  this  feat  and  microsco] 
arc  as  little  likely  to  have  to  tell  the  tale  about  disease  ge 
That  germs  do  not  progress  bv  their  own  motive  pc 
through  air  was  indicated  by  Pasteur  when  he  proved 
it  was  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  hermetic  s 
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hers  to  keep  them  from  gaining  access  to  a  flask  of  in- 
Dsion.  It  is  now  well  known  that  if  the  neck  of  the  flask 
e  drawn  out  into  a  long  tube  and  turned  downwards,  and 
ben  a  little  upwards,  even  though  the  end  be  left  open,  no 
ontamination  will  gain  access.  The  force  of  gravity  will 
revent  them  from  ascending  the  long  arm  of  the  tube  into 
lie  neck  of  the  flask  and  impregnating  the  infusion. 

Moreover  Major  Horrock's  bacterium  prodigiosus  has  a 
ery  slow  and  sluggish  motion.  His  conclusion  that  germs 
lay  probably  escape  from  minute  droplets  ejected  from 
owing  sewage  seems  perfectly  natural  and  requires  no 
pedal  explanation. 

A  repetition  of  Major  Horrock's  experiments  by  another 
rell  known  bacteriologist"^  recorded  in  the  following  table 
[lowed  similar  results,  and  in  this  case  also  the  germs  eject- 
d  were  so  few  as  to  be,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  ceo- 
idering  the  great  volume  of  the  air  into  which  they  were 
ransmitted,  entirely  negligible,  as  he  showed  in  various 
rays  and  from  the  following  table. 

BACTERIA   IN    AIR  OVER   FOAMING  LIQUIDS. 

B.  prodigiosus  per  liter. 
ilxperiment.  In  liquid.  In  k:r. 

I 630,000,000  0000 

2 680,000,000  0000 

3 230,000^000  0100 

4 5,000,000,000  0130 

5 1,000,000,000  000c 

6 2700,000XXX)         I      o     <j      t 

7 1 ,8ooyooojOoo     o    -:>    o 

8 4400,000,000     o    o    o 

He  found  that  even  tmder  conditions  of  foan^.in::^  and  bab- 
bling ver)'  favorable  for  ejecting  bacteria  into  the  air  from 

*Sce  report   of  Prof.   C.   EL   A.   WtnsloWs   exp^rixnecu   for  0^ 
Yational  Asaoclation  of  Master  Plnmberm. 
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liquids  containing  many  millions  and  even  billions  of  bac- 
teria per  liter,*  the  number  so  ejected  was  so  very  small  as  to 
be  practically  negligible.  Most  accurate  methods  of  detectioo : 
were  employed,  so  that  there  should  be  no  question  of  detcc* 
tion  of  any  germ  released  from  the  liquids  swarming  wiA 
them.  Prof.  Newman**  gives  a  provisional  list  of 
normal  sewage  bacteria  as  follows:  (i)  CoH  com- 
munis, (2)  proteus  vulgaris,  (3)  B.  enteriditis  sporogenes, 

(4)  liquefying  bacteria,  B.  subtilis  and  B.  mesentericus,  (s) 
non-liquefying  bacteria,  (6)  sarcinae,  yeasts  and  moulds.  No- 
pathogenic  bacteria  are  included  in  this  inventory.  "Doubt- 
less,** he  says,  ''such  species  (e.  g.,  typhoid)  not  infrequently 
find  their  way  into  sewage.    But  they  are  not  normal  hab- 
itants, and  though  they  struggle  for  survival,  the  keenness 
of  the  competition  among  the  dense  crowds  of  saprophytes 
makes   existence   almost   impossible   for   them.     *     * 
There  is  no  relationship  between  the  microbes  contained  in 
sewer  air  and  those  contained  in  sewage.     Indeed,  there  is 
a  marked  difference  which  forms  a  contrast  as  striking  as 
it  is  at  first  sight  unexpected.    The  organisms  isolated  fronit 
sewer  air  are  those  commonly  present  in  the  open  air.  Micro- 
cocci and  moulds  predominate,  whereas  in  sewage  bacilli  arc 
most  numerous.    *     *    *    Pathogenic  organisms  and  those 
nearly  allied  to  them  are  found  in  sewage,  but  absent  in 
sewer  air.     *     *     *     Lastly,  only  when  there  is  splashing 
in  the  sewage,  or  when  bubbles  are  bursting  (Frankland) 
is  it  possible  for  sewage  to  part  with  its  contained  bacteria 
to  the  air  of  sewers.    *    *    *      The  interior  of  the  cavitv 
of  the  mouth  and  external   respiratory  tracts   is  a  moist 
perimeter  from  the  walls  of  which  no  organisms  can  rise 
except  under  molecular  disturbance.     The  position  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  germ-free  sewer  air  as  established 


*About  a  quart. 

**I)emonstrator  of  Bacteriology  In  King's  Collecc.  London,  li 
his  work  entitled  "Bacteria,"  publiBhed  by  John  Murray.  Londoa 
1899. 
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by  Messrs.  Laws  and  Andrewes  for  the  London  City  Coun- 
cil The  popular  idea  that  infection  can  be  'given  off  by 
the  breath'  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  organismal  pollution 
of  air.  The  required  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  and  such 
breath  infection  must  be  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  The 
air  can  only  be  infective  when  filled  with  organisms  arising 
from  dried  surfaces.  The  other  series  of  investigations  were 
conducted  by  Drs.  Hewlett  and  St.  Clair  Thomson,  and 
dealt  with  the  fate  of  micro-organisms  in  inspired  air  and 
micro-organisms  in  the  healthy  nose.  They  estimated  that 
from  1,500  to  14,000  bacteria  were  inspired  eyery  hour. 
Yet,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  expired  air  contains  practically 
none  at  all.  *  *  *  From  the  two  series  of  experiments 
which  we  have  now  considered  we  may  gather  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

(a)  That  air  may  contain  great  numbers  of  bacteria  which 

may  be  readily  inspired. 

(b)  That  in  health  those  inspired  do  not  pass  beyond  the 

moist  surface  of  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavities. 

(c)  That  here  there  are  various  influences  of  a  bactericidal 

nature  at  work  in  defense  of  the  individual. 

(d)  That  expired  air  contains,  as  a  rule,  no  bacteria  what- 

ever. 

*  *  *  "It  should  be  noted  that  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria 
are  capable  of  lengthened  survival  outside  the  body,  and  are 
readily  disseminated  by  very  feeble  air  currents." 

Miquel  found  during  a  six  years'  investigation  of  the  air 
of  Paris  an  average  of  4,000  bacteria  per  cubic  meter  in 
that  of  Montsouris  Park.  Fliigge,  taking  an  average  of 
the  middle  of  the  city,  but  only  about  a  tenth  as  many  in 
too  bacteria  per  meter,  estimates  that  "a  man  during  a  life- 
time of  seventy  years  inspires  about  25,000,000  bacteria,  the 
same  number  contained  in  a  quarter  of  a  liter  of  fresh  milk. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  air  diminishes  in  cities  rap- 
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idly  in  proportion  to  the  altitude,  Miquel  tinding  750  per 
cubic  meter  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  but  only  28  at  the  summit 
of  the   Pantheon.     Whereas   at  the  seashore  there  might 
average  a  hundred  per  meter,  the  number  diminishes  as  the 
distance  seaward  increases,  and  the  maximum  distance  sea- 
ward,  according  to  Dr.   Fischer's   experiments,   to   which 
germs  can  be  transported  lies  between  70  and   120  miles, 
beyond  which  they  are  almost  invariably  absent.    "Of  [ 
licular  interest  in  these  experiments,"  says  Frankland, 
the  very  distinct  manner  in  which  they  show  that  the 
organisms  which  are  present  in  sea-water  are  not 
nicated  to  the  air.  excepting  in  the  closest  proximity  to 
surface,  even  when  the  ocean  is  much  disturbed." 

All  these  facts  co-operate  to  show  (hat  wet  surfaces 
not  give  up  their  germs  to  the  air  under  normal  conditio 


CHAPTER  VII. 


:  Disconnecting  Trap  and  the  Reasons  Why  Its  Use 
Should  Be  Prohibited  by  Law. 

HE  fact  that  the  air  of  sewers  is 
freer  from  all  forms  of  micro-organisms 
jihrM-yy  than  is  the  outer  air  above  them  ac- 
'^*H  ^^  counts  for  the  immunity  with  which  peo- 
ple may  work  in  well  ventilated  sewers, 
and  explains  the  reason  why  the  great 
Paris  sewers,  for  instance,  arc  so  safe, 
visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  travel- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  no 
case  on  record  of  resulting  disease. 
It  has  been  related  that  the  most  re- 
kahly  located  hotel  in  the  world  was  built  in  these  Paris 
.■r>  aliiiosl  immediately  beneath  the  Madeline  church  to 
mmo<late  the  municipal  scavengers.  The  interior  was 
ribed  as  being  singularly  neat  and  clean,  and  as  serving 
■  een  ■sixty  and  seventy  breakfasts  and  dinners  to  the 
kmen  therein,  and  these  sewer  laborers  are  as  healthy 
re  any  other  class  of  laborers  in  the  city, 
view  of  all  ihe  facts,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  dis- 
lecting  trap  and  its  vent  are  really  worse  than  unneces- 
They  arc  a  positive  injury  as  obstructing  ventilation 
waste  discharge,  as  complicating  the  plumbing,  as  fore- 
odors  generated  in  poorly  ventilated  sewers  directly  into 
crowded  streets,  sometimes  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
people,  and.  above  alt,  of  depriving  us  of  one  of  the 
t  effective  means  now  known  of  filtering  the  air  of 
s  and  towns  of  dust  and  disease  germs.     Their  use 
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should  therefore  be  prohibited  by  law  so  tliat  every 
pipe  may  serve  as  an  effective  means  of  ventilating  the 
sewers  and  reducing  the  number  of  floating  impurities  in 
the  outer  air.  This  latter  advantage  I  have  not  as  yet 
advanced,  though  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially 
in  times  of  epidemics. 

So  important  is  this  matter  and  yet  so  Httie  is  it  under- 
stood by  the  public  that  we  ought  to  call  a  little  further  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  more  recent  investifjalions  which 
have  been  made  into  the  number  and  kind  of  bacteria  found 
in  the  air  of  the  streets  and  as  to  their  (ate  when  they  fmj 
access  into  the  sewers  through  the  ventilating  inlets. 

Analyses  of  the  air  in  the  Paris  sewers  have  been  regu- 
larly made  at  stated  intervals  and  it  is  found  that  this  air 
contains  on  the  average  more  carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal 
nitrogen  than  the  street  air,  but  only  half  as  many  gemK 
of  any  kind,  while  most  of  the  investigators  have  failed  to 
find  any  disease  germs  at  all  there.  In  these  investigations 
it  has  been  found  also  that  the  humidity  in  the  sewers  is 
great  and  practically  constant. 

in  the  air  of  the  sewers  of  Berlin  Petri  found  that  Ihcrt 
were  only  a  very  small  number  of  micro-organisms  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  streets. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  other  tnvesti^tors  iil 
the  sewers  of  London,  Dundee.  Westminster.  Bristol 
Sydney  in  Great  Britain,  where  classifications  of  the 
kinds  of  bacteria  were  ma<le.  In  all  these  researches  it  wa 
found  that  sewer  air  is,  as  far  as  germs  are  concerned,  vtx\ 
much  purer  than  outside  air.  and  that  these  germs  came  m 
from  the  sewer  but  from  the  outer  air;  (hat  a  decrease  i| 
the  number  of  germs  in  the  outer  air  was  followed  by 
decrease  in  Ihe  sewer  air;  that  the  kind  of  genns  ii 
sewer  air  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  onler  air.  hut  differ^ 
ent  from  ihose  contained  in  the  >cwape  itself.  Law*  and 
Andrewcs,  who  were  commissioned  by  the  county  cooncJl 
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studv  the  bacteria  in  the  LoodoD  severe,  state  that  the 
imber  of  micro-orgamsms  existing:  in  sewer  air  appears 
.  be  entirely  dependent  upon  die  nnmber  existing  in  tiic 
Iter  air  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  vicinitj^    The} 
LV  that  if  the  organisms  existing  in  sewer  air  were  derived 
om  those  existing  in  sewage,  tben  the  flora  of  sei*'er  air 
lould   bear  a  ver>-  close  resemblance  to  the  flora  of  the 
:waee,  but  that  they  in  reality  bear  no  resemblance  wbai- 
rer  to  one  another.     They  say,  indeed,  "we  may  go  even 
irther  and  state  that,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  a  single 
jlonv  of  any  of  those  species  which  we  have  fomid  pre- 
^iTiinant  in  sewage  has  been  isolated  from  sewer  air.    We 
insider,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  the  sewage  bacteria 
1  which  we  have  been  engaged  fully  confirms  the  condu- 
ons   previously  arrived  at  from  the  study  of  the  micro- 
rganisms  of  sewer  air,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  relatioosh^ 
itween  the  organisms  of  sewer  air  and  sewage."    •    *    * 

"In  the  conclusions  to  Part  I  of  this  report  we  endeav- 
red  to  show  that  sewer  air  has  no  power  of  taking  up 
acteria  from  the  sewage  with  which  il  is  in  contact  .  A 
irong  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
er>'  organisms  which  are  most  abundant  in  sewage  are 
recisely  those  which  are  absent  from  sewer  air.  In  the 
ourse  of  previous  experiments  on  sewer  air,  the  nature  of 
he  organisms  in  some  1,200  liters  of  sewer  air  was  care- 
ullv  determined.  Not  once  was  the  bacillus  coli  communis 
T  any  of  the  predominant  organisms  of  sewage  found, 
hough  we  have  shown  above  that  the  former  is  present  in 
•ewage  in  numbers  varying  from  20,000  to  200,000  per  cubic 
rcntimeter.  If  this  be  so,  how  infinitely  improbable  becomes 
the  existence  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  air  of  our  sewers. 
That  sewage*  is  a  common  medium  for  the  dissemination 


•This  Is  before  the*  dlaease  germa  are  destroy «**!  in  the  sewers 
by  comlns  in  contact  wtlh  th<*  other  bacteria  which  find  in  8ewa«« 
taeir  natural  element  and  which  are  non-patho^nic 
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of  typhoid  is  certain ;  that  sewage-polluted  soil  may 
up  germs  to  subsoil  air  is  possible ;  but  that  the  air  of  sewen 
themselves  should  play  any  part  in  the  conveyance  of  ty- 
phoid fever  appears  to  us,  as  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tions, in  the  highest  degree  unlikely." 

Now  the  house  drains  and  soil  pipes,  being  much  smaller 
and  longer  in  proportion  to  their  sectional  area,  and  being 
more  uniformly  moistened  on  their  inner  surfaces  when  in 
use,  and  having  more  bends  and  angles  in  proportion  10 
their  length  than  the  public  sewers,  are  correspondin|^y 
more  effective  in  removing  any  bacteria  which  may  eaiCf 
them  from  the  sewers.  Hence  the  air  of  the  house  draiiu 
will,  as  is  quite  evident,  and  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  makt 
visible  by  experiments,  be  found  to  be  still  freer  from 
germs  than  even  that  of  the  sewers  themselves. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  danger  from  the 
inspiration  of  sewer  air  is  generally  believed  to  lie  in  pre- 
disposing the  system  to  harm  from  disease  germs  coming 
from  other  sources.  This  predisposition  is  probably  dtie 
to  the  gases  given  out  by  putrid  fermentation,  such  as 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  hydro  car- 
bons and  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  the  danger  is  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  concentration  of  these  poisonous  matters.  TW* 
danger  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  altogether  re- 
moved by  thorough  ventilation.  In  order  to  provide  a  sim- 
ple ocular  demonstration  of  the  manner  tn  which  sewage 
and  the  moist  surfaces  of  sewers  arrest  these  fine  particles 
when  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  them,  gradually 
clearing  ihe  air  of  them  entirely,  1  constructed  sr»'eral  ex- 
perimental drain  pipes  of  metal  and  glass  tubing  and  ol 
different  lengths,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet.  SODX 
being  straight  and  others  bent. 
These  pipes  were  thoroughly  moistened  on  the  ituidc 
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with  water,  and  a  specified  quantity  of  dry  fine  dust  was 
placed  at  one  end  of  each/ and  the  attempt  was  made  to 
blow  the  dust  through  the  pipes  from  end  to  end  by  means 
of  bellows.  Before  describing  our  experiments  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  the  relation  which  dust  bears  to  disease 
and  how  it  serves  to  disseminate  bacteria  through  the  air. 
Mrs.  Frankland'*'  says  in  her  most  valuable  work,  entitled 
"Bacteria  in  Daily  Life,"  published  in  1903:  *That  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  describe  streets  from  the  bacterial  point 
of  view  as  slums  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  much 
less  than  a  thimbleful  of  that  dust  which  is  associated  with 
the  blustering  days  of  March  and  the  scorching  pavements 
of  summer  may  contain  from  nine  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  bacteria.  But  investigators  have  not 
been  content  to  merely  quantitatively  examine  street  dust ; 
in  addition  to  estimating  the  numerical  strength  of  these 
dust  battalions,  the  individual  characteristics  of  their  units 
have  been  exhaustively  studied,  and  the  capacity  for  work, 
beneficent  or  otherwise,  possessed  by  them  has  been  care- 
fully recorded.  The  qualitative  discrimination  of  the  bac- 
teria present  in  dust  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of,  among 
other  disease  germs,  the  consumption  bacillus,  the  lockjaw 
or  tetanus  bacilli,  bacteria  associated  with  diphtheria,  ty- 
phoid fever,  pulmonary  affections  and  various  septic  proc- 
ess. Such  is  the  appetizing  menu  which  dust  furnishes  for 
our  delectation.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
dust  forms  a  very  important  distributing  agent  for  micro- 
organisms, dust  particles,  aided  by  the  wind,  being  to  bac- 
teria what  the  modern  motor-car,  with  its  benzine  or  elec- 
tric current,  is  to  the  ambitious  itinerant  of  the  present 
day.     Attached  to  dust,  bacteria  get  transmitted  with  the 


•Mrs.  Percy  Frankland.  PeUow  of  the  Royat  Microscopical  Soci- 
ety. Honorarv  Member  of  Bedford  College,  University  of  London. 
and  joint  author  with  Professor  Frankland  of  "Micro-Organisms  io 
Water."   'The  Life  of  Paateur."  etc. 
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greatest  facility  from  place  to  place,  and  hence  the  :>)gni& 
cance  of  their  presence  in  dust," 

It  is  also  now  believed  that  typhoid  fever  may  be  spn 
by  dust,  the  germs  having  been  discovered  in  it.  A  typhoit 
fever  epidemic  ai  Athens  a  few  years  ago  was  belicvd 
on  good  evidence  to  have  been  spread  by  the  wind  on  typhoid 
dust  particles,  and  epidemics  of  typhoid  in  other  places  haw 
recentl)  been  traced  to  the  same  cause,  the  dejecta  of  suf- 
ferers from  the  disease  having  been  thrown  in  places  whert 
it  became  dried  and  afterward  distributed  by  the  wind. 

"That  the  bacillus  of  consumption,"  says  Frankland. 
"should  have  been  very  frequently  found  in  dust  by  dif- 
ferent investigators  is  hardly  surprising  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  sputum  of  phthisical  persons  may  contain  the 
tubercle  germ  in  large  numbers,  and  that  until  recently 
efforts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  suppress  that 
highly  objectionable  and  most  repreliensible  practice  of  in- 
discriminate expect  oration.  Considering  that  the  certified 
deaths  from  phthisis  in  1901  in  England  and  Wales  only 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  42,408.  and  bearing  in  mimi 
the  hardy  character  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  when 
ent  in  sputum,  it  having  been  found  alive  in  the  latter  evi 
when  kept  in  a  dry  condition  after  ten  months,  it  is  not  t( 
much  to  demand  that  vigorous  measures  .<ihould  be  takei 
by  the  legislature  to  cope  with  what  is  now  regarded  as  on 
of  the  most  fruitful  means  of  spre.iding  consumption,"  ' 

Hoards  of  health  and  high  authorities  both  here  aai 
abroad  have  stated  that  tuberculous  sputum  is  the  mail 
agent  for  the  conveyance  of  the  virus  of  tuliernilosis  in  thi 
air  from  man  to  man,  and  that  indiscriminate  cxpectoratioi 
should  therefore  be  suppressed. 

Dr.  E.  Concomotti  has  recently  made  a  very  elabonl 
study  of  the  distribution  of  disease  germs  in  air.  with  U 
result  that  out  of  forty-six  experiments  in  which  the  thj'- 
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cter  of  the  bacteria  found  was  tested  by  inoculation  into 
nimals,  thirty-two  yielded  organisms  which  were  patho- 
genic. 

Messrs.  Valenti  and  Terrari-Lelli  found  similar  results 
in  their  systematic  study  of  the  bacterial  contents  of  the 
ur  in  the  city  of  Modena.  In  their  report  they  state  that 
the  narrower  and  more  crowded  the  streets  the  greater 
was  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  air,  and  the  more 
frequently  did  they  meet  with  varieties  associated  with  septic 
disease. 

Schaffer  has  shown  that  leprosy  bacilli  may  be  dissemi- 
nated in  immense  numbers  by  the  coughing  of  leprosy  pa- 
tients, while  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  tuberculous  in- 
valid may  discharge  a  billion  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  dried  sputum  of  consumptive 
persons  has  actually  engendered  tuberculous  symptoms  in 
the  lungs  of  animals  which  were  made  to  inhale  it.  In  as 
many  as  71  per  cent  of  bovine  tuberculosis  cases  the  respira- 
tory organs  were  the  seat  of  the  disease.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned by  the  well  known  veterinary  authority,  M.  Nocard, 
of  a  whole  stall  of  animals  becoming  infected  through  the 
workman  attending  them  being  consumptive.  He  slept  in  a 
loft  over  the  cows,  and  his  tuberculous  sputum  in  the  form 
of  dust  was  conveyed  to  the  stalls  beneath  and  so  spread 
the  infection.  The  disease  is  known  to  have  been  spread, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  animals  to  men  in  the  same  way.* 

It  has  been  found  by  analysis  of  air  containing  large  num- 
bers of  bacteria  that  showers  greatly  reduce  their  numbers, 
as  it  reduces  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  air,  and  that  pro- 
longed rains  may  clear  the  air  of  dust  and  bacteria  entirely. 
This  accords  with  the  action  of  the  water  and  wet  surfaces 
of  sewers  in  filtering  the  air  of  germs,  and  if  the  sewers 
and  house  drains  are  long  and  wet  enough  in  proportion  to 


*Frankland'8  "Bacteria  In  Dally  Life. 
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the  amount  of  air  passing  through  them,  all  dust  and  germs 
may  be  filtered  from  this  air  entirely. 

Laws  says  **It  is  really  remarkable  to  find  that  no  or- 
ganisms are  given  off  from  the  walls  of  a  sewer  which  has 
been  empty  and  open  to  the  air  at  both  ends  for  such  a 
lengthened  period  as  twelve  days.  The  sewage  with  which 
the  sewer  had  been  kept  full  for  several  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  would  contain  no  less  than  three  to  four  million 
organisms  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  immense  numbers  of 
these  must  of  necessity  have  been  clinging  to  the  walls  of 
the  sewer.  *  *  *  The  velocity  of  the  air  current  used 
in  the  above  experiments  was  five  feet  and  fifteen  feet  per 
second,  respectively,  the  latter  being  far  in  excess  of  any 
current  that  would  normally  obtain  in  a  sewer.'* 

"Various  experiments,''  says  Roechling,  "have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  germs  can  be  carried  away 
by  air  currents  in  pipes  and  sewers.  Hesse,  who  first  investi- 
gated this  point,  took  a  2-inch  j^^lass  tube  about  one  yard  long, 
the  inside  of  which  he  had  covered  with  a  layer  of  nutritive 
gelatine,  and  sucked  air  through  it  at  a  slow  rate.  When 
examining;  the  tube  afterwards  he  found  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  bacteria  had  settled  in  its  first  fourth,  that  the  number 
was  somewhat  less  in  the  second  fourth,  and  that  it  still 
further  decreased  in  the  third  fourth,  and  that  no  bacteria  at 
all  had  settled  in  the  last  fourth." 

Ficker  remarks  that  in  his  experiments  in  the  Hygienic 
Institute  at  IJrcslau  a  current  of  air,  with  the  velocity  of 
several  meters  per  second,  was  not  able  to  lift  up  specific 
germs  from  half-moist  soil,  and  that  a  current  of  the  same 
strength  was  not  capable  of  carrj'ing  away  genns  which 
had  dried  on  several  substances  and  adhered  to  them. 


Author's  Kxtkriments  and  Suggestions  for  Improving 

THE  Air  of  Cities. 

\'arious  kinds  of  dust,  from  fine  lint  up  to  fine  and  coarse 
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^dust,  were  used  successively  in  my  own  experiments, 
y  powdered  substances  of  different  kinds,  such  as  whiting 
nent  and  fine  flour,  were  also  used.  Bacteria,  being  tine 
rticles  of  organic  matter,  resemble  these  fine  dusts  in  the 
mner  in  which  they  may  be  wafted  about  on  air  currents 
d  are  retained  by  water. 

In  no  case  could  any  of  the  particles  which  came  in  con- 
rt  with  the  wet  sides  of  the  pipes  be  seen  to  be  blown  off 
ain.  If  any  escaped  they  were  too  few  and  small  to  be 
tected.  The  bellows  were  large  and  strong,  capable  of 
oducing  at  will  either  a  powerful  draught  through  the 
)es  or  a  faint  and  almost  imperceptible  current.  With  the 
ort  pipes  it  was  possible  to  drive  some  of  the  particles 
rough  in  a  strong  draught  because  these  did  not  have  time 

come  at  all  in  contact  with  the  moistened  surfaces,  but 
th  pipes  twenty-five  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
>ide  diameter  none  could  be  forced  through  even  under  a 
essure  strong  enough  to  put  out  the  flame  of  a  candle  at 
e  further  end.  Where  bends  were  introduced  the  same 
suit  was  obtained  with  shorter  pipes.  Fig.  51. 
With  gentler  pressures  still  shorter  pipes  sufficed  to  en- 
•ely  filter  the  air  of  all  particles,  however  dry  and  finely 
)wdered ;  and.  in  the  very  slowly  moving  air  currents 
und  in  the  average  sewer,  a  ver>'  short  travel  is  sufficient 

arrest  all  dust  or  bacteria  of  every  kind. 

The  same  exp)eriments  were  then  tried  with  the  pii>es 
oroughly  dried  on  their  inner  surfaces.    In  these  cases  all 

the  dust  was  easily  blown  through  all  the  pif>e>  after  a 
ore  or  less  prolonged  application  of  the  air  pressure,  the 
irfaces  of  bends  arresting  for  some  time  some  of  the  par- 
ries by  back  eddies,  hut  all  eventually  passed  through. 
With  jointed  pip>es.  however,  as  might  be  expected,  some 
tie  of  the  dust  and  powder  would  be  permanently  retained 

the  fine  cracks  of  the  joints. 
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The  interiors  of  the  pipes  were  next  coated  with  sewage 
and  moistened,  and  the  experiments  were  repeated  under 
these  conditions  with  the  same  results  obtained  in  the  first 
experiments  with  pipes  moistened  with  water  alone.  No 
particles  once  coming  in  contact  witn  the  moist  surfaces 
could  ever  be  detached  again,  however  strong  the  air  cur- 
rent, so  far  as  could  be  observed. 

Only  the  particles  of  dust  which  happened  to  travel  from 
end  to  end  in  the  middle  of  the  air  blast  escaped  from  the 
pipes,  and,  as  before  said,  this  only  occurred  with  short 
pipes  and  in  currents  stronger  than  those  which  prevail  in 
ordinary  sewers.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  bacteria  may  rise  through  water  in  the  center  of  bub- 
bles bursting  on  the  surface,  or  in  droplets  caused  by  agita- 
tion or  spraying.  But  in  well  ventilated  and  properly  con- 
structed sewers  such  splashing  and  bubbling  may  be  largely 
avoided.  But  should  they  occur,  the  very  few  bacteria 
thereby  escaping  into  the  air  of  the  sewer  could  only  travel 
a  short  distance,  as  we  have  shown,  before  they  would  again 
be  caught  and,  if  of  the  pathogenic  kind,  be  quickly  de- 
stroyed. 

Finally,  the  pipes  containing  the  particles  of  dust  of  vari- 
ous kinds  imprisoned  in  the  moisture  and  organic  refuse 
along  their  inner  surfaces  were  thoroughly  dried  by  ex- 
posure for  several  days  to  the  dry  air  of  the  laboratory,  and 
then  the  air  blasts  were  repeated  to  see  whether  the  dried 
particles  of  matter  caked  against  the  walls  of  the  pipes 
would  give  up  the  dust  and  bacteria  blown  against  them 
when  they  were  wet.  None  of  the  dust  escaped,  so  far  as 
could  be  seen.  Under  the  most  powerful  blasts  pieces  of 
caked  refuse  would  occasionally  be  torn  off  the  surfaces  to 
which  they  would  normally  adhere,  but  these  were  heavy 
anfl  fell  directly  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  were  blown 
from  the  pipes.     The  dust  particles  still  remained  firmly 
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imprisoned  in  these  masses  of  scale  and  were  therefore  as 
powerless  to  do  injury  as  if  they  had  never  been  detached 
from  the  part  of  the  pipe  against  which  they  originally  fell. 
The  masses  containing  the  separate  particles  of  dust  or  bac- 
teria were  simply  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  pipe 
system  to  another.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Wet 
sewage,  containing  many  kinds  of  glutinous  and  fatty  mat- 
ters, forms,  when  it  dries,  a  more  or  less  pasty  mass,  which 
hardens  into  a  tenacious  cake,  and  in  these  experiments 
appeared  to  hold  the  dust  or  bacteria  enmeshed  in  its  mass 
as  firmly  as  it  did  when  it  was  in  its  moist  state. 

Thus  we  sec  that  the  sewers  really  form  vast  filters,  as  it 
were,  for  clearing  the  air  which  passes  through  them  of 
germs  of  disease,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  science  of 
sanitary  engineering  to  make  the  most  of  this  wonderful 
provision  of  nature  in  man's  behalf  by  co-operating  with 
her  methods  and  increasing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  sewers  and  drains. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that,  especially  in  times  of  epi- 
demics, the  air  of  the  streets  contains  many  disease  germs. 
If  we  could  erect  in  front  of  our  windows  and  doors  con- 
tinuouslv  moistened  filters  of  such  a  construction  that  no 
particle  of  air  could  enter  the  house  without  first  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  some  part  of  the  moist  surface  of  the 
filter,  and  if  the  filter  could  be  provided  with  a  germicide 
maintained  constantly  active,  it  is  certain  not  only  that  the 
inmates  of  these  houses  would  be  shielded  from  the  diseases 
conveyed  by  germs  as  long  as  they  remained  within  the 
protection  of  the  filters,  but  also  that  the  germs  themselves 
in  the  locality  would  gradually  be  diminished  in  numbers 
until,  if  the  traps  were  numerous  enough,  all  might  ulti- 
mately be  destroyed. 

Now  the  sewers  form  precisely  such  filters,  and  if  copi- 
ously ventilated  by  pure  air  currents  induced  by  making 
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every  house  drain  a  suction  pipe,  no  offensive  odor  could 
come  from  the  sewers,  and  all  the  air  thus  drawn  in  from 
the  streets  would  be  freed  from  dust  and  germs. 

How  short-sighted  and  foolish  it  is,  then,  to  legislate 
against  such  beneficent  ventilation  and  purification  by  re- 
quiring a  barrier  to  be  interposed  at  every  house  drain  out- 
let, by  which  the  only  really  practicable  way  of  thoroughly 
ventilating  the  sewers  is  prevented. 

There  is  no  way  known  of  setting  up  such  screens  as  1 
have  described  in  front  of  our  windows.  But  it  is  easily 
possible  lo  utilize  the  sewers  already  provided  for  us  and 
equipped  with  a  most  marvelously  effective  dust  arrester 
and  germicide. 

I  do  not  say  that  with  such  perfectly  con.structed  and 
ventilated  sewers  as  these  it  would  be  wise  in  times  of  epi- 
demics to  nail  up  our  windows  and  ventilate  from  the  sewers, 
because  the  house  drains  and  soil  pipes  will  always  contain 
foul  gases,  which  it  will  justify  the  use  of  our  best  science 
to  exclude  from  the  house,  and  because  the  smallest  of  the 
city  sewers  would  have  to  be  enlarged  for  such  service  to 
the  size  of  a  Hoosac  tunnel.  But  1  do  say  that  any  air 
which  might  accidentally  enter  the  house  through  them 
would  be  safer  lo  breathe,  so  far  as  disease  germs  are  con- 
cerned, than  that  which  would  enter  through  the  windows, 
and  that  no  odor  would  enter  the  house  from  the  sewers 
themselves,  however  much  might  be  generated  in  the  pri- 
vate drains,  because  the  warmth  of  the  sewage  and  of  the 
house  would  always  create  an  upward  draught  in  cold 
weather  and  fresh  air  would  enter  the  sewers  through  the 
street  openings  everywhere  provided  for  it.  In  hot  weather 
citizens  could  take  their  choice  between  disease  germs  from 
the  windows  and  an  occasional  odor  from  the  private  drain. 

Supposing,  now,  that  the  houses  of  an  average  city  aver- 
age twenty-five  feet  in  width  on  the  street  lines,  if  we  were 
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to  ventilate  the  sewers  through  every  house  drain  we  should 
*  lave  suction  openings  every  twelve  and  one-half  feet  into 
the  sewerSy  and  these  drains  being  four  inches  in  diameter, 
we  should  have  about  twelve  and  one-half  square  inches  of 
suction  area  for  every  twelve  and  one-half  feet  of  sewer, 
or  one  square  inch  for  every  foot  of  sewer  in  a  city.  For 
supplying  the  air  to  the  sewers  corresponding  street  open- 
ings would  be  provided. 

If  we  assume  an  average  of  twenty-five  miles  of  streets 
in  every  square  mile  of  a  city  we  have  for  a  city  containing 
too  miles  of  street  about  528,000  square  inches  or  3,666 
square  feet  area  of  sewer  ventilation,  which  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  round  ventilating  flue  sixty-eight  feet  in  diameter 
or  to  130  round  flues  six  feet  in  diameter  each. 

Supposing  the  average  height  of  the  houses  in  our  city 
to  be  fifty  feet,  and  that  the  quantity  of  air  discharged  per 
minute  through  the  4-inch  ducts  of  the  42,240  houses  in 
our  city  of  a  mile  square  be  estimated.  Assuming  that 
these  ducts  draw  up  the  air  at  the  rate  of  419  feet  per  min- 
ute per  square  foot  of  ventilating  area  for  an  average  dif- 
ference of  temperature  in  winter  between  the  air  of  the 
house  and  that  of  the  street  of  30°  F.  (calculated  under  the 


formula    V=240^f;i_J 1.  in    which   V    stands    for    the 

>l    491.4 

velocity  of  the  current,  h  the  height  of  the  building,  t^  the 
interior  and  /  the  exterior  temperature,  and  allowing  50 
per  cent  for  loss  by  friction),  we  have  a  ventilation  pro- 
duced by  all  the  42,240  ducts  of  1,536,054  cubic  feet  of  air 

per  minute. 

Allowing  five  occupants  for  each  house,  we  have  some- 
what over  200,000  inhabitants  in  our  city  of  a  mile  square 
and  our  sewer  ventilation  would  thus  filter  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  over  seven  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every  inhabit- 
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ant,  or  if  we  make  a  much  larger  allowance  for  friction 
and  assume  a  smaller  ditference  of  temperature  between  the 
inner  and  outer  air,  we  have  a  sewer  ventilation  of  say  from 
one  to  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  inhabitant. 
The  warmth  of  the  sewage  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
warm  water  into  the  drains  would  under  these  circumstances 
always  produce  suitable  ventilation  even  in  the  summer 
months. 

Thus  the  sewer  ventilation  produced  by  the  omission  of 
the  main  house  trap  and  its  vent  would  not  only  be  the 
most  perfect  that  can  be  devised,  but  it  would  reduce  the 


<•*•" 


s 


iIIz^^^^El 


FiKT    51.     Apparatus  for  determininf?  the  degree  of  retention  of  bac 
teria  by  the  moist  surface  of  sewer£«  and  drains. 


cost  of  the  whole  sewerage  system  by  a  large  percentage, 
in  fact,  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  our  citv  of  a  mile 
square.  In  robuikiing  the  city  of  San  Francisco  probably 
several  millions  could  be  saved  in  this  manner. 

Fig.  51  shows  our  glass  and  metal  sewer  and  drain  pipe 
as  arranged  for  the  lecture  room.  The  measured  pile  of 
(hist  to  be  experimented  with  is  shown  at  the  bellows  end 
of  the  pipe.  The  first  opening  provided  with  a  stopper  is 
for  the  introduction  of  the  dust.  The  other  op)enings  are 
ti>  permit  of  tests  l>eing  made  upon  short  or  long  pipes  and 
upon  straight  or  bent  pipes,  as  desired. 

The  arrows   indicate  the  direction  of  the  air  currents 
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and  the  manner  in  which  the  dust  particles  are  blown 
against  the  moist  inner  surfaces  of  the  pipes  to  which  they 
adhere.  The  bend  in  the  middle  of  the  pipe  may  be  placed 
cither  horizontally  or  vertically.  When  vertical  it  becomes 
a  trap  and  arrests,  when  full  of  water,  all  dust  and  germs. 
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Figures  52  and  53  represent 
sections  01  large  Paris  sewers. 
They  carry  both  the  bouse  lirain- 
age  of  all  kiEids  and  the  sireet 
washings  and  rain  or  siotm 
water.  They  come  under  the 
■"combined"  system  of  sewerage 
as  distinguished  from  the  "' 
rate"  system  in  which  rain  water 
is  separated  from  the  house 
wastes. 

The  egg-shaped  sewer  (Fig. 
50,  initial  cut)  is  the  usual  form 
now  employed.  Where  ; 
""  '  ««er.  "'  ^"'  invert  is  used,  as  in  Fig.  50. 
greater  convenience  is  obtained 
for  cleaning  the  flat  portion,  giving  better  foothold  for 
men,  But  for  the  conveyance  of  small  quantities  of  sew- 
age the  regular  egg  form  is  better. 

The  section.  Fig.  53,  shows  a  form  of  sewer  in  wl 
the  gas  pi|)cs  are  submerged  in  a  channel  on  one  side  fiHed 
with  water  to  prevent  leakage  of  gas. 

The  advantage  of  the  separate  system  is  that  the  8ow  i* 
uniform  and  the  dilution  of  the  sewage  is  at  its  minimum, 
in  which  condition  the  valuable  manurial  part  can  be  sepa- 
rated and  ihc  water  purified  and  emptied  into  rivers  or  the 
ocean  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  In  places  where  the  grade* 
arc  such  that  the  rain  water  can  bt  carried  off  in  surfioe 


Sewers. 

ters  to  the  ocean  or  river  courses,  the  expense  of  the 
irate  system  is  obviously  much  less  than  would  be  the 
bined.  Bui  where  a  double  system  of  sewers  would  be 
Hired,  as,  for  instance,  in  Paris,  the  cost  would  be  greatly 
reased.    The  section  in  Fig.  55  shows  a  method  by  which 

■  separate  system  might  be  used  in  a  single  sewer  pipe, 

■  drain  water  being  shown  in  its  maximum  flow  in  the 
[er  conduit  and  the  house  sewage  in  the  smaller.  By 
J>Hng  the  rain  water  pipes  from  the  street  gutters  over 


Ibouse  drainage  conduit  the  position  of  their  outlets 
pi  be  >o  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  latter  that  the 
I  washings  of  the  street  would  fall  into  it,  and  the  storm 
water,  as  the  storm  increased  in  volume,  would  afterwards 
iji  over  it  and  fall  into  the  larger  conduit. 
Whatever  system  be  adopted,  the  sewer  should  be  venti- 
■nl  suflicienlly  often  to  render  the  air  in  the  sewer  per- 
,i!v  pure,  and  such  ample  light  should  be  provided  as  to 
-c  the  double  advantage  of  convenience  of  inspection  and 
freedom  from  the  undesirable  anaerobic  germs  to  which 
-ng  light  is  inimical. 

I'rankland  shows  in  a  plate  we  have  reproduced  in  Fig. 
:    m  a  rery  interesting  manner,  the  effect  of  sunlight  on 
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disease  germs.  He  placed  the  letters  spelling  the  na 
the  particular  disease  germ  upon  which  he  experin 
cut  out  of  opaque  paper,  upon  a  plate  of  gelatine  intx 
with  the  germ,  and  exposed  the  plate  to  diffused  su 
The  germs  protected  by  the  paper  letters  muliipHed  r: 
while  all  those  in  the  unprotected  parts  of  the  plali 


I 


destroyed,  so  that  when  the  paper  had  been  remov 
disease  germs  had  written  their  own  autograph,  as 
in  the  picture, 

Ample  lighting  as  well  as  ample  ventilation  is  a  K 
measure  everywhere. 


^ 
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r  surfaces  of  all  sewers  should  be  lined  with 
fe«ii  niaierials.  and  in  large  sewers  wilh  white  glazed  or 
WmtW  liles  to  increase  the  light  reflection  and  insure 
i*aier  ck-anliness. 

Now  that  draught  animaU  in  our  streets  are  gradually 
ing  iupplantecl  hy  machine  motors,  the  streets  will  soon 
paved  with  smooth  material-,  and  be  kept  perftelly  clean. 


ritl  tend  to  greatly  simplify  sewerage  and  effect  a 
general  adoption  of  the  separate  system  en- 
;  OS  to  come  much  nearer  the  ideal  of  waste  water 
rificatioin  and  recovery  of  its  useful  manurial  part,  at  a 
Igmum  of  outlay. 

^n.  57  and  58  show  old  Paris  sewers,  the  illustrations 
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being  taken  from  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables."    Th 
sewers  carried  the  storm  waters  and  house  drainage  * 
the  exception  of  .part  of  the  W.  C.  refuse  which  was  at  li 
time  almost  exclusively  collected  in  cesspools.     ToiiayJ 
cesspools  arc  gradually  being  removed  and  everyttuira 
soon  be  conducted  directly  into  the  sewers.    The  wastejl 
the  street  urinals  and  the  liquid  overflow  from  the- 
cesspools  was,  however,  taken  into  the  sewers  longl 
the  crusade  against  cesspools  was  undertaken.    Nevftfl 
the  sewage  today  contains  probably  far  more  water  i 
portion  to  the  bacteria  within  than  it  did  ai  the  timec 
Valjean,  because  the  supply  of  water  to  the  closdt 
offsets  any  additional  impurity  they  furnished.     MOI 
sink  water  and  urine  form  the  most  dangerous  parts 
house  water.     But  the  unscientific  manner  in  whid 
old  sewers  were  constructed  and  operated  made  t 
better  than  elongated  cesspools,  as  compared  with  ^ 
nificent  and  cleanly  conduits  they  appear  today. 

In  1882  Paris  still  had  80,000  cesspools  and  30,0 
low  drinking  water  wells,  most  of  which  were  conta 
and  entirely  unfit  for  use. 

These  pictures   show  the  appearance  of   the  diii 
sewers  in  1805,  when  Bruneseau  visited  them  with  at 
their  improvement.     Fig.  57  presents  the  engineer  ■ 
what  Victor  Hugo  calls  "the    formidable    camp; 
"nocturnal  battle  against  asphyxia  and  plague."    S 
of  the  twenty  workmen  gave  up  the  battle  in  thft 
of  it.    The  lailders  for  measuring  would  sink  three  ft 
in  mud,  and  the  lanterns  would  scarcely  burn  in  the  s 
atmosphere,  the  men   faintinsj  from  time  to  time,     "t] 
were  horrible  pits  in  the  ground  in  which  one  man  sudd 
disappeared.    The  walls  were  hanging  with  fungi.    AM 
other  things  they  found  the  skeleton  of  an  ourang-out 
which  had  disappeared  from  the  Jardin 


Jardin  des  Plaittuu 
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ned  itself  iu  the  sewer.  They  found,  also,  on  Ihe 
J.  valuable  objecls.  coins,  gold  and  silver,  jewelrj- 
■us  stones. 

gives  the  pwnt  of  junction  of  several  of  these 
i,  described  by  Hugo  as  "winding,  crai.kcu,  un- 
I  oi  pits,  broken  by  slrangc  elbows,  ascending  and 
■  illogicaliy,  fetid,  savage,  ferocious,  submerged 
IS,  with  gashes  on  its  stones  and  scars  on  its 


methods  of  sewage  purification  now  in  opera- 
ious  parts  of  the  world  have  shown  the  water 
•tero  of  disposal  to  be  far  in  advance  of  any  dry 


F.  Smith  in  his  treatise  on  "The  Influence  of 
S  «nd  Water  Supply  on  the  Death  Rate  in  Cities," 
^  sanitary  convention  in  Michigan,  July.  1885,* 
r  chana  I,  II  and  III  the  reduction  of  the  death 
Ities  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  sewerage 
I  in  spite  of  their  antiquity  they  forin  as  pow- 
ttmenis  in  favor  of  good  sewerage  as  can  be  foiinii. 

iclosions  are: 
jrphoid  fever  and  cholera  decrease  in  proportion  as 

rtll  sewered. 

BQE  is  no  direct  relation  between  diphtheria  and 

B  genera]  death  rate  falls  after  the  sewering  of  a 

things  being  equal,  never  again  reaches  the 

of  its  aiiti-sewered  condition. 

cost  of  building  and  maintaining  sanitary  works 

iMe,  in  comparison  with  the  direct  pecuniary 

rss  and  death,  which  their  absence  entails. 
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Approximate    Estimate   of    the    Comparative    Avi 

Cost    of    Plumbing    Work    Under    the    Psese 

Complicated    and    the    New    Simple    System 

In  coDBliterlns  the  various  ilems  of  cot 
illve  eost  cif  [ilumUlng  under  the  old  «n 
lyslums  we  msy  claasiry'  [he  chief  He 
!lmplilli:atlDn    ae    fullowai— 

.--.-    venting    of    traps    sb9i 

tlmHtlng;  the  saving  wblch 

, ..^J       .!._.       —      ^ 

..,   __,i>fitiuna  m 

Illve  alaimicB.  Very  hista 

-■e.  lor  elToPtlve  tuck  *i 
uf  size  at  pipe  tor  oM 
nverc'ime  rricUon.  tiM 
veni  pipes  would  tar 
i  pipes.  In  btilldjRSB 
he    cost    should    sliout 

__    .._    i   pipes.     We   may  »Ih 

264  and  2fiS  for  fair  examples  nf  the  twn 
lids  or   piping   for  sudi   buildlnea.   excrp 

In   Flp.    -26*    Ihe  bafk  vent   pipes   I -- 

aufflcTentlv  enlarged  in  f-   

oj»...iu         Huuns  Chap.   XUV.) 

I'i)    Flexible   Joints   and    •"Standard" 
neSB  of  plp«s  Khould  be  subBtituicd  for  Ie3d  catilked  nnd  rfglil 

With  "Extra   haavy"  ihiekncB*.     ■StHiiilard "    thick    ca«-lraii 

neigh  alHiul  half  as  much  as  "E^xtra  heavy,"  and  the  coK 
former,  considering  the  com  pa  m  lively  high  coat  of  hand  caidl 
leas  than  half  tlial  of  the  latti^r.  See  Note  on  pages  694  Mft 
...  ™.j^  ^^p  ^f  ^^^  main  house  irap  and  Its  fool  venbi  IH 
lived   should    be   prohibited.      The  perrM'titdStf   at  M* 

Sends  upon  the  nmnum  of  piping  which  would  b 
TerenI  persons  as  necessitated  by  the  uae  of  fli 
ting  trap.  It  would  Bametlmei<  amount  to  a  very  Ikiaa 
I  The  iHw  calling  for  separate  traps  under  each  of  I 
ting  fixlures  Bhonid  be  modified.  This  would  also  M>a 
I    to   quite   a    large   perosntage.    espeolnlly   Where   back  1 


piping    In: 
this    It  em 


IS)  The  1nw  refiiilrl 
1  air  shafts  llghletl  1 
1  of  their  vetitilailoi- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Traps. 

A  trap  is  a  siphon  placed  in  the 
drain  to  catch  some  of  the  water 
discharged  from  a  fixture  and  form 
with  it  a  barrier  for  the  entrance 
of  air  from  the  drains  into  the 
Old  EngHsh  house.  The  water  forms  what  is 
^^'  Trap^^prob-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^P  "seal."  In  addition 
^o**?S?eni*Jd  \i.^     ^^   ^^^    water   seal    some    form   of 

mechanical  closure  has  sometimes 
dded  in  the  form  of  a  valve,  gate  or  ball,  under  the 
ition  that  a  water  seal  alone  could  not  afford  sufficient 
y.  But  the  mechanical  devices  have  now  been  found 
ite  serious  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  water,  and 
)me,  in  time,  corroded  or  in  other  ways  more  or  less 
ve.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
d  water  seal  can  be  attained  which  affords  entire  se- 
and  alone,  so  that  the  complication  of  a  mechanical 
comes  entirely  superfluous. 

four  principal  enemies  of  the  water  seals  of  traps 
honage  (which  is  the  suction  acting  on  trap  seals 
ed  by  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  waste  pipe  behind 
[g  plug  of  w^ater  discharged  from  a  fixture),  evap- 
,  back  pressure  and  clogging  by  sediment  accu- 
Dn.  These  enemies  of  trap  seals  will  be  examined 
detail  in  subsequent  chapters. 

?r  the  supposition  that  all  traps  are  liable  to  lose 
ater  seal  through  siphonage,  momentum  and  back 
e,  or  allow  of  the  transmission  of  gas  bubbles  under 
-essure  unless  protected  by  special  ventilation,  the 
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'*back  vent"  law  was  passed  requiring  a  separate  vent  pipe' 
to  be  carried  from  the  outgo  of  every  trap  into  a  special 
ventilation  duct,  independent  of  the  soil  pipe  ventilator,  up 
as  far  as  to  a  point  above  its  connection  with  the  highest 
fixture.  At  the  time  when  this  provision  was  framed  no 
simple  and  reliable  self-cleansing  water  trap  was  knowu 
which  could  resist  the  severest  tests  of  siphonage,  momen- 
tum and  back  pressure  which  might  be  encountered  in 
plumbing.   ' 

Had  such  a  trap  been  known,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  back 
vent  law  would  obviously  never  have  been  made. 

The  common  round  or  "pot"  trap,  though  not  self-cleans- 
ing, can  nevertheless  be  made  large  enough  to  be  practical!) 
proof  against  siphonage,  and  it  may  be  periodically  cleaned 
by  hand  if  it  is  found  to  clog  with  sediment:  but  no  trap 
and  least  of  all  the  S  trap,  can  resist  the  dostructive  effed 
on  its  seal  of  the  rapid  evaporation  produced  by  the  ven- 
tilating current  required  by  this  law.  The  seal  is  destroyed 
by  evaporation  in  a  very  short  time,  varying  with  the  rapid- 
ity and  dryness  of  the  current  and  the  volume  of  water  if 
the  trap. 

Special  trap  venting  is  now  considered  undesirable  for 
many  other  reasons  which  give  rise  to  dangers  much  greater 
than  that  which  it  pretends  to  remove,  the  danger  from 
evaporation,  for  instance,  being,  as  houses  are  now  plumbed, 
much  greater  than  that  from  siphonage.  Traps  are  left  in 
disuse,  and  subject  to  the  danger  of  loss  of  seal  by  evapora- 
tion much  oftener  than  is  generally  supposed.  Thus  ihev 
are  unused  in  city  houses  which  are  left  unoccupied  during 
summer:  in  country  houses  which  are  unoccupied  during 
winter :  in  hotels  and  apartment  houses  during  the  quid 
seasons,  or  at  times  when  they  are  only  partly  filled:  ir 
private  houses  in  the  spare  chambers  reserved  for  visitors 
in  business  offices  between  the  expiration  and  renewal  oi 
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Iieir  leases ;  in  schoolhouses  and  ail  public  and  private  office 
pdldings  at  times  of  vacation ;  in  houses  or  chambers  closed 
fen  account  gf  the  absence  of  their  owners  for  travel,  sick- 
ness, death  or  any  other  cause ;  in  case  of  drought,  or  "cut- 
pff'  of  water  supply  for  repairs  of  pipes,  rebuilding  or  other 
;  in  extra  fixtures  in  houses,  and  in  other  places,  and 
other  times  which  will,  upon  reflection,  occur  to  the 
tader.  In  a  few  days  after  a  trap  has  thus  been  abandoned. 
pD  the  influence  of  the  ventilating  current,  the  time  varying 
[irith  the  dryness  and  velocity  of  the  current  and  with  the 
boltmie  and  amount  of  exposed  surface  in  the  body  of  the 
Irap,  its  seal  will  be  destroyed  by  evaporation. 

Corrosion  of  well-flushed  waste  pipes  of  moderate  length 
ly  sewer  air  is  never  to  be  feared  with  ventilated  soil  pipes. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  authenticated  case  on  record 
pi  such  corrosion.  Indeed,  the  induction  through  the 
|kranch  pipes  of  spil  pipe  air  is  by  no  means  an  advantage 
'•hen  ample  pure  air  from  the  room  is  available  after  every 

'D5hing  from  a  properly  constructed  fixture.  When  the 
^in  soil  pipe  is  properly  ventilated  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
^  absorptive  power  of  water  for  gases,  and  the  frequent 
*^ater  flow  through  branch  pii>es  aflford  them  sufficient  pro- 
^ion  when  the  pipes  are  in  use.  When  the  pipes  are  not 
^  use  the  waste  matters  adhering  to  their  inner  surfaces 
!>■  up,  and  it  is  believed  that  what  decomposition  then  takes 
lace  goes  on  so  slowly  that  its  corrosive  effect  on  the  pipe 

practically  inappreciable.  We  have  shown  that  besides 
ic  constant  draught  on  the  water  seal  by  evaporation,  the 
;nt  pipe  increases  the  unscoured  area  of  the  trap,  and  if 
ly  p<^rtion  of  a  trap  not  directly  scoured  by  water  passing 
irouc^h  it  is  liable  to  collect  sediment,  and  ultimately  clo'^ 
X  then  the  mouth  of  the  vent  pipe  is  also  subject  to  this 
mirer.  It  thus,  in  a  measure,  defeats  one  of  its  own  oh 
cts — i.  e.,  to  provide  a  safe  trap  which  shall  be  self-cleans- 
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ing  and  contain  no  chamber  or  comer  which  shall  not 
ceive  the  full  scour  of  the  water  passing  through  this  ti 
Now,  the  ventilating  openings  of  traps  having  Men  so  of 
found  clogged  and  even  completely  closed  by  sediment, 
see  that  this  precaution  is  no  certain  protection 
siphonage  and  momentum. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  REgLIIREMENTS  OF  TRAPS. 

A   proper  trap  should  possess  the   following 


( 1 )  It  should  do  its  work  by  means  of  a  water  seal  a 

(2)  It  should  be  self-scouring. 
(,3)   It  should  be  capable  of  resisting  the  severest  s 

of  siphonage,  momentum  and  back  pressure  that  can  « 
possibly  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  properly  constnicU 
pIumbingT  even  when  this  plumbing  is  unAcientitically  usa 
by  the  occupants,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  special  t 
ventilation. 

(4}  It  should  contain  a  body  of  water  large  enough  t 
be  practically  proof  against  evaporation. 

(5)  It  should  be  simple,  of  durable  material  and  e 
teal    to   manufacture,    with    smooth   porcelain    enamete 
surfaces. 

(6)  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  its  interior  can  b 
inspected  without  removing  the  trap. 

(7)  It  should  have  a  tight-fitting,  easily  accessible  c 
out  cap.  to  admit  of  removing  easily  any  valuable  or  foreigl 
substance  that  may  have  lodged  in  any  part  of  it. 

(8)  It  should  offer  the  minimum  of  resistance  to  ti 
flow  of  water  through  it. 

(g)   It  should  be  ornamental  in  appearance. 

(10)  Finally,  it  should  be  independent  of  the  fixture  t 
which  it  is  attached  and  should  be  easily  connected  or  dil 
connected. 


Traps. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  as  if  some  of  the  above 
requirements  were  incompatible  or  even  positively  antag- 
onistic How  can  a  trap  which  is  perfectly  self -scouring 
'and  simple  be  made  to  resist  the  most  powerful  action. of 
siphonage,  momentum  or  back  pressure  without  the  aid  of 
some  mechanical  seal?  It  is  nevertheless  possible  to  obtain 
this  result,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  will  be  shown 
hereafter. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  TRAPS. 

Traps  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes: 

I.  Mechanical  traps. 

II.  Water  seal  traps. 

Each  of  these  may  be  again  subdivided  as  follows: 

I.  Mechanical  traps  may  be  subdivided  into: 

(a)  Hinged-valve  trap. 

(b)  Gravity-valve  trap. 

(c)  Floating-ball  trap. 

(d)  Gravity-ball  trap. 

(e)  Mercur>'  seal  trap. 

II.  Water  seal  traps  may  be  subdivided  into: 

(a)  Sediment  traps. 

(b)  Self -cleansing  traps. 

These  two  classes  may  again  be  subdivided  as  follows : 

(a)  Sediment  traps  may  be  subdivided  into: 
(i)  Air-vent  traps. 

(2)  Reservoir  traps. 

(b)  Self-cleansing  traps  may  be  subdivided  into: 

( 1 )  Siphonable  trap. 

(2)  Anti-siphon  trap. 

Finally  self -cleansing  anti-siphon  traps  may  again  be  »ul> 
divided  into: 

(a)  Deep  seal  traps. 

(b)  Shallow  seal  traps. 
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I    the  Board  of   ' 

of  skewers  in  ord« 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  mechanical  gates  in  traps, 
investigators  climbed  up  into  the  sink  to  ascertain  the  i 
of  the  woman's  stupidity  and,  in  still  further  contempt, 
tilated  instant  death,  as  you  see.  from  the  "deadly"  s 
gas  which  emanated  from  the  unprotected  waste  pipe.  < 


Traps. 

ur  others  were  obliged  to  hold  their  sides  to  prevent  them 
9m  splitting  with  their  vulgar  laughter. 
These  almost  incredible  facts  are  recorded  to  show  the  as- 
oishing  amount  of  ignorance  displayed  by  the  public  of 
e  functions  of  traps  and  plumbing  work  generally.  All 
J  good  lady  knew  about  drainage  was  that  she  emptied 
)ps  into  the  sink,  and  that  the  slops  then  went  **the  devil 
«w  where." 

Mechanical  seal  traps,  like  pan,  valve  and  plunger  water- 
)sets,  have  served  their  purpose,  and  must  now  be  laid 
ide  in  the  general  march  of  progress. 

Before  the  necessity  of  ventilating  the  main  soil  pipe  was 
It,  and  when  the  science  of  plumbing  was  still  more  un- 
veloped,  back  pressure  in  every  trap  from  the  sewers  was 
thing  to  be  guarded  against  where  the  sewers  were  foul, 
d  balls,  gates  and  valves  in  traps  were  invented  to  supply 

actual  want.  Now,  however,  the  universal  and  most  de- 
"able  custom  of  ventilating  every  stack  of  soil  pipes,  and  a 
tier  understanding  of  the  hydraulics  and  pneumatics  of 
Mnbing  has  done  away  with  this  requirement,  and  the  me- 
anical  seal  serves  no  longer  any  other  purpose  than  to  ob- 
Uct  the  proper  flow  of  the  waste  water  through  the  pipe, 
'  to  collect  sediment,  besides  causing  a  false  sense  of  secur- 
in  case  of  evaporation  or  siphonage  of  the  water  seal.  It  is 
lent  that  the  mechanical  seal  is  entirely  superfluous,  since 
rything  a  trap  is  required  to  do  can  be  done  by  other 
er  and  simpler  means.  Moreover,  we  cannot  apply  me- 
lical  seals  to  water-closet  traps,  and  this  fact  alone 
vs  the  uselessness  of  applying  them  to  smaller  traps, 
e  we  must  rely  on  the  water  seal  alone  in  some  of  the 
ires  in  all  houses. 

has  been  claimed  by  some  makers  of  ball  traps  that  the 
rv  movement  of  the  ball  in  the  water  scours  the  sides 
ic  trap  and  prevents  the  collection  of  sediment,  just  as 
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shot  when  shaken  up  in  a  bottk  will  aid  in  cleansit^ 
This  is,  however,  not  the  fact,  as  boUi  experience  and  the 
have  proved.  Ball  traps  which  have  for  some  litnc  r 
mort;  than  usually  clear  of  sediment  owe  their  eleanlil 
not  to  the  movement  of  the  ball,  but  to  the  scouring  at 
of  the  water,  which  proves,  to  a  certain  extent,  cffccttvt 
spite  of  the  ball.  The  ball  breaks,  mure  or  less,  the  fi 
of  the  water  flowing  through  the  trap,  and  by  just  so  n 
diminishes  its  scouring  effect.  To  claim  the  reverse  ti 
evident  absurdity  calculated  only  to  mislead,  and  is  « 
disproved  by  practical  experiment  and  by  exaniintng 
traps  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  short  time.  Many  n 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that,  because  shot  or  any  shi 
substance  will  help  cleanse  a  vessel  when  tlie  vessi 
shaken,  the  mere  presence  of  the  bodies  in  the  vessel  wiB 
the  same  under  a  current  of  water.  This  is  :i  mistake, 
cannot  violently  shake  up  the  irap  on  a  fixture  as  we  d 
detached  bottle,  and  a  current  of  water  powerful  cnougll 
shake  up  the  shot  or  ball  without  such  movement  of  the^ 
sel  would  easily  shake  up  and  remove  any  other  f 
which  might  pass  into  the  trap. 

When  traps  are  so  connected  up  with  flexible  pipes  i 
they  can  be  violently  shaken  every  few  days,  as  our  gfll 
fathers  tell  us  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  was  i 
turned  to  shake  up  unruly  boys  for  the  purpose  of  r 
ing  their  cussedness  from  them,  the  trap  ball  may  be  a 
to  serve  the  same  purpose,  and  will  perhaps  be  equall)'' 
fectivc.  Until  that  time  the  water  flushing  will  be  retanl 
by  every  form  of  obstruction  in  the  trap,  whether  ilifl 
lional  or  accidental,  and  a  current  of  water  powtf 
enough  to  shake  up  the  ball  effectively  wHll  ca<iUy  s 
up  and  remove  any  other  sediment  entering  tlic  trap,  W 
have  said.  Coarse  san<l,  gravel,  coffee  grounds  or  sin 
sharp  substances  in  the  waste  water  will  add  to  its  so 
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pg  effect  in  removing  grease  from  the  pipes;  but  this  is 
■K  to  the  momentum  acquired  in  falling  with  the  water 
worn  the  fixture,  and  to  the  sharp,  cutting  edges  of  the 

fctances.  Thus  tea  leaves,  having  no  sharp  edges,  when 
itted  with  the  waste  water,  serve  only  to  clog  the  pipes. 
^  But  coffee  grounds,  though  often  recommended,  are  not 
fefcgularly  stored  away  by  the  thrifty  housekeeper  for  flush- 
■g  drains.  She  would  prefer  a  well- formed  fixture,  con- 
Ifaiicted  as  will  hereafter  be  explained,  which  will  do  the 
■ork  for  her  more  scientifically  and  reliably. 

A  slimy  filth,  or  a  thick,  matted  coat  composed  of  de- 
nmiposing  organic  matter,  collects  around  the  bail  or  valve 
Knd  their  chamber  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according 
jC  the  size  and  strength  of  the  water  flow  through  the 
^nap.  Hairs  and  lint  soon  collect  under  and  stick  to  the 
Mrorking  parts  and  prevent  their  closing  tightly,  and  hinges 
aorrode  in  the  vapor  or  water  until  the  mechanism  refuses 
Bo  close  at  all  beyond  a  certain  point.  Their  obstructive 
ipower  gradually  increases  until  even  what  little  cleansing 
K>o\ver  the  water  possessed  at  the  outset  may  be  entirely 
ciestroye<l.  The  mechanical  seals  of  traps  are  valueless  as 
■rrgards  siphonage,  because  this  action  takes  place  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  mechanical  obstructions  open.  Ini- 
■imnity  from  the  evil  effects  of  siphonage  depends,  as  will 
Bjc  hereafter  shown,  entirely  upon  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  waterway  of  the  trap. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that  the 
KM^sence  of  a  hollow  elastic  ball  in  a  trap  would  j)rcvcnt 
Kxirsting  should  the  water  in  the  trap  freeze.  If  the  ball 
^extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  trap  and  its 
Ittediment  chamber,  it  might  protect  it  from  the  effects  of 
Vrost.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Above  and  below  the  ball 
Hie  freezing  water  is  evidently  no  more  affected  by  the 
fcall  than  if  the  trap  contained  no  water  except  in  these 
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places.  Experience  proves  this  to  be  the  case,  for  ti 
hollow  ball  traps  burst  like  other  traps  when  exposed 
frost  severe  enough  to  freeze  suddenly  the  water  beyo 
the  parts  occupied  by  the  ball,  and  to  break  a  glass  > 
the  same   form  and  size  not   containing  a  ball. 

In  our  drawings  illustrating  various  types  of  traps 
use,  all  ihe  traps  have  been  drawn  to  substantially  I 
same  scale  and  size  of  inlet  pipe,  so  that  their  relati 
sizes  can  at  once  be  seen.  This  will  prove  very  usd 
in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  their  merits,  especially 


as  concerns  the  probable  scouring  effect  of  the  water 
rent  on  their  walls. 

(a)  Hinged-Valve  Trap. 
Figs.  64,  64  bis  and  65  show  three  forms  of  the  hi 
valve.  If  the  valves  in  these  traps  could  only  be  11 
tained  clean  and  operative,  they  would  somewhat  protect 
water  seal  from  evaporation  produced  by  the  venllli 
current.  The  swellings  in  the  bodies  of  these  traps 
slightly  increase  their  powi-r  of  resistance  to  siphonage, ' 
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argement  would  have  to  be  carried  much  further  be- 
!  they  could  be  safely  used  without  ventilation,  and  the 
irdation  of  the  water  passage  due  to  the  valve  would 
1  increase  the  rapidity  of  fouling  inevitable  with  all 
ms  of  pot  traps.  The  hinged  valve  is  the  worst  kind  of 
:hanical  closure  that  can  be  used  in  the  smaller  house 
3S.  the  slightest  corrosion  or  sediment  at  the  hinge  ren- 
ing  the  mechanism  inoperative. 

(b)  Gravity  Valve  Trap. 
■ig.  66  shows  a  valve  trap  invented  by  Col.  Warins;,  but 
;r%'ards  frankly  condemned  by  him  in  his  general  con- 
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tion  of  all  mechanical  traps.  The  valve  chamber  is, 
r,  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  trap  m  operation 
)crhaps  as  a  whole  as  self-scouring  as  any  mechanical 
I  trap  known.  The  arrangement  of  the  valve  is  such 
;o  preserve  the  water  seal  of  the  trap  for  a  considerable 
c.  e\'cn  under  a  powerful  ventilating  current.  Siphon- 
unseals  it.  nevertheless,  quite  easily.  This  and  other 
inical  seal  traps  would  be  useful  on  account  of  their 
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power  of  resisting  tlie  back  pressure  were  there  no  simpkr 
means  of  accomplishing  the  same  result. 

Pig.  67  represents  a  trap  which  has  enjoyed  a  great  pop- 
ularity. In  resistance  to  siphonage  it  is  equal  to  a  bottle 
trap  of  the  same  size,  hut  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect 
over  such  a  bottle  trap  that  when  the  water  seal  is  brokwi 
the  ball  would  still  Huat  up  against  its  seal,  and  form  under 
some  circumstances  a  partial  seal  of  itself.  Unfortunately 
the  roughness  of  the  ball  surface  or  of  any  form  of  mechan- 
ical closure  would  prevent  its  providing  proper  proteclioa 
against  the  passage  of  sewer  air  in  such  a  case. 

Under  the  ventilating  current  produced  by  back  venting 
this  type  of  trap  suffers  precisely  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
bottle  trap  holding  the  same  quantity  of  water,  the  evap- 
oration proceeding  from  the  sewer  side.  The  ball  affords 
no  protection  against  evaporation  because  it  is  on  tlie  house 
side  where  the  evaporation  is  so  slow  as  to  be  practically 
negligible  compared  with  the  sewer  side.  The  amount  of 
water  which  the  ball  displaces  more  than  offsets  tile  dday 
to  evaporation  caused  by  its  partial  closure  of  the  inlet  ppt 
(dj  Gravity  Ball  Trap. 

Figs,  68  to  73  represent  different  forms  of  gravity  ball 
traps,  or  traps  in  winch  the  mechanical  seal  is  formed  b)' 
a  ball  resting  on  the  top  of  a  bend  in  the  inlet  pipe,  and 
partially  closing  the  passageway  by  its  weighty  hulk.  The 
seal,  as  in  all  mechanical  traps,  is  dependent  u|>on  the  i 
curacy  of  the  fit  of  the  valve  or  ball  and  its  seat.  This 
is  never  absolutely  air  tight,  even  when  new.  as  nay 
seen  by  emptying  a  new  trap  of  its  water,  and,  when  qoHt 
dry.  testing  it  for  the  passage  of  air  or  gas  between 
mechanical  closure  and  its  seat.  However  smooth  and 
curate  their  surfaces  may  appear  to  the  eye,  the  partide 
forming  them  are  colossal  masses,  as  will  be  seen  onder 
microscope,  compared  witli  the  inRniteiiiiiial  atoms  fonntnj 
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the  elements  of  air  and  gas,  which  defy  the  highest  magni- 
fying power  to  remJer  them  visible.  These  surfaces,  rough 
as  they  are.  even  when  new,  as  compared  with  the  sub- 
stances they  are  intended  to  exclude,  very  soon  become  still 
rougher  by  the  deposit  of  a  sediment  composed  of  all  kinds 
of  impurities  carried  by  the  waste  water,  so  that  the  fit  can 
never  be  tight,  of  whatever  substances  the  valve  and  seat 


ftg.    71,  Fie.    73.  Fig.    71. 

^made.  When  somewhat  stiffened  with  age  the  splierc 
mes  still  more  defective  in  shape,  and  its  weight  can- 
not press  out  the  irregularities  of  the  surfaces.  When  the 
valve  and  seat  are  wet.  a  seal  may  sometimes  be  formed 
against  the  passage  of  air.  but  the  seal  is  due  to  the  water 
ind  not  to  the  valve,  and  the  water  seal  alone  would  be 
equally  efBcient,  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  have 
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to  do  with  air  and  gases  in  their  normal  condition  and  not 
under  pressure.  None  of  these  traps  are  siphon  proof  unless 
ventilated.  Like  the  gravity  valve,  they  resist  evaporaliffli 
under  the  ventilating  current  for  a  long  time,  and  in  this 
respect  are  better  than  the  floating  ball  trap,  for  the  gravity 
ball  and  valves,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  drawings 
hinder  the  ventilating  current  from  licking  up  the  water 
seal  beneath  the  ball.  The  floating  ball  offers  no  such  re- 
sistance. Evaporation  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  if  no  ball  ex- 
isted. This  is,  under  the  present  law  requiring  special  trap 
ventilation,  a  maiter  of  great  importance,  tiiough  one  which 
is  generally  overlooked  in  comparing  mechanical  seal  tr^ 
with  one  another. 

Fig.  82  represents  a  gravity  ball  or  valve  trap  designed 
for  kitchen  sinks.  It  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  tbe 
unfortunate  bell  trap,  now  so  universally  condemned. 

It  consists  of  a  lead  receiver  with  a  brass  grating  on  top. 
The  receiver  holds  about  half  an  inch  of  water,  into  which 
the  hollow  valve  or  ball  dips.  The  valve  has  a  circular  rim 
around  its  bottom,  corresponding  to  the  groove  in  the  re- 
ceiver which  holds  the  few  drops  of  water,  and  with  it  forms 
the  feeble  seal.  The  quantity  of  water  is  so  small  that  .evap- 
oration easily  destroys  the  seal  in  a  short  time,  even  witfuHit 
special  vent.  The  trap  is  extremely  liable  to  become  cloggd 
with  the  substances  passing  through  kitchen  sinks,  TM 
often  leads  to  a  removal,  by  ignorant  servants,  of  both  vail" 
and  strainer,  which,  of  course,  destroys  the  seal.  Sudi 
trap  is  tittle  better  than  the  ordinary  bell  trap,  even  though 
there  is  the  slight  advantage  claimed  for  it  by  Baldwin 
Latham  that  the  bell  is  not  attached  to  the  strainer.  All  such 
forms  of  sink  traps  are  to  be  unconditionally  condemned. 

Figs.  83  and  84  represent  the  ordinary  bell  sink  trap,  am: 
Fig.  85  is  an  improvement  thereon  in  having  the  watet 
seal  independent  of  the  grating.  In  both  of  these  trapg 
the  water  seal  is  too  small.     Both  are  destroyed  by  thi 
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slightest    disturbance    of    aimospheric    pressure    in    iht 
waste  pipes,  and  are  condemned  by  all  sanitarians. 

This  trap.  Fig.  8i,  is  far  too  expensive  and  complicateil 
ever  to  become  popular  or  practical,  and  is  no  less  o( 
cesspool  than  the  common  round  or  pot  trap.which  is  «[uall] 
effective  in  excluding  sewer  air.    The  seal  of  this  trap 
not  be  broken  by  siphonage,  nor  can  that  of  a  pot  trap,  if  K 
be  made  large  enough. 

Yet  the  law   requires   the  ventilation  of  both  of  then 
traps.    The  mercury  seal  trap  must  be  constructed  of 
material  not  easily  corroded  by  mercury  or  water. 

Figs,  74  to  79  show  five  more  ball  traps,  described  by  Mr, 
Gerhard.  The  first  has  a  double  gravity  valve.  "A  gUfl 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  trap,"  says  Mr.  Gerhard,  "enabli 
one  to  inspect  the  working  of  the  ball  valves,  which  is  i 
follows:  When  in  rest  there  is,  in  addition  to  llie  water  seal 
a  mechanical  seal,  which  is  half  immersed  in  water.  Th 
second  ball  valve  at  the  outlet  also  shuts  off  by  its  wci 
but  in  case  of  undue  pressure  this  would  tend  to  lift 
ball,  leaving  around  it  a  waterway  through  which  the  w; 
flows  out.  In  rising,  the  first  ball  touches  the  second  1 
which  is  also  lifted,  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely.  A 
soon  as  the  discharge  ceases,  both  valves  drop  back  inH 
their  seat."  Under  siphonage  the  valve  nearest  tlic  oittld 
and  under  back  pressure  that  on  the  inlet  side,  will  dose 
and  so  long  as  the  trap  continues  clean  these  balls  woul 
aid  in  protecting  the  seal.  But  better  methods  have  am 
been  devised  for  accomplishing  this,  and  the  two  balls  (orB 
a  double  impediment  to  the  water  scour. 

The  remaining  drawings  in  this  slide  show  Mr.  GcrhanJ'j 
improvements  in  ball  traps,  which  at  that  time  were  vti 
uablc,  but  which  have  since  been  supplanted  by  improvec 
water  seal.*   The  last  i^  certainly  ingenious  and  as  gooJ 

•  Wm    l>aiil   Qcrbnrcl    ■Dmlniiep   aait   Kirwrracc  of   DwnUlaEi.'' 
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ainical  trap  as  could  be  devised  for  resisting  siphonagc 
back  pressure. 

Figs,  86,  87  and  89  represent  the  McClellan  Trap  Vent,  a 
[nple  device  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  back  vent  pipe.  Figs. 
I  to  88  give  sections  of  the  device,  and  Fig.  89  shows  the 
Burner  in  which  it  is  connected  up  with  different  fixliires. 
iphoning  action  lifts  a  small  cup  out  of  a  mercury  seal  ;ind 
Bows  air  to  pass  from  ilie  room  undtr  the  cup  a?  shown 
y  the  arrows  to  break  the  partial  vacuum  in  the  soil  pipe. 
iTlis  device  is  mtich  better  than  hack  venting.  Biii  where 
jrease  would  accumulate  in  the  throat  of  the  hack  vent  pipe 
t  would  here,  and  the  mechSnical  parts  are  open  to  the  ob- 
ections  already  referred  to  in  other  mechanical  traps. 


"Cea spool"    Trap. 


Water  Seal  Traps. 

WATER  seal  traps  bear  the  same  I 
tion  to  mechanical  traps  that  | 
hopper  water-closet  bears 
valve  and  plunger  closets, 
complish  their  work  of  remoi 
wastes  and  excluding 
much  more  perfectly  by  the  s 
action  of  the  liushing  stream,  and^ 
the  water  seal  which  it  forms,  i 
do  the  complicated  machines  already 
described,  and  they  must  be  placed 
far  ahead  of  them.  Here  again  Iht 
leading  sanitarians  arc  in  accord ;  but  as  is  the  case  with 
hopper  closets,  so  it  is  with  water  seal  traps,  there  is  ihe 
greatest  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  difiercnt 
kinds  perform  their  duties. 

Our  first  general  division  of  water  seal  traps  is  into  (») 
Sediment  or  Cesspool  Traps,  and  {b)  Self-Oeaosing 
Traps, 

(a)  Sediment  Traps, — Sediment  traps  may  be  designatrf 
as  those  whose  inner  surfaces  are  not  cleaned  by  the  s 
of  the  water  passing  through  them,  but  which  gradually  be 
come  coated  with  a  deposit  of  filth.  The  deposit  is  due  * 
the  improper  form  and  size  of  the  water  passages,  whid 
sometimes  cause  the  current  to  pasf  through  them  sloj 
gishly  and  ivilhout  exerting  upon  them  sufficient  friction  b 
keep  them  clean,  and  sometimes  furnish  chambers  or  pock' 
ets  in  which  no  movement  at  all  takes  place. 

We  have  subdivided  sediment  traps  into  (i)  Air-VenJ 
Traps,  and  (2)  Reservoir  Traps. 
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(l)  Air-Vent  Traps. 
Fig.  91  represents  a  trap  having  an  air  valve.  The  ex* 
dnsion  of  soil-pipe  air,  therefore,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  fit  of  this  valve  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
water.  We  have  already  explained  that  such  a  valve  could 
never  be  made  gas  tight,  even  when  new,  where  its  weight 
is  expected,  as  here  it  must  be,  to  perform  its  purpose  of 
protecting  the  water  seal  below  from  siphonage.  Such  an 
air  vahre,  if  applied  at  all,  should  be  placed  above  the  trap 
tar  cnongh  from  the  waste  water  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of   contamination   therefrom.    As  here    placed,  the    hinge 


would  quickly  become  corroded  enough  to  deprive  it  of 
tbfi  sensitiveness  of  action  necessary  to  prevent  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  light  body  of  water  in  the  trap  by  siphon- 
age.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  underlying  this  trap  is  good ; 
namely,  to  apply  a  very  small  air  valve  far  enough  above 
the  trap  seal  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  water  spat- 
tering and  sufficiently  sensitive  to  supply  air  to  the  waste 
jape  before  siphoning  action  can  overcome  the  feeble  in- 
ertia of  the  water  seal.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  Morey 
and  McLellen  vents. 

(2)  Reservoir  Traps. 
Figs.  90  to  105,  inclusive,  represent  various  forms  of 
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sediment  collecting  traps.  The  most  famous  in  this  coun- 
trj'  is  the  pot  trap  (initial  cut),  Fig.  90.  The  unfortunate  D 
trap,  common  in  England,  is  shown  in  Figs.  92  to  98.  This 
D  trap  is  as  much  despised  here  in  America  as  our  favorite 
pot  trap  is  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
national  fondness  for  cither  of  these  abominations,  now 
very  cheaply  made  by  machinery,  after  so  much  better  de- 


vices have  been  furnished.  But  both  forms,  as  well  as  ita 
globe  trap  (Fig.  100)  and  bottle  trap  (Fig.  91)  are  hm 
to  siphon  when  the  size  of  the  body  is  made  large  enov^ 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  ease  wilh  which  they  could  be  manu- 
factured by  hand  on  rainy  days,  has  made  them  favorites, 
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in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  science  in  their  form  aadcofi 
struction 

Although  the  pot  trap  is  liable  to  collect  sediment  i 
become  al  times  very  foul  within  the  cesspool  chamber,  i 
may,  nevertheless,  be  made  antisiphonic.  and,  if  the  wal 
are  sound,  the  foul  gases  within  it  cannot  escape  into  Hi 
house  under  normal  conditions.  All  they  can  do  is  to  n 
main  in  the  trap  until  they  are  driven  out  by  the  next  cui 
rent  of  water  that  passes  through  it;  only  with  unventiUt< 
soil  pipes  do  these  cesspools  become  a  source  of  seri 
trouble.  Yet  if  a  choice  had  to  be  made  between  the  e 
of  an  unvenlilated  pot  trap  and  a  ventilated  siphon  tri 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  former. 

The  bottle  trap  (Figs,  yi  and  loo)  are  equally  good  wil 
the  floating  ball  trap  of  equal  size  in  resisting  siphonaf 
and  in  every  other  respect,  and  they  are  much  to  be  pn 
ferred  to  it,  inasmucli  as  they  are  not  encumbered  with  u 
mechanical  part. 

Fig.  91  bis  shows  ;.n  inverted  bottle  trap,  the  interior  i^ 
becoming  the  outlet  instead  of  the  inlet.  In  this  case,  th 
outlet  pipe  is  sometimes  Harcd  out,  trumpet  shaped  at  tt 
end.  This  may  somewhat  increase  its  resistance  to  sipboi 
age,  but  it  also  evidently  tends  to  obstruct  the  water  flcn 
and  forms  a  nucleus  for  the  collection  of  sediment,  hail 
lint,  etc.  A  better  way  to  increase  the  antisiphon  featot 
is  to  increase  the  diameter,  if  a  bottle  trap  is  to  be  used  I 
all. 

Fig.  62  is  an  old  form  of  D  trap  called  the  "Goose"  tn] 
a  cesspool  trap  of  rarely  appropriate  name. 

Figs.  94  to  99  represent  some  cesspool  traps  at  the  Ml 
seum  of  Hygiene  at  Washington,  and  described  by  Ml 
Glenn  Brown,  architect,  some  of  them  having  been  pit 
sented  by  Mr.  S.  Stevens  Hellyer  of  London.  They  shoi 
tHe  heavy  deposits  formed  in  these  unflushed  cesspools 
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Ac  chemical  action  on  their  metal  work,  especially  where 
soil  pipes  are  unventilated  under  abnormal  conditions. 

In  the  first  figure,  which  is  a  water-closet  trap,  the  inlet 
pipe  is  almost  closed  by  deposits,  and  the  waste  pipe  en- 
trance (A)  from  another  fixture  is  completely  closed  up. 

Fig.  97  shows  a  piece  sawed  off  from  the  bottom  of  a  D 
trap.  Over  a  third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  trap  seems  to 
have  been  taken  up  with  the  deposit. 

Fig.  98  is  a  section  of  a  lead  D  trap  having  an  incrusta- 
tion below  the  water  line  averaging  over  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Two  waste  pipes  entering  below  the  water  line  were 
nearly  closed  by  deposits,  the  waterway  remaining  in  them 
being  not  over  %  inch  in  diameter.  The  analysis  of  the 
incrustation  in  this  trap  showed  calcic  phosphate,  37.12  per 
cent;  plumbic  phosphate,  145  per  cent;  calcic  carbonate, 
32.11  per  cent;  volatile  and  organic  matter,  17.82  per  cent, 
and  water,  11.50  per  cent. 

Figs.  95  and  99  show  waste  pipes  completely  closed  in 
traps  which  had  been  in  postion  forty-five  or  fifty  years. 

Fig.  loi  is  a  pot  trap  having  its  inlet  and  outlet  pipe  con- 
nections arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve  the 
scouring  action  of  the  water  passing  through  it.  But  a  fix- 
ture having  its  outlet  large  enough  to  fill  the  waste  pipe 
"full  bore"  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  discharged  "full 
bore,"  must  be  used  with  such  traps,  as  indeed  with  all 
traps,  if  the  cleansing  power  of  the  flush  is  to  be  of  any 
service. 

Figs.  102  and  103  show  a  bathtub  trap.*  Its  purpose  is 
to  permit  of  cleansing  it  from  the  floor  level.  Made  of  suf- 
ficient diameter  it  would  easily  resist  siphonage  and  is  very 
convenient  where  it  is  necessary  to  sink  the  body  of  a  trap 
between  floor  joists.  Figs.  104  and  105  show  ordinary  pot 
traps  in  the  same  position. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Street  Gullies  and  Siphonable  Traps. 


■*HE  next  figures  are  taken  from  Bald- 
1  Latham's  "Sanitary  Engineering" 
and   show   sediment   traps    used     for 
feStreet  Gullies.    These  traps  ought  to 
Itgraduaily  disappear  from  u^e  and  will 
^do  so  as  soon  as  communities  see  the 
'imporlance  of  building   good   sewers 
and   properly   ventilating  them.     The 
street  sewer  inlets  will  then  serve  as 
m^    "^^^  sewer  inlet  vents  and  the  traps  will 

■  *■      '  be  done  away  with.    The  silt-basins 

^P        '  must  also  disappear  with  the    disuse 

of  horses.  Automobiles  will  require  perfectly  smoolh  pave- 
ments, which  are  not  entirely  without  drawbacks  now,  on 
account  of  the  danger  to  horses  from  slipping.  These 
smooth  pavements  will  then  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
the  ventilating  openings  into  the  sewers  will  be  very  simple 
and  inexpensive. 

Until  such  time,  however,  street  gullies  and  sediment 
traps  will  be  used,  and  the  drawings  show  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  constructed. 

"Gullies  are  liable  to  tail  in  times  of  frost,  especially  in 
very  cold  countries,  as  the  gullies  and  traps  get  completely 
frozen  up,  and.  when  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place,  they  are 
found  locked  up  with  ice,  so  that  the  water  cannot  readily 
escape,  and  the  streets,  in  consequence,  get  flooded.  The 
remedy  (or  this  is  to  remove  the  water  in  ihe  gully  as  far 
S.5  possible  from,  the  surface,  and  the  gullies  are  constructed 
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with  special  reference  lo  the  breaking  up  of  the  id 
traps  should  Jl  accumiilaie.     Figure  i  lo  represents  I 
tion  o£  a  street  gully  which  has  been  used  at  Carlsriil 
many.     The  gully  is  made  in  two  portions,  with  a  J 
the  division  wall.     Should  the  trap  get  frozen,  the  I 

is  removed  from  that  portion  into  which  the  trap  disC  

and  a  suitable  tool   may  be  inserted  to  break  up  the  ) 
*    *    *    In  all  cases  gullies  are  liable  to  become  untrappe 
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from  leakage  or  from  evaporation,  therefore,  to  insure  t 
integrity  of  the  traps,  they  should  have  the  water  cunstanti] 
renewed  in  dry  weather.  •  *  *  All  gullies  should  be  reg 
ularly  scavenged,  not  less  frequently  than  once  every  ! 
or  ten  days,  as  matters  are  often  passed  into  them,  wlud 
decay  and  give  off  an  offensive  effluvium  if  left  loo  loq 
in  the  gully.  •  •  •  Gullies  are  usually  provided  will 
grated  coverings  •  •  •  which  should  be  arrangnl  i 
right  angles  lo  the  traffic,  or  otherwise  narrow-wheeled  w 
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icles  are  liaUe  to  get  injured  in  the  openings  between  the 
ars  of  the  gratings.* 

Figure  io6  is  a  representation  of  a  gully  trap  which  is 
ti  improvement  upon  the  common  Bell  trap,  the  bell  not 
ring  attached  to  the  cover,  but  being  loose,  and  having  a 
trforated  bottom  and  dropping  down  on  the  center  cone 
L  The  top  grating  is  hinged  and  can  be  raised  so  that  the 
ap  can  be  easily  cleaned  out.  B  is  the  level  of  the  street 
irfacc,  and  C  of  the  water.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direc- 
Dn  of  the  passage  of  the  water  to  the  drains. 

Figure  107  is  a  London  gully-hole  with  a  cesspool  con- 
ructed  under  the  sidewalk  in  order  to  facilitate  its  cleans- 
ig  in  narrow  streets  of  great  traffic.  The  solid  matter  is 
>llected  in  the  bottom  of  the  cesspool  and  removed  from 
me  to  time  through  the  stone  manhole  in  the  sidewalk. 

Figure  108  is  a  larger  gully  with  cesspool  under  the  side- 
alk.  It  contains  room  for  a  large  amount  of  road  detritus 
>  be  periodically  moved  as  described  for  Fig.  107.  Fig. 
D9  is  a  street  gully  with  earthenware  trap.  The  gully  it- 
ilf  is  made  of  concrete  in  one  piece,  strengthened  with 
Tought  iron  bands  cast  within  the  concrete.  This  con- 
^ruction  has  been  used  in  the  city  of  Dantzic  where  the 
limate  is  very  severe. 

Figures  iii  and  112  are  gully  traps  suitable  for  yards, 
ut  the  cun-ed  bottom  of  the  latter  with  the  outlet  near  it. 
enders  it  liable  to  transmit  detritus  into  the  sewers  where 

large  volume  of  water  passes  through  it. 

Figure  113  shows  a  double  trap  London  street  gully, 
fie  smaller  catch-pit  is  not  so  easily  evaporated  out  as  the 
irger  one.  which  is  more  exposed,  and  the  emptying  of 
^e  larger  one  still  leaves  the  gully  trapped. 

Figures  114  and  115  show  a  cast-iron  gully  having  sev- 


•  Baldwin   Latham. 
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eral  good  points  where  traps  are  desired  at  all.  Firsl 
has  a  trap  which  is  as  reliable  as  possible  at  all  times,  I 
U5iial  traps  losing  their  seals  when  the  level  of  the  water 
re<liice(!  by  the  removal  of  deposits.  Second,  verj'  Iht 
evaporation  goes  on  in  summer,  and  freezing  in  winter 


impeded.     Third,  there  is  ample  Space   for  road 
F-'ourth,  it  has  a  flushing  apcrlure  in  the  small  trap,  rot 
it  is  economical  and  requires  no  brickwork  in  setting. 
Figure  116  shows  a  gully  used  by  Mr,  Denton  for 
years,  having  advantages  similar  to  the  la^    Finally  Fi| 

m 
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i  sliow  gullies  having  removable  sediment  be 
jratings  are  made  separate  for  convenience  in  casting 
a  lifting  off.   The  bu.xes  above  the  trap  lessen  evapora- 
in  dry  weather  and  can  be  removed  and  emptied  into 
:avenger's  cart  readily  by  one  man. 
c  next  figures  show  a  number  of  disconnecting  house 

Fribed  by  Denton,  all  being  more  or  less  cesspools. 
re  top.    Figure   123  is  a  horizontal  house  trap. 
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hotild  and  will  be  done  away  with  as  fast  as  the  people 
llie  value  and  economy  of  well  ventilated  sewers.  Tlie 
also  gives  a  number  of  grease  and  sink  traps. 
fiire  121  is  a  species  of  grease  traps  having  a  catch- 
al  the  bottom.  Fig.  122  is  an  earthenware  sink  trap 
re  124  is  a  rainwater  pipe  trap  which,  however,  can 
te  depended  upon  unless  means  are  provided  for  con- 
L  renewing  the  water  therein.   Figure  125  i*  a  running 
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house  trap  with  gully  combined.  A  gully  trap  so  used  v 
always  be  sure  of  a  seal  while  the  house  is  occupied.  I 
cause  it  takes  the  house  waste  and  is  not  dependent  u( 
rainy  weather.  Fig,  szfi  is  another  guily  trap  showing  b 
it  may  be  ventilated  by  a  pipe  rising  along  the  outer  wall  ( 
a  house. 


^ 

— 

Fig.  127  shows  a  triple  seal  trap,  used  in  England.  1 
is  introduced  to  show  the  madness  to  which  main  ho 
trapping  is  sometimes  carried.  The  water  in  this  trap 
cupies  two  compartments  separated  from  each  other 
signed  to  prevent  the  one  seal  from  polluiing  the  other 
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the  water  in  it  should  in  any  way  become  foul.  The  middle 
part  of  the  trap  receives  the  surface  drainage,  and  also  pro- 
vides an  escape  for  any  sewer  air  which  might  be  forced 
through  the  outer  seal ;  all  parts  open  directly  into  the  outer 
lir  through  gratings.  The  three  dips  are  intended  to  afford 
extra  security  against  the  passage  of  sewer  air.  This  trap 
is,  of  course,  very  objectionable  on  account  of  the  great 
Dbstruction  it  offers  to  the  passage  of  the  drainage,  and 
of  its  expense. 

Self  Cleansing  Traps. 

are  those  which  are  scoured  throughout  by  the  water  which 
passes  through  them.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  (i) 
those  which  lose  their  water  seal  under  the  action  of  siphon- 
age  or  momentum,  and  (2)  those  which  are  capable  of 
resisting  such  action. 

(i)    Siphonable  Traps 

Figures  128  to  134  represent  different  forms  of  siphon- 
able traps.  A  very  feeble  suction  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
break  the  seal  of  any  of  them.  The  modified  forms  possess 
no  appreciable  advantage  over  the  common  S  trap  of  equal 
depth  of  seal  in  this  respect. 

Fig.  134  is  an  S  trap  with  a  small  sediment  chamber  at  its 
bottom.  This  chamber  was  introduced  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  give  the  trap  greater  resistance  against  siphonage.  It 
has,  however,  no  advantage  whatever  in  this  direction,  since 
its  enlargement  is  all  below  the  seal  proper. 

Fig.  135  represents  a  complicated  device  for  replenishing 
the  seal  exhausted  by  siphonage,  evaporation  or  other  cause. 
The  device  would  evidently  soon  become  inoperative,  and  is 
too  expensive  and  delicate  to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  n(v 
tice.     Fig.   133  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  ventilating 
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opening  of  an  S  trap  becomes  closed  sometimes  to  3 
height  of  more  than  two  itict  from  the  mouth,  and  the  saiix 
would  result  with  the  water  supply  pipe  intended  lo  refill  ll»' 
trap  in  Fig.  135  because  it  could  evidently  never  be  undc 
water  pressure. 

Figures  136  and  137  are  other  illustrations  of  an  excess 
of  ill-directed  zeal.  The  purpose  is  to  refill  on  Snrapauh^ 
matically  after  siphonage,  a  small  reservoir  chamber  beiii; 
attached  lo  the  trap  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deliver  to  i 
through  atmospheric  pressure  a  fresh  supply  of  water  whei»- 
cver  its  level  in  the  trap  seal  falls  slightly  below  the  nonr 
It  works  on   the   principle  of  the  inverted  bottle  chicke-W 


Fig.  135. 


feeder,  and  is  itself  replenished  by  a  small  feeder  pip 
operative  when  the  supply  cock  of  the  fixture  is  opened  f(^* 
use.  This  complicated  anil  costly  device  was  conceive* 
many  years  ago  when  the  fear  of  sewer  gas  was  at  it* 
greatest.  It  is  true  that  the  water  pressure  would  be  likelj' 
to  keep  the  small  openings  in  the  reservoir  chamber  fte* 
from  deposit  and  the  trap  well  scoured  out,  but  the  trap 
might  be  siphoned  while  the  fixture  cock  was  not  in 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  so  Ihat  the  entire  device 
would  serve  only  to  inculcate  a  false  sense  of  security,  evoi 
though  evaporation  might  not  empty  the  supply  vessel  in  a 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Seal  Ketaixino  Traps. 

\Vc      have      considered 
briefly   the   various   agen- 
cies which  tend  to  destroy 
jLihc    seals    of    traps,    and  ; 
^  have  presented  several  vi-  [ 
^  tal  objections  to  the  meth- 
ods  of    protection    gener- 
ally attempted. 
KiK.  i.'W.  Intcrnallv    all    kinds   of 

mechanical      seals,     ball5, 
^atcs  aiul  valves,  both  sinj^le  and  double,  as  shown  in 

FijL^^s.  64  to  81,  inclusive,  have  been  tried.  Externally  in- 
j^enious  and  C(>nij)licate(l  devices  for  refilling  the  seals 

after  their  destruction,  like  that  shown  in  Figs.  135  and 
136,  have  been  atiemj)tcd.  l>ut  all  of  these  devices  have 
failed  fi>r  want  of  simplicity  and  reliability. 

Finally  the  "back  vent"  pipe  was  conceived  of,  and  for 
a  lime  it  was  suf)posed  that  the  great  remedy  had  been  at- 
tained. A  few  rough  and  unscientific  laboratory  tests  made 
on  siphonage,  which  seemed  to  corroborate  the  idea,  at  once 
gave  rise,  in  several  large  cities,  to  a  law  rendering  special 
trap  venting  obligatory.  At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted 
tlu*  common  "round"  or  **pot'*  trap  of  large  size  had  shown 
itself  to  be  capable  of  resisting  siphonage  when  new  and 
clean,  but  it  was  recognized  that  under  some  conditions,  as 
when  used  with  kitchen  and  pantry  sinks,  clogging  was  cer- 
tain in  time  to  render  it  inoperative.  The  object  of  the 
vent  pipe  was  to  afford  protection  without  the  use  of  these 
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sspool  traps,  but  the  practical  result  has  been  that  cess- 
ols  have  become,  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  more 
evalent  than  ever,  because  not  only  has  the  use  of  the  pot 
ip,  under  various  changes  of  form  and  name,  continued 
diminished,  but  the  mouth  of  the  vent  pipe  has  added 
cesspool  to  traps  which  were  otherwise  substantially  self- 
waning,  as  has  already  been  shown. 

Thus  not  only  has  the  original  purpose  of  the  law  been 
ustrated,  but  the  very  evil  it  was  intended  to  remove  has 
en  actually  augmented  by  it.  The  pot  trap  is  converted 
'  grease  into  an  S  trap,  and  the  S  trap  by  the  same  agency 
ting  in  the  mouth  of  the  vent  pipe,  into  a  cesspool  trap. 
he  vent  pipe  was  applied  to  protect  the  S  trap,  but  is  it- 
If  destroyed  by  the  very  same  agency  which  destroyed 
e  pot,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  this  inevitable  result 
as  not  anticipated  before  the  law  was  passed. 
Having  now  found  this  belief  in  back  venting  to  be 
Ilacious,  safety  must  be  sought  in  some  other  direction. 
Siphonage  must  be  guarded  against,  not  by  adding  to  the 
ip  a  limb  of  indefinite  length  and  connecting  it  with  the 
temal  air,  but  by  forming  the  trap  itself  in  such  a  man- 
r  that  its  own  water-way  shall  sene  as  a  special  air-vent 
ssage,  and  permit  the  air  of  the  room  to  supply  the  par- 
.1  vacuum  in  the  soil  pipe  without  drawing  the  water  out 
the  trap  before  it. 

In  constructing  the  trap  provision  must  be  made  also  for 
listing  back  pressure,  evaporation,  capillary  action,  leak- 
e  and  all  other  adverse  influences. 

If  a  trap  can  be  devised  which  shall  be  as  self  scourinf2:  as 
straight  pipe  of  the  size  of  the  waste  pipe  itself,  and  at 
?  same  time  be  capable,  unvented,  of  resisting  a  siphoning 
ain  powerful  enough  to  completely  empty  an  S  or  small 
:  trap  fully  vented  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  if 
!  construction  of  this  trap  is  such  that  it  forms  its  own 
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vent  iiipe  and  causes  fresh  air  to  pass  tlirough  its  own  ba 
whenever  it  is  used  and  whenever  siphoning  action 
so  that  it  actively  assists  the  main  soil  pipe  vent  in  aerati 
the  waste  pipe  system  in  tlie  most  effective  manner;  ill 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  contbiuance  of  this  law  on 
statute  books  is  a  very  gross  imposition  upon  the  puhB 
Wh^,  in  addition  to  this,  we  know  that  tlic  vent  pipe. 
utterly  unreliable  on  account  of  clogging  and  other  ioi 
ences  already  fully  described,  and  that  it  involves  the  w 
positive  and  important  objection  of  rapidly  destroying 
evaporation  the  seal  it  was  intended  to  protect ;  where  gd 
simpler  methods  now  known  are  entirely  free  from  lb 
difficulties;  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  becomes  au 
excusable  outrage  upon  the  public,  whether  such  enOn 
mcnt  be  due  to  selfish  private  interest  or  imjustifiable  ig 
ranee,  and  the  investigation  of  the  whole  matter  by  an  i 
partial  commission  appointed  by  the  Federal,  Stale,  or  M 
nicipal  authority,  becomes  a  very  serious  duly  in  bchali 
the  people  which  has  already  been  far  too  long  neglected 
Although  it  has  always  been  declared  impossible,  (l 
the  nature  of  things,  to  render  a  simple  unvented  S  t 
absolutely  secure  against  slphonage  this  has  neverth^ 
now,  in  efifect,  been  fully  accomplished. 

Evolution  of  a  Permanent  Anti-Siphon  Waters 
Trap. 
To  obtain  these  results,  without  internal  complicatioB 
external  aid,  is  only  possible  by  taking  full  advantage  of' 
various  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  Huids  in  pluniU 
The  difference  in  ihe  specific  gravity  of  air  and  water,  I 
the  consc<|uent  difference  of  momentum  of  the  two  flu 
under  equal  rapidity  of  motion,  and  the  relative  attrUl 
and  cohesive  forces  of  the  particles  of  the  two  fluids. 
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OS  reliable  means  of  separating  the  air  from  the  water  in 
their  passage  along  the  inner  walls  of  the  trap  as  simply 
ind  unfailingly  as  cha£F  is  separated  from  the  grain  in  the 
winnowing  machine. 

I  have  given  as  the  second  of  the  three  methods  tried 
for  protecting  the  seals  of  traps  from  loss  by  siphonage, 
the  use  of  a  large  tmventilated  "pot"  or  ''reservoir"  trap.  I 
have  shown  that  a  small  pot  trap  will  not  resist  siphonage, 
and  that  none  which  is  less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter 
can  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases;  that  a  five-inch  pot  trap 
might  sometimes  be  siphoned  out  by  discharges  from  fix- 
tures under  conditions  which  may  occur  in  practice;  that 
a  four-inch  pot  trap  siphons  out  much  easier ;  that  an  ordi- 
nary three-inch  trap  has  very  little  resisting  power,  and 
that  two  and  a  half  inch  and  two-inch  traps  are  altogether 
useless,  and  but  little  more  than  S  traps. 

But  unfortunately  the  larger  forms  of  pot  traps  are,  as 
has  been  said,  not  self  cleaning.    They  are  cesspools  and 
violate  one  of  our  main  principles  of  plumbing  which  pro- 
hibits the  retention  of  decomposing  waste  matter  anywhere 
-  within  the  system.   They  are  also  very  bulky  and  expensive 
e  in  use  of  material. 

In  order  to  better  study  these  movements,  we  have  had 
a  large  number  of  traps  constructed  in  whole  and  in  part 
of  glass. 

The  initial  cut.  Fig.  138,  shows  one  of  our  experimental 

glass  traps  in  perspective,  so  constructed.     The    body     is 

P  thirteen  inches  square  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.    The 

r  inlet  and  outlet  arms  are  made  of  inch  and  a  half  pipe.  The 

inlet  end  descends  below  the  bottom  of  the  drum  instead  of 

ftntering  the  side,  as  is  customary. 
Under  siphoning  action   the   seal  standing   in   the   inlet 
bend  rises  into  the  drum  and  simply  stands  one  side  while 
■  iir  passes   through  the  trap  from   the  fixture  above  the 
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water  in  the  drum,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  drawing* 
and  breaks  the  partial  vacuum  in  the  soil  pipe.  ThH: 
storm  having  blown  over,  the  water  seal  quietly  retumil 
from  the  drum  or  reservoir  chamber  into  the  bend  aidt 
restores  the  original  conditions  as  a  reed  rises  after  tbDili 
fury  of  a  hurricane  has  passed.  m 

Thus  the  trap  becomes  its  OTvn  back  vent  pipe,  a  badA 
vent  pipe  which  has  no  inaccessible  body  waiting  for  mii^ 
chief,  which  provides  entire  security,  and  yet  whidi  addm^ 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  expense.  ^ 

As  will  be  seen,  a  small  portion  of  the  water  in  the  tnn 
will  be  thrown  out  at  the  first  application  of  the  siphoniqn 
strain,  but  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  ■ 
chamber  has  been  lowered  a  little  below  the  overflow  point,! 
far  enough  to  provide  for  the  wave  action  produced  by  the  I 
air  blast,  no  further  loss  of  water  can  be  occasioned  event 
by  the  severest  strain  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  I 
This  trap  was  found  capable  of  withstanding  a  strain  severe  I 
enough  to  empty  an  S  trap  fully  vented  under  the  most  j 
favorable  conditions  with  a  new  clean  vent  the  size  of  the  1 
bore    of    the    trap    and    only    fifteen    feet    long.      It    per-  ' 
fectly    illustrates    the    fact    that    the    principle    of    resist- 
ance to  siphonagc  lies  not  in  depth  but  in  breadth  of  seaL 
The  maximum  of  strength  comes  with  the  maximum  of 
horizontal  dimension,  but  with  a  minimum  of  height 

The  trap  is,  however,  still  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
is  not  self-scouring.  The  sediment  chamber  is  not  so  large 
as  it  would  be  in  a  deeper  drum  trap.  The  cesspool  feature 
has  been  eliminated  only  in  one  of  its  dimensions. 

Fig.  193  shows  the  manner  in  which  a  pot  trap  of  thw 
form,  though  absolutely  antisiphonic,  could  clog  with 
under  a  sink. 

The  third  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  security  is^. 
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.  stated,  to  obtain  some  form  of  trap  which  shall  be  both 
nisiphonic  and  self  scouring  at  the  same  time. 
Id  our  experiments  with  pot  traps  of  various  diameters, 
"om  eight  inches  down  to  Iwo  inches,  we  iiave  found  that 
ith  traps  of  equal  depth  their  resistance  to  siphoning  action 
Erj-  rapidly  increased  with  the  increase  of  their  diameter; 
lat  with  traps  of  equal  diameter  their  resistance  to  capil- 
iry  action  increased  with  their  depth ;  that  resistance  to 
ick  pressure  increased  with  the  increase  of  water  capacity 
f  the  trap  and., with  its  depth  b^low  the  fixture  it  ser\-es; 
|ul  that  resistance  to  fouling  action  and  clogging  increased 
■  the  sectional  area  of  the  body  of  the  trap  approached 
iiat  of  its  inlet  and  outlet  arms:  and  that,  finally,  resistance 
3  evaporation  increased  with  the  increase  of  water  capacity 
S  the  trap  and  of  its  distance  from  air  currents,  I  have 
loreovcr  lately  found  that  a  shallow  seal  trap  may  be  de- 
igned in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  seal  of  a  water 
losct  trap  from  siphonage,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

From  this  it  would  appear,  at  first  thought,  that  to  ob- 
•tn  a  trap  capable  of  affording  the  maximum  resistance  to 
It  these  adverse  influences  ai  once  and  under  all  conditions 
rould  be  impossible,  because  the  desiderata  above  enumer- 
trd  seem  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  one  another,  a  large 
iameler  being  needed  to  resist  siphonage  and  a  small  one 
3  resist  clogging,  while  evaporation  and  capillary  action 
eem  to  demand  a  deep  seal  and  thorough  scouring,  and 
nter  closet  trap  protection  a  shallow  one.  But  a  closer  in- 
csdgation  will  make  clear  that  these  disiderata  are  not 
tcessartly  incompatible  with  one  another,  as  the  following 
iqierinienis  and  reasoning  will  show. 

The  trap  must  be  so  formed,  in  the  first  place,  that  its 
•ctkmal  area  shall  in  no  place  exceed  the  area  of  the  fix- 
irc  waste  pipe  which  it  serves,  because  otherwise  it  would 
>t  possess  the  maximum  of  self  scowring  power. 
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iThis  requirement  confines  us  to  the  use  of  some  formt 
plain  piping,  either  straight  or  bent,  in  the  construction  4 
the  trap. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  evident  that  a  sufficient 
of  this  piping  will  be  required  in  the  formation  of  the  tiq 
lo  provide  the  necessary  water  capacity   for   resistance 
back  pressure  and  evaporation. 

In  the  third  place  all  the  piping  used  must  be  on  a  ha 
zcintal  plane  in  order  to  preserve  the  required   minii 
depth  of  water  seal. 

Finally,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against  loss  of 
by  capillary  action,  the  seal  of  the  trap  must  be  separaH 
from  its  connection  with  the  drain  pipe  by  a  distance  grt 
enough  to  offset  the  maximum  of  capillary  forces  ever 
countered  in  plumbing  practice. 

The  first  form  of  trap  answering  to  these  requircmi 
with  which  we  experimented  was,  therefore,  the  simple 
form,  namely,  that  of  a  straight  pipe  placed  horizontalt]'. 
shown  in  Fig.  139. 

This  trap  consists  of  the  seal  proper  shown  on  the  li 
side  of  the  figure,  which  is  made  of  ij^-inch  bent  tubin 
the  seal  being  not  over  a  half  an  inch  in  depth  ;  a  long  ha 
zontal  body  consisting  of  a  plain  round  pipe  likewise  1 
inch  in  diameter,  or  of  exactly  the  same  sectional  ar<» 
that  of  all  parts  of  the  seal  tubing ;  and  at  the  opposite  e 
of  this  pipe  the  sewer  connection  piece,  which  is  again 
sectional  area  everywhere  equal  to  that  of  all  the  parts 
the  trap. 

I  call  the  first  part  of  this  trap  the  "trap  seal  proper,"  I 
second,  the  "reservoir  chamber,"  and  the  last,  the  "oul 
connection." 

The  outlet  connection  has  its  overflow  point  J^  HI 
above  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  chamber,  so  that  wll 
this  chamber  stands  full  of  water  the  entire  depth  of  wJl 

I  seal  measures  only  I'A  inches. 
19( 
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The  trap  was  constructed  of  round    nieta!     tubing 
inches  in  diameter,  the  reservoir  chamber  being  ten  fa 
long. 

The  principle  of  resistance  of  this  trap  to  siphonage  1m 
in  the  air  space  over  tlie  long  reservoir  chamber  and  in  lb 
shallowness  of  the  water  seal.  The  water  constituting  thi 
shallow  seal,  yielding  readily  to  the  siphoning  action,  ' 
thrown  out  of  the  seal  proper  and  distributed  over  the  sui 
face  of  the  water  in  the  long  chamber,  and  only  sli^Cl] 
raises  the  level  thereof,  A  part  of  it  is  carried  out  into  & 
waste  pipe.  Then  air  from  the  fixture  side  of  the  t 
having  ample  room  above  the  water  to  pass  through  l 
chamber  without  disturbing  the  water  below  it,  breaics  tl 
partial  vacuum  in  the  soil  pipe,  and  restores  the  atmospheri 
equilibrium  in  the  pipe  system. 

The  small  seal   in  the  trap  proper  is  then  quickly  i 
plenished  by  water  flowing  back  into  it  from  the  long  r 
voir  chamber  without  materially  reducing  its  level, 

A  small  amount  of  water  is  driven  out  of  the  trap  b 
each  subsequent  repetition  of  the  siphoning  action,  but  Ita 
and  less  is  lost  each  time  because  the  air  space  above  tl 
water  is  each  time  correspondingly  enlarged,  and  the  t 
sistance  to  siphonage  accordingly  increased  until  a  point) 
reached  when  no  further  reduction  of  its  level  by  sipl 
age  is  possible. 

The  reason  why  air  and  not  water  escapes  through  d 
reservoir  chamber,  is  because  the  water  thrown  up  ffl 
the  seal  proper  by  the  siphoning  action  forms  a  spray  wSf 
striking  the  top  of  the  reservoir,  adheres  to  it  and,  in  vW 
of  the  greater  attractive  and  cohesive  force  already  refol 
tn  of  the  particles  of  this  fluid,  permits  tile  lighter  I 
to  pass  through  it  and  escape. 

But  there  are  two  very  evident  objections  to  this  sinq 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  trap;  the  first  being  itsil 
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convenient  and  unwieldy  form,  and  the  fact  that  a  very 
slight  sagging  of  the  body  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  its 
action ;  and  the  second,  that  in  the  event  of  the  siphoning 
action  being  exceedingly  powerful,  a  water  wave  is  set  up 


Fig.  140. 
Wave  formed  by  siphoning  action. 


in  the  tube  body  which  acts  like  a  solid  piston  in  driving 
out  before  it  the  rest  of  the  water  therein,  so  that  this  form 
of  trap  could  only  be  relied  upon  to  resist  siphoning  action 
of  moderate  intensity. 

Our  next  inquiry  was,  therefore,  to  discover  some  way 
fcy  which  this  water  wave  or  piston  might  be  broken  up, 
and  the  air  behind  it  allowed  to  escape  to  the  outlet  with- 
out exhausting  the  reservoir  in  its  passage. 

The  most  natural  method  was  to  simply  bend  the  pipe 

txxly  back  and  forth  on  itself  abruptly,  and  the  most  com- 

;()act  form  possible  in  which  our  ten  feet  of  tubing  can  be 

l^ent  in  this  manner  being  that  of  a  square,  our  next  ex- 

|)erimental  trap  took  this  form,  as  shown  in  Figs.  141  and 

M42* 

Our  reservoir  in  this  case  consisted  of  a  metal  box  13 

inches  square  on  the  inside,  having  a  glass  top  and  eight 

partitions  set  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  continuous 

•These  and  all  the  subsequent  drawlngrs  of  our  horizontal  traps 
IbaTe  been  made  to  the  sarre  scale  of  one-eighth  the  actual  size  in 
to  facilitate  comparison  between  them. 
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zigzag  waterway  through  the  trap,  the  water  havi 
parts  a   sectional   area  exactly  equal   to  that  of  the  tr 
proper  shown  at  the  left  of  the  figures,  and  of  its  inlet  a 
outlet  arms. 


-'  the  tr 
inlet  a 


At  each  return  bend  of  the  pipe  the  wave  created  by  1 
siphonage  is  partly  reflected  back,  and  broken  up,  and  1 
air  thus  finds  an  opportunity  to  force  its  way  through  to  | 
outlet  without  appreciable  reduction  of  the  water  level 
the  reservoir  chamber. 

Tested  on  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  241  this  trap  « 
found   able  to   withstand   indefinitely   the    most    powet 
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siphonage  which  could  be  applied,  a  strain  which  in  a  single 
discharge,  destroyed  the  seal  of  a  fully  vented  S  trap,  Fig. 
143,  even  though  the  vent  pipe  was  new  and  smooth,  and 
of  the  full  size  of  the  bore  of  the  trap  and  only  ten  feet 
in   length! 


S-trap  emplini  b>-  one  slpbonlriK  action,  leaving  only  a, 
>■  In  thp  bottom  of  the  trap,  at  the  level  of  ihcL  dotted  line, 
t  pipe   10  feet  long  was  attached  to  the  vent  outlet  shown. 


The  same  strain  easily  emptied  an  unvented  4-inch  pot 
trap.  Fig.  144.  and  siphoned  out  an  5  trap  having  a  seal  six 
feet  deep!    Fig.  145. 
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Yet  our  new  trap  easily  withstood  this  enormous  pr«- 
sure  ten  times  repeated,  losing  only  }i  inch  in  the  first  two 
applications  of  the  strain,  and  nothing  more  in  the  remain- 
ing applications.  In  another  test  it  lost  '/i  inch  in  the  first 
three  applications  and  no  more  thereafter. 

The  trap  will  hold  its  seal  more  securely  than  a  pot  or 
cesspool  trap  of  more  than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  whedxi; 
the  pot  be  vented  or  unvented  (Fig.  146),  because  in  eith 


Fig.   H5. 

case  the  movement  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  pot  ij 
very  sluggish  and  this  favors  early  clogging  with  grasf 
scum,  gradually  converting  it  into  an  S  trap. 

Hence  wc  have  ht-rc  obtained  an  absoUitely  antisiphog 
self-cleaniug  trap  of  practical  form. 

But  there  are  yet  two  serious  objections  to  this  ! 
The  first  being  its  great  size,  and  the  second  the  resistance 
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h  the  numerous  return  bends  make  to  the  outflow  of 
vater  in  its  normal  use.    Small  eddies  are  generated  al 

bend,  which  retard  the  quick  and  free  escape  of  the 
e  water  without  in  any  way  increasing  the  scouring 
m  thereof. 

tsted  for  friction  it  was  found  that  it  required  35 
nds  for  the  water  of  a  12-gallon  tub  to  escape  through 

trap  as  against  21  seconds  for  the  same  amount  of 
!r  under  the  same  conditions  passing  through  a  trap 
his  same  size  but  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  138 
iOut  the  partitions. 

I  order  to  obviate  the  first  objection  of  the  inconve- 
f  large  size  of  the  trap,  we  next  experimented  with 


1 
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smaller  sizes,  successively  reducing  the  horizoni 
sions  from  13  to  lo'/i  inches,  and  then  to  9,  8.  7.  and  final 
6  inches.  Moreover  the  shape  of  the  partitions  was  varu 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  effective  and  easily  constni( 
ed  arrangement. 


- 
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f  I )  Wilh  traps  of  the  kind  under  consideration  the 
power  of  resistance  to  siplionage  is  in  proportion  to  the 
horizontal  length  of  the  waterway  in  the  trap.    The  largest 


TABLE   I. 
EXPEHIMEMTS   OM    SIPHONAGE.     SEVEREST   STRAIN. 
SLOwing  AK£[eeate  Loss  of  Water  in    Traps  in  Fractions   of   «n  Inch 
Each  Sipboning  Action. 
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S-Trap 

Fig.  143 
1^  iti.  Seal 
10  ft.  Vent 
&OneRpturi 
Beud 
4 -inch  Pot 
Fig.  14* 
--  in.  Seal 


Number  of  Each  Test. 


2  3-i      3    Seal 


6        9 

i 


4  incli  Pot 
BO  ft.  of  Vent 
Pipe  &  a  Keturn 
Bends 

1    3-4  in. 

lin. 
out 

lia  13-4 

Zl-4 

3  3-8 

do. 

i 

Long   Trap 
Fig. 139 

Seal 
Broken 

1 

S-Trap 
Z'A  ft.  Seal 

Broken 

e-l'rap 
4^  ft.  Seal 

Broken 

' 

B-Trap 
61^  ft.  Seat 

All  but 

10  ID. 

out 
S'16in. 

OHt 

All  but 
6  in. 
out 

do.   do. 

do. 

do. 

13  in.  Square 
Trap.  Fig.  193 

out 

3-8    do. 

in.  out 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

A 

13  in.  Square 
Trap.  Fig.  141 

1-4  in. 

out 

do.    do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

i 

i 

13  in.  Square 
Trap.  Fig.  147 

1-16  in. 

out 

do. 

1-8    do. 
in.  out 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

13  in.  Spiral 
Trap.  Fig.  178 

out'"' 

1-2  in. 
out 

in.  out 

do. 

i 

10>^  Spiral 
Trap.  Fig.  183 

do. 

do.    do. 

do. 

do. 

10\(,  in.  Spiral 
Fig.  ISO 

out 

B-16 
out 

do.    do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

SW  in.  Spiral 

out 

in.  out 

^ 

- 

7  in.  Spiral 

out 

do. 

do.     do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

614  in.  Spiral 

out 

do. 

9-16    5-8     do. 
in.  out.  in.  out. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fl  In.  Spiral 

3-4  in. 

out 

1       do. 

•Only  1-8  inch  of  water  left  in  bottom   ofTnp. 
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and  much  more  powerful  than  any  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  in  plumbing  practice. 

This  same  statement  holds  good  down  to  the  six  inch 
size,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  amount  of  water 
forced  out  of  the  reservoir  chamber  by  the  strains  will  be 
slightly  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  sizes,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reading  the  table.  The  two  smaller  sizes, 
namely,  the  7  inch  and  the  6  inch,  will  resist  any  siphoning 
action,  however  long  continued,  which  can  be  encountered 
in  actual  plumbing  practice. 

By  slightly  increasing  the  depth  of  the  trap,  in  these 
smaller  sizes,  however,  the  resistance  can  be  made  to  ap- 
proximate that  of  the  largest  sizes.  Thus  by  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  7  inch  trap  by  half  an  inch  its  resistance  can 
be  made  substantially  equal  to  that  of  the  10  inch  and  the 
13  inch  traps,  and  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  6  inch  trap 
bv  an  inch  the  same  result  can  be  attained  in  this  case. 

(2)  The  variations  in  arrangement  of  the  partitions 
shown  in  the  various  (figures  given  above,  do  not  essentially 
affect  their  power  of  resistance  to  siphonage  nor  the  cost  of 
their  construction. 

Figs.  162  and  163  show  two  other  arrangements  of  the 
partitions.  The  corners  of  the  partitions  may  be  rounded  as 
shown  in  these  drawings  without  greatly  affecting  the  re- 
sistance of  the  trap,  a  slight  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
water-way  fully  restoring  any  loss  of  area  thus  occasioned. 

Fig.  164  shows  four  ordinary  S  traps  connected  together. 

I  have  drawn  them  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
Fig.  163.  Such  an  arrangement  of  S  traps  would,  of  course, 
result  in  "air  binding."  But  by  venting  them  at  the  crown 
this  is  obviated. 

Now  the  only  difference  between  these  two  arrangements 
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is  that  in  Fig.  164  the  S  traps  are  placed  vertically  and  1 
Fig.  163  they  are  placed  horizontally.  The  forms  and  si« 
of  the  traps  in  both  cases  are  absolutely  the  same.  But  til 
entire  character  of  the  S  trap  has  by  this  simple  change  c 
position  become  marvelously  and  radically  altered. 


O 
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In  its  ordinary  vertical  position  the  trap  is  now  known 
lie  utterly  unreliable  and  therefore  in  elfect  wortliless, 
•Lilting,  as  it  does,  the  feeblest  possible  resisiLince  to  all 
i.n.  adverse  influences  which  tend  to  destroy  a  water  seal 
m  plumbing,  and  for  this  reason  the  common  S  or  siphon 
trap  should  never  be  used  except  for  water  closet  seals,  and 
then  only  under  conditions  of  arrangement  which  will  ren- 
der their  seals  secure  and  reliable.  In  its  horizontal  position, 
on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  absolutely  invulnerable,  and 
accjuires  all  the  qualities  to  be  desired. 

Thus  the  feat  of  rendering  an  S  trap  antisiphon  without 
the  aid  of  a  vent  pipe,  as  claimed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  has  been  accomplished.  By  this  treatment  our  S 
trap  becomes  in  effect  vented  through  its  own  inlet  pipe, 
whereby  the  entire  volume  of  fresh  air  needed  to  supply  the 
strongest  siphonage  ever  encountered  and  to  ventilate  the 
waste  pipe  system  is  made  to  pass  directly  through  the  body 
of  the  trap  itself  without  the  slightest  danger  of  destroying 
its  seal  in  its  passage. 

(3)  We  find,  however,  that  the  free  and  rapid  discharge 
of  tiie  waste  water  in  normal  use  is  diminished  in  proportioi 
as  the  turns  required  in  its  passage  through  the  trap  are 
abrupt  and  varied. 

Thus  the  traps  shown  in  Figs.  147  and  162  retard  the  flow 

TL  than  those  shown  in  Figs.  t38  and  141,  and  the  oppor- 
iiies  for  sediment  deposit  are  greater  in  the  latter  than 

■he  former.  Hence  of  these  forms  the  former  have  two 
i^ip'irtani  advantages. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  horizontal  traps  with 
c:iri;binaIions  of  curved  and  straight  partitions  as  shown  in 

-;  165  to  177,  inclusive.  They  showed  about  the  same 
er  of  resistance  as  the  traps  having  all  rectangular  par- 
n=.  but  were,  for  the  same  reasons,  subject  to  the  same 
defects. 


1 
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Ye  have  found  that  these  defects  can  be  obviated  by 
iking  advantage  of  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force.  Ac- 
jrdingly  we  constructed  the  partition  in  the  form  of  a 
I  as  shown  in  Figs.  178  and  179. 
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This  improvement  constitutes  our  tliird  step,  and  in  tt 
have  attained  a  form  which  combines  the  advantages  of 
the  preceding  ones  and  eliminates  completely  their  defe 
We  can  reduce  the  liorizontal  dimensions  as  much  as 


Third    Step.      Plan   and 
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fore  without  destroying  the  power  of  the  trap  to  withsti 
the  severest  tests  of  siphonage. 

We  have  done  away  with     the     comparatively     cliu 
method  of  using  abrupt  turns  and  baffle  walls  to  separate 
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From  the  water  when  siphoning  action  takes  place,  and 
ive  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  and  more  scientific  and 
Eective  agency  of  centrifugal  force. 

Air  under  powerful  siphonage  rushes  through  the  trap 
ith  tremendous  speed,  causing  some  of  the  water  in  the 
:servoir  to  whirl  around  with  the  air  like  a  miniature 
fhirlpool  and  cyclone.  The  water,  being  the  heavier  of  the 
»o  elements,  is  thrown  ouhvards  by  its  spiral  movement 
.gainst  the  outer  walls  of  the  partition,  while  the  air  hugs 
Jic  inner  walls  because  along  them  lies  the  quickest  and 
tasiest  outlet  to  the  drain  pipe  where  the  partial  vacuum  to 
Ik  filled  by  it  exists. 

This  action  of  the  two  fluids  is  easily  followed  by  the  eye 
if  the  upper  side  of  the  experimental  traps  be  made  of 
jlass.  ll  is  made  still  more  plaicdy  discernible  if  lumps 
ti  earth,  small  stones  and  other  substances  a  little  heav- 
er than  water  be  mixed  with  it.  These  are  clearly  seen 
:o  hug  the  outer  walls  as  they  whirl  around  on  their  way 
o  the  outlet,  while  the  air  bubbles,  always  present  in  the 
vaier  at  the  time  of  siphoning  action,  seek  the  inner 
ide  or  more  direct  passaj^ie  outwards,  which  is  for  them 
he  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  resisting  power  of  this  trap  is,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
s  great  as  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  traps,  while  its  form 
ermits  of  a  much  more  rapid  discharge  than  the  others  in 
roportion  to  the  length  of  its  waterway,  and  it  has  the 
laximum  of  scouring  action,  and  absolutely  no  obstruction 
r  baffle  in  any  way  of  the  water  discharges  at  any  point 
eyond  what  is  encountered  in  a  perfectly  straight  smooth 
ipe.  It  has  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  to  withstand  back 
ressure  and  evaporation,  and  the  distance  between  the  trap 
roper  and  the  drain  outlet  is  sufficient  to  obviate  capillary 
Ction. 

klicve.  therefore,  that  in  this  we  have  attained  the  prin- 
I  of  the  perfect  anti-siphon  plumbers'  trap. 
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Examined  for  friction,  or  self  scouring  properties,  tbcse 
spiral  traps  showed  themselves,  as  might  be  expected,  far 
superior  to  the  others,  as  indicated  by  the  friction  tests 
recorded  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III. 

Experiments  on  Water  Scour. 

Showing  Time  in  Seconds  Required  for  Water  in 
Cistern  Shown  in  Fig.  241  to  Pass  Through  Traps. 

Number  of  tests. 
Traps  tested.                  1st  Test.  2d  Test.  3d  Test. 

Sec.  See.  Sec. 

4-in.  Pot  Trap,  3  1-2-iii.  Seal  . .     25  24  25 

Straight    Pipe    22  22  22 

7  1-2-in.  Pot,  4-in.  Seal   32  32  32 

13-in.  Sq.  Trap,  Fig.  138   21  21  21 

13-in.  Sq.  Trap,  Fig.  141    35  35  34i^ 

13-in.  Sq.  Trap,  Fig.  147   55i/^  551/2  

13-in.  Spiral,  Fig.    178    27  27  27 

11 -in.  Spiral,  Fig.    181    32  32  32 

11-in.  Spiral,  Fig.    180    32  32  32 

11 -in.  Spiral,  Fig.    182    28  28 

7-in.  Spiral,  Fig.  185    30  30  29 

The  13-inch  spiral  trap,  tested  on  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  190.  discharged  the  12  gallons  of  water  from  the  tub 
in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by  the  rectangular  trap 
of  Fig.  147,  27  seconds  being  required  for  the  former  and 
55J/^  seconds  for  the  latter.  The  tank  holding  12  gallons, 
the  first  discharged  about  two  quarts  per  second,  and  the 
second  less  than  one  quart.  Moreover,  it  required  from  5 
to  10  seconds  for  pieces  of  paper,  small  lumps  of  earth  and 
other  articles  thrown  into  the  water  to  pass  through  the 
rectangular  trap,  whereas  these  matters  were  whirled 
through  the  spiral  trap  in  less  than  half  the  time.  Heavy 
substances,  like  small  lumps  of  iron  and  lead,  were  retained 
in  the  rectangular  traps,  but  were  always  easily  and  quickly 
whisked  through  the  spiral  trap  and  carried  over  into  the 
waste  pipe. 
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Therefore  the  trap  will  resist  siphonage  as  lotig  as  th< 
is  any  water  way  at  all  left  in  ihe  trap.  Yet  when  the  dJi 
charge  is  entirely  stopped  by  sediment,  or  retarded  to  a  poil 
of  inconvenience,  it  will,  of  course,  announce  itself 
necessitate  opening  and  cleansing. 

The  same  advantage  holds  in  the  comparison  of  this 
with  a  pot  trap  or  any  other  form  of  plumbers'  trap  i 
structed  on  the  nnscieniific  and  faulty  "vertical"  principle 
which,  strangely  enough,  is  the  one  on  which  plumberi 
traps  have  always  heretofore  been  erroneously  designed. 

As  has  already  been  explained  in  a  former  chapter  wc  IM 
subjecied  our  traps  to  strains  of  various  degrees  of  it 
tensity,  the  severest  being  much  stronger  than  any  whit 
could  be  encountered  in  plumbing  practice,  for  the  purpost 
not  only  of  proving  a  degree  of  resistance  beyond  all  po^ 
sible  question  on  the  part  of  the  antisiphon  traps  lesltd 
but  also  of  permitting  a  more  thorough  comparison  beW 
the  various  forms  of  traps  .under  consideration,  and  espe 
cially  between  nnvented  antisiphon  traps  and  ordinar/ 
and  pot  traps  fully  vented  in  accordance  with  the  prta 
plumbing  laws. 

It  only  remains  lo  determine  how  far  it  is  best  to 
the  horizontal  dimensions  of  our  trap  in  order  to  obtain 
the  whole  in  practice  the  most  desirable  results. 

Our  next  experiments  therefore  were  made  to  decide  tU 
question.  Figs.  i8i  to  189  inclusive  show  the  various  si) 
of  spiral  traps  experimented  upon  arranged  in  the  ordt 
of  the  tests. 

The  endurance  of  each  of  these  traps  is  recorded  iii1 
Table  I.  The  depth  of  seal  in  all  was  the  same  as  in  all  I 
preceding  horizontal  traps;  J.  e.,  1%  inches.  The  most  tl 
could  be  forced  out  of  the  13-inch  spiral  trap  even  af 
numerous  successive  repetitions  of  the  ordeal  was  J^  11 
in  one  set  of  experiments  and  17-32  inch  in  another. 
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The  loH-inch  spiral  (Figs.  j8o  and  i8i)  lost  only  J^ 
Qch  under  the  same  tests.  The  io>S-inch  spiral  trap  lost 
hi6  inch.  The  8j4-inch  trap  lost  7-16  inch  and  the  7- 
och  lost  9-16  inch,  all  under  the  same  tests. 


Experiments  were  also  made  with  a  6-inch  spiral  HI 
and  this  lost  \'/i  inch  after  four  of  these  severest  strwnsi 
succession.  These  strains  long  continued  would  have 
mately  broken  the  seal  of  so  small  a  trap.  But  it  withsloo 
all  other  strains  as  shown,  and  proved  itself  capable  ( 
easily  withstanding  any  strains  of  siphonage  which  can  fli 
be  encountered  in  actual  plumbing  practice. 

The  arrangement  of  partitions  shown  in  Fig.  184 
to  give  results  not  appreciably  different,  so  far  as  siphoMI 
is  concerned,  from  those  of  Figs.  iSo  and  182.  But  4 
sharp  bends  between  the  inlet  and  the  outlet  arms  soi 
increased  eddies  and  the  friction  in  normal  use  and  <i 
structed  the  free  discharge  of  heavy  substances  in  the 
water. 


i  small  opening  shown  in  Fig.  187  between  the  outlet' 
and  that  part  of  the  spiral  which  is  nearest  to  it  pro- 
d  a  scarcely  appreciable  effect  in  the  siphonage  tests. 
Duld,  however,  be  objectionable  as  a  cause  of  complica- 
and  possible  obstruction  and  its  use  was  abandoned. 
Figs.  186  and  185  corners  were  rounded  off  as  indi- 
1  by  the  black  places  in  the  drawings.  This  reduced  the 
tance  to  siphonage  by  so  small  an  amount  that  its  ad- 
ages in  facilitating  scour  much  more  than  offset  the 
^In  Fig.  186  the  bottom  of  the  trap  at  the  inner  end 

■  spiral  is  curved  gently  upwards  in  order  to  do  away 
rany  sharp  corners  and  barriers.  This  also  improved 
scouring  properties  of  the  trap  without  appreciable  in- 

■  to  its  resistance  to  siphonage. 

efore  describing  our  final  step  it  will  be  interesting  to 
rd  certain  curious  facts  noted  in  making  our  experi- 
ts  on  our  horizontal  traps  not  heretofore  observed  or 
rded.  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

or  the  purpose  of  studying  the  movements  of  waste 
^^  through  very  large  shallow  traps  we  had  the  one  we 
e  shown  in  Figs.  189  and  195  constructed  with  a  glass 

the  length  and  breadth  being  13  inches  each  and  the 
h  lYi  inches.  The  seal  proper  was,  as  in  the  other 
s,  only  half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  water  stood  ^  inch 
J  in  the  reservoir  chamber  when  full  up  to  the  overflow, 
ang  a  total  seal  of  iJS  inches  uniJer  normal  conditions. 
Tic  actual  movement  of  the  water  in  this  trap,  under 
li  siphonage  and  friction  tests,  proved  quite  different 
tn  what  might  naturally  be  expected.  One  might  sup- 
«  that  under  ihe  pressure  (or  "suction"  as  it  is  popularly 
led)  of  a  powerful  siphoning  action,  air  and  water  would 

forced  straight  across  the  reservoir  from  inlet  to  outlet 
W  along  the  line  of  the  least  apparcin  resistance,  in  a 
raght  and  rapid  current  somewhat  as  shown  in  our  figure. 
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with  return  eddies  on  each  side  of  the  main  current. 
would  also  be  natural  to  expect  some  such  current  to  be 
formed  when  water  was  discharged  through  the  trap  whh 
considerable  force  from  a  fixture  connected  up  a?  shown 
in  Fig.  igo,  where  we  have  used  a  12-gallon  lank  set  19 
inches  above  the  trap,  to  represent  normal  discharges  from 
an  ordinary  bath  tub. 


S^ 


Flaa  and  scclto 


t  the  purlitlons. 
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le  actual  course  of  the  water  in  these  cases  was,  how- 
altogether  different  from  our  theoretical  assumption. 
;r  siphoning  action,  the  course  of  the  water  presented 
ppearance  shown  in  Fig.  igi.  The  water  was  projected 
ntly  upward  from  the  inlet  mouth,  and,  striking  the 


top  of  the  trap,  was  reflected  in  a  strong  spray  down- 
I  and  outward  with  the  formation  of  bubbles  extending 
ly  half  way  across  the  trap. 

I    the  same  time  powerful  waves  were  set  up  which 
cd  to  form  rings  around  the  inlet  mouth  spreading  out- 
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wards  in  a!l  directions  to  the  four  sides  o£  the  trap  at 
as  shown  in  the  drawing. 


It  was  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  these  wavi 
the  manner  already  described  that  wc  cons.tructeJ  the  ^ 


rrangemenis  of  partitions  in   the  traps  we  havi 
led. 

e  other  hand  the  course  of  the  water  under  a  normal 
Inarge  of  waste  water  through  it  from  ihe  fixture  it 
rves,  as  from  a  bath  tub  represented  by  the  tank  in  our 
ig.  190,  with  which  these  tests  were  made,  was  even  more 

variance  with  the  expected. 

Tlie  water,  though  coming  with  great  force  under  the 
ad  shown  in  the  cut.  seemed  nevertheless  to  eddy  about 
lite  leisurely  and  sluggishly  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  form- 
g,  to  all  appearances,  quite  meaningless  and  uncalled  for 
rves  and  spirals,  with  occasional  unaccountable  darling's 
ward  tmexpected  points.  It  appeared  to  meander  about,  as 
ic  might  say,  "with  its  hands  in  its  pockets,"  and  not  by 
ly  means  to  rush  direct  to  the  outlet  opening  with  the 
antic  haste  and  decided  manner  we  had  confidently  ex- 
cled  and  planned  for  it.  Fig.  192  gives  quite  an  accurate 
ea  of  the  curious  antics  played  by  the  current.  The  black 
ecks  in  the  drawing  indicate  pieces  of  heavy  solid  matter 
rown  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  better  studying 
i  peculiar  movements.  These  at  times  jumped  about  quite 
tickly,  and  at  other  times  lay  motionless  for  a  while  as 

deliberately  resting   for  some  violent  effort  a  moment 
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I'iS-  195  and  196  show  our  13-iiich  glass  experimen 
traps  in  perspecUve.  The  large  horizonlal  dimensions 
the  first  give  it  still  the  cesspool  quality,  and  the  &g 
shows  how  it  would  clog  iu  time  with  grease  utiio 
sink.  The  second  cut  shows  it  divided  so  as  to  prod) 
the  water  scour. 

Our  fifth  and  final  step  consisted  in  constructing  the  p) 
of  the  trap  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pennit  of  economi 
manufacture  and  easy  opening  and  closing  for  examtnif 
while  in  use.  Figs.  197  to  200  inclusive  show  two  Un 
adopted,  the  first  being  adapted  to  be  placed  above  tbefll 
level  and  the  second  below  the  floor  and  serving  two  OTil' 
fixtures  at  once,  as.  for  instance,  a  bath  tub  and  oot 
more  adjacent  set  basins. 

The  cover  may  be  made  of  brass  or  uf  tile  inipcrvioui 
air  and  water,  of  octagonal  shape  and  designed  to  harmoi 
with  the  tile  or  mosaic  floor  of  a  modern  bath  room,   t 
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I  its  outlet  arm  connects  with  the  outlet  of  the 
>set  trap. 

r  the  seal  of  this  closet  trap  is  raarle  deep  enough, 
I  trap  will  protect  it  unfailingly  from  siplionage 
pplying  air  through  its  seal    to   break   the   siphoning 

is  trap  may  be  constructed  under  a  considerable  va- 
cif  forms,  as  shown  iit  Figs.  210  to  224,  to  suit  varying 
tion;,  either  the  inlet  or  the  outlet  pipe  passing  through 
;ntre  of  the  reservoir  or  refilling  chamber  as  desired. 
iher  arm  may  be  placed  out  of  the  centre  of  the  trap, 
5wn  in  previous  drawings. 
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Figs.  225  to  227  represent  the  writer's  earlier  trap,  the 
Sanitas,"  which  he  developed  from  the  pot  trap  as  de- 


cribed  in  1884,  5  and  6,  in  his  little  works  entitled  "Im- 
roved  Plumbing  Appliances"  and  "The  Principles  of  House 
)rainage."  This  trap  has  been  improved  upon  in  the  later 
tudies  herein  described  which  developed  the  more  scien- 
fic  "Securitas"  device,  and  in  which  were  avoided  the 
efects  in  the  Sanitas  of  too  great  a  vertical  extension  and 
x>  many  abrupt  and  sharp  turns.  By  doing  away  with 
»se  objectionable  features  the  "Securitas"  trap  has  at- 
lined  a  self-cleaning  property  equal  to  that  of  the  simple 
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S  or  ordinary  siphon  trap,  for  the  bottom  of  the  "Securiti 
reservoir  chamber  can  be  curved  upwards  at  the  angle 
junction  with  the  smail  cross  partition  if  desired.  Inpn 
tice,  however,  it  is  foi:nd  better  lo  leave  this  angle  a  liS 
abrupt  in  order  that  small  articles  like  rings  or  ji 
often  accidentally  finding  their  way  into  a  trap,  may  noti 
swept  into  the  sewer.  The  corner  is  too  small  to  constiU 
an  objectionable  sediment  pocket,  but  just  large  ei 
and  conveniently  enough  located  to  safeguard  small 
ables  without  creating  any  corresponding  objections,  fli 
ing  directly  in  the  path  of  the  strongest  water  flush  ( 
ary  sediment  and  greasy  matters  will  not  lodge  there.  Tli 
feature  is  siifficienily  appreciated  by  users  to  justify  itsrt 
tention,  although  it  might  easily  be  done  away  with  and 
comers  fully  rounded  if  desired  to  complete  the  ideal  rou 
pipe  section  throughout. 

Figs.  226  and  227  show  tiiost  clearly  the  objectionaS 
feature  referred  to  of  the  too  great  height  of  our  first  tn 
In  consequence  of  this  unnecessarj'  vertical  extension, 
larger  proportion  of  its  water  seal  is  forced  out  under  ■ 
phoning  action  than  with  the  later  device,  which  for 
reason  proves  more  self  cleansing  with  even  greater  sipbM 
age  resistance,  and  also  has  the  very  important  advanlfl 
of  forming  a  simple  and  perfectly  effective  back  vent  for 
deep  seal  water  closet  trap,  as  already  described. 

Figs.  228,  229  and  230  show  a  few  of  the  experiino^ 
traps  made  by  the  writer  before  the  development  of  his  Sai 
tas  trap,  and  some  ineffectual  efforts  made  in  the 
direction  to  take  advantage  of  the  superior  specific  gmS 
of  water  over  air.  by  giving  the  two  fluids  3  rotary 
ment  within  the  body  of  the  trap,  and  attempting  to 
ate  them  from  each  other  by  centrifugal  force  in 
plane.  In  these  early  experiments  the  mistake  was  made' 
adhering    lo    ihe    perpendicular    construction    cvcrvwhW 
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■dopted  at  tbe  time  and  even  continued  in  the  Sanitas  trap. 
It  was  only  on  discovering  that  the  strength  and  value  of  a 
trap  in  every  way  lay  in  its  horizontal  extension  that  suc- 
cess was  finally  attained.  Had  the  trap  shown  in  Figs.  22S 
rei  230  been  built  horizontally  rather  than  vertically  the  prob^ 
'«m  would  have  been  settled  muchasooner.     It  is  true  that 


Hk.   228. 

the  principle  of  the  horizontal  design  was,  to  some  extent, 
followed  in  the  steps  leading  to  the  Sanitas  trap,  but  it  was 
only  partially  adhered  to  in  the  final  form  of  the  trap,  and 
yet  whatever  of  success  it  has  had*  1  attribute  chiefly  to  the 
horizontal  element  in  its  design. 

The  simplest  forms  of  our  "Securitas"  trap  are  shown 
in  Figs.  233  to  337.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  drawings,  all 
parts  of  the  water  way  have  an  area  substantially  equal 
to  that  of  the  inlet  or  outlet  pipes,  giving  it  the  self- 
scouring  principle  of  the    common    S    or    siphon    trap. 

•As  to  this  mader.  testimony  of  otherB  known  as  Imparllal 
seem  to  the  reader  more  convincing  than  any  self 
lor  mftv  IrdulEP  In.  and  thprpfore  one  or  two  remarka 
lulhoritles  may  properly  be  quoted  here.  Col,  WarlnE, 
mtes  la  the  -Cenlury  Magasilne"  or  Ihe  trap  as  fol- 
•oirat  -AB  an  Incidental  reKUlt  of  his  expprlmenta  on  HiohonaBe, 
Mr  Putnam,  by  gradual  Htages,  arrived  al  the  Invention  of  a  trap 
Which  seems  to  be  a  practical  one,  and  which,  subjected  lo  tesia 
that  were  Hufflcient  to  break  the  seal  o(  any  ordinary  trap  even 
wla  fair  hack  ventilation,  maintained  Us  seal  undisturbed.  Mr. 
Putnatn'i  trap,  the  form  of  which  Is  Illustrated  bPrewith.  alanda,  In 
It*  normal  condition,  entirely  full  of  water.  Under  strong  siphonlo 
225 


siperta   may    : 
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Sanitation". 


When  constructed  of  iron  white  enamelled,  both  i 
and  out,  it  forms  a  very  attractive  fitting,  corrcs 
with  the  smooth  while  surfaces  of  the  modern  p!unibio| 
fixtures  and  bath  room  tile  finish,  and  like  them,  it  reUi 
its  smoothness  and  cleanness  indefinitely  without  the  r 
bing  and  polishing  required  by  ordinary  metal  work,  nidn 
plated  or  otherwise.  The  shallow  construction  of  the  n 
allows  it  to  go  easily  between  the  bottom  of  a  bath  tub  U 
the  door  as  shown  in  Figs.  209  and  367,  avoiding  the  ■ 
conveniences  attending  traps  reaching  below  t]ie  floor.   Fd 


portion  Df  the  apparatus  thus  emi 
of  Its  spray,  and  under  no  test  ti 
open  lopped  boII  pipe,  c 


eal  be  broken.      The   Interior  otB 
nd  the  arraoBement   ror  cleaslaf 

obstruction  would  be  a.  very  ■ 


Putnam's   trap.   1 
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December,  ISSl. 

Wm.  E.  Hoyt.  C.  E.,  S.  B,.  Chief  Engineer  of  thi 
R.  Co.  and  at  one  lime  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Maaat 
of  Health,  says  of  the  trap  and  other  anpilnnce*  In 
llvered  at  the  annual  meel1n*r  of  the  Academy  of  8ele 
ter.  N.  Y.,  January.  1888:  "'1  have  briefly  sketchet 
the  methodB  of  thee  Hclentltlr  lnve?tl(ral(.r.«.  Tou 
pallently  and  caullouBly  Mr.  Putnam  has  worked  ...  .„. 
ment  of  his  Sanltn"  trap;  hnw.  Etpp  by  step,  be  advanced. 
all  the  time  aclentldp  principles  In  the  vsrloui  Eucee'sslvi 
of  form,    which   resulted   finally   In    the   compli  " 


iIMj 


objec 

The 

Mr.  Putnam  a 
with   them   I 
recarded    In 


lancpft   for  which   i 


of   tho"p   del 


'aluable    diaeove 


Sept.   IB,   ISSS^      "Mr.   Putnam. 
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)ws  its  appearance  beneath  a  basin,  anil  Fig.  367  in 

1  bath  room, 
ram  Fig.  231  shows  the  strenglh  of  the  "Securitas" 

resisting  siphonage  as  compared  with  other  traps. 

»rd  of  the  eight  traps  given  first  in  this  table  is 
irorn  tiiat  obtained  for  the  City  Board  of  Health. 
that  in  this  table  the  loss  of  water  at  each  siphoning 

i  given  in  percentages  of  the  whole  seal.  The  fig- 
kler  each  trap  show  the  number  of  siphoning  strains 
;  discharges  appUctl  without  refilling.    The  perform- 

l  the  "Securitas"  trap  is  a  record  taken  under  a 
Ige  strain  of  20  inches  of  vacuum  on  a  pneumatic 


e  aeo.  an  cilendcd  sprles  of  cxperlmenta  with  traps,  In 
the  Clly  Board  of  Heolth  of  Boslon.  These  Inveatiga- 
B  published  and  lllURtrati^d  In  the  'American  Archllect'  at 
und  led  to  the  development  of  the  remarkable  Ira.p  which 
am  has  called  the  'Sanltaa.'  This  trap  has  Kalned  the 
a  approval  of  many  of  the  leadins  engineers  of  America. 
February  of  this  vcar  Mr.  Pulnam  lectured  before  the 
-iBtrkt  MeJIcal  Society,  on  the  'Principles  at  Sanilnry 
.  and  he  exhibited  bpfore  a  large  audience  an  eihauatlve 
experiments  with  variaus  apparatus. 

tame  Journal.  In  a  luler  Issue,  publlshea  a  letter  of  D.  -T 
I  which  he  writes;  "Now  there  are  several  traps  that  may 
need  to  defy  the  severest  siphonage  encountered  In  actual 
but  only  one  of  these  can  claim  to  be  self-deanslng — 
"~  Putnam's  Sanltas  trap.  This  trap  Is  extensively  used 
'xunple  Ibat  wo  have  at  prpscnt  of  an  anll- 


.  where,  partly  c 


account  of  the  severity  of  t 


1-plpes 


lally.   I 


mbing 


-pipes  with  the  sntl-plpes.  It  becomes  generally  necessary 
ate  th*  ordinary  S-trap.  Introducing  a  comr>Ileatlon  which 
bewlldeHng  to  the  ordinary  plumber,  and  the  adoption  c" 
Stalls  B  conaldemble  addition   to  the  cost  of  the   plumbin 

i-triw  this  complication  and  expense,  there  are  cfrtutn  evll_ 

«  Insetuirable  from  such  ventilation;  ea  that  In  America, 
•te,  where  Belf-cleanelnE  antlslphonlo  traps  are  to  be  ob- 
^^  would  appear  to  be  rather  unwise  to  continue  the  use  of 

rslter  S,  Pardee.  Supervising  Archlteot  of  the  Board  of 
of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  writes  of  the  trap  thnt  It  -slands 
I  am  Rlad  to  say.  and  the  law  was  changed  last  fnll   to 


esult  of  Dlillosophlcal  Inquiry  rather  than  of 


■  laudatory   remarks   1 


to  corroborate 


^mi 


S^j^l.  R?7TAiNiNc;    Thaps. 

ig  apparatus.  The  other  traps  were  subjected 
:t  15  inches  uf  vacuum  on  a  hydraulic  apparatus.  The 
inias  trap  was  not  tested  at  the  same  lime  with  the 
;ts  it  was  not  invented  at  that  time.  I.ater  tests  on  all 
■,  and  other  iraps  show  substantially  the  same  results. 
ly.  232  shows  the  same  strains  on  the  Securitas  by  a 
".ri-iit  form  of  diagram. 


Fig,    233.  Fig.    ,;33a. 

'\'  shown  in  Fig,  233a  the  water  makes  only  a  single 
luliun  in  passing  through  the  refilling  chamber.  In 
-  ^3i  a  deep  seal  is  used,  not  for  any  advantage  to  the 
■  I  •.  Imi  because  a  deep  sea!  is  sometimes  called  for  in 
"iiliing  laws  through  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  deep  seal 
■itcded  for  efficiencv- 

'  lys.  234  and  235  show  the  appearance  of  the  trap  con- 
Ncicd  of  |»rcelain  enameled  steii  and  Figs,  234a  and 
I'-i  show  it  in  nickel  plated  brass,  the  latter  lieing  piped  for 
'inning  or  bath  tub  trap,  and  the  former  fnr  a  basin. 
!'  desired  the  lop  cup  may  be  secured  lo  the  lower, 
-hown  in  Figs.  222  to  224,  by  an  upper  nut  instead  of 
the  l>olls  shown  in  Figs.  233  to  235.  .\  nibher 
i'her  under  the  nut  makes  a  tight  joint,  ami   llic   law 
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which  in  some  places  retjuircs  all  such  joints  lo  be 
water  is  in  ihe  Hght  of  modern  science  clearly  imjiiAtifiatilil 
Lead  caulked  bell  and  spigot  joints,  which  ihv  law  alloi  ' 
are  scarcely  ever  tight  after  use,  whereas  -'team 
joints  with  paper  gaskets  are  tight  against  any  p: 
Our  upper  rubber  joint  is  on  the  same  principle.  aild,l 
moreover,  under  water  pressure  at  every  discharge 
fixture  which  constantly  verifies  its  tightness. 

Porcelain  enameling  on  sleel  has  now  been  cai 
very  high  degree  of  perfection  as  illustnited  by 
durability   in  cooking  utensils,   where   it  has   to  '■ 
test  of  the  roughest  usage,  even  holding  boiling 
a  red-hot  stove.  The  usage  is  not  so  severe  in  " 
Very    rough    usage    will,    of    course,  crack  tl 
But  etjually  rough  usage  \vill  destroy  the  app 
any  ornamented  construction.    Porcelain  enamel  is: 
in  phimbing,  its  use  in  bath  tubs,  basins  and  close! 
long  been  successful.    It  is  only  new  in  traps,  and 
improvement  the  entire  bath  room  outfit,  including' 
fixtiares.  traps  and  piping  may   be  constructed,  liarmoniou! 
nf  white  enamel,  giving  an  effect  of  very  great  beauty. 


iimpli^ 
!  conqM 


Fig.  237. 

P'g-  237   shows  four  fixtures  constructed  and  set  1 
the  simple  piping   we   have    advocated.      Tlie    simplif 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  be  compared  with  the  ( 
cation  shown  in  Fig.  262,  page  aiVi,  which  is  rqirodw 
from  a   drawing  by  Mr.  Hoyi  lo  illustrate    his.    f  " 
ing  article  on   safe   plumbing  published  in     i8ft8 

"Popular    Science    Monthly."     The     same     four     

are  provided  in  both  cases  but  the  cost  of  the  coniplt 
cated  arrangement  is  m.>re  than  double  that  of  ihp  ST" 
ple  rme.  In  the  former  there  are  71  joints  and  in  I  , 
lalter  nnly  14.  In  tbr  former  bell  and  <pigiJt  tlA 
caulked  lead  joints  are  useil.     The  strains    on    Ihc   Wit 
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Vie  236.  Rearratigci]   fiiim  Ciitulog  by  Courtesy  ot  FederaJ   Hubar  0)> 

made  by  the  caulking  hammer  and  the  rigidity  o{  iIk 
joint  require  here  the  use  of  extra  heavv  piping. 
Whereas  the  flexible  joints  used  in  the  simpler  system 
allow  of  the  use  of  "standard"  weight  piping  with  «► 
tire  safety.  This  constitutes  still  another  imnortan! 
of  economy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

►  The  Two  Plumbing  Systems, 

I'^HERE  are,  as  I  have  already 
I      indicated,  two  schools  or  sys- 
_  terns  of  plumbing   which   may 

w^JP  be  characterized  as  the  "com- 

/\/^- t  plex"    system    shown    in    Fig. 

^^d^^Jtys.  32,    and    the  "simple   system" 

^Rjat,\  of  Fig.  $2,  the    first  involving 

two  or  three  times  as  much 
elaboration  and  expense  as  the 
second,  and  rendering  it  al- 
most impossible  for  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  of  a  house 
to  determine  whether  it  is  safe- 
ly plumbed  or  not. 

We  have  already  explained 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
simpler  system  is  the  best.  A 
pubHc  sewer  becomes  very  well  ventilated  and  practically 
safe  when  its  ventilation  is  efifected  by  making  every  house 
drain  and  soil  pipe  a  ventilating  flue.  The  sewer  then  has, 
in  cities,  in  addition  to  the  usual  public  ventilating  openings 
on  the  streets  and  elsewhere,  also  special  4-inch  suction 
tubes  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet  throughout  its  entire  length, 
assuming  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  to  average 
between  20  and  30  feet  in  width  each. 

The  temperature  in  the  houses  is  at  all  times  either 
warmer,  as  in  winter,  or  colder,  as  in  hot  days  in  summer, 
than  the  air  of  the  street  and  of  the  sewer,  and  thus  cre- 
Latcs  3  constant  and  thorough  sewer  ventilation.     We  have 


I 
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shown  somewhat  exhaustively  that  if  disease  gw 
brought  into  our  houses  in  air  currents,  they  come  in  the  3 
outside  o£  the  sewers,  either  above  or  below  grounii, ) 
not  in  the  sewer  air  itseU,  and  we  know  that  wfaaiei 
putrescible  matter,  excepting  street  washings,  is  to  I 
found  in  the  sewers,  conies  from  the  house  drains  tbeoi' 
selves.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  houses  average  say  1$ 
feet  wide  and  50  feet  high,  the  number  of  running  feel  t| 
soil  and  drain  pipe  in  each  would  average  at  best  I 
less  than  100  feet,  and  the  interior  surface  of  this  house 
drain  pipe  being  of  iron  and  not  so  well  scoured  as  the 
glazed  inner  surfaces  of  the  sewer,  would  therefore  coniaii 
more  decomposing  matter  than  that  part  of  tlie  sewer  b 
the  street  which  serves  each  separate  house.  It  would  be 
absurd,  therefore,  to  insert  a  disconnecting  trap  and  double 
or  treble  the  amount  of  piping  in  a  house  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  excluding  this  extra  drain  pipe  air.  even  i(  it 
were  not  demonstrated  that  this  very  complicalion  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  chances  of  its  entrance.  Mort 
than  half  of  this  complication  is  due  to  the  absolutely  a 
at  all  limes  worse  than  useless  so-called  "back  vent"  system, 
a  system  founded  on  misconception  and  perpetuated  by  ^ 
norance,  prejudice  and  humbug.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  so* 
ence  of  plumbing  is  concerned,  this  system  is  already  a  bii 
number,  for  the  leading  authorities  in  plumbing  and  S 
tary  engineering  have  placed  themselves  squarely  in  oppfr 
sition  to  it. 

Of  course  it  will  be  useless  to  study  the  various  p1uiTibiii{ 
fixtures  of  a  house  and  the  proper  methods  of  connecting 
them  up  with  the  piping  until  we  know  what  that  pipinf 
is  to  be,  and  accordingly  our  first  duty  is  to  tackle  tMl 
"back  vent"  monster  and  destroy  it,  for  being  a  thirs^ 
creature,  it  will,  if  left  on  guard  over  us,  be  certain  in  timetii 
lick  the  wafer  seal  out  of  our  traps,  or  else,  by  gor^Of 
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[  with  grease,  to  lose  all  consciousness  and  abandon  the 
f^seal  altogether  to  its  enemies. 

3  the  cholera  germ,  this  most  pernicious  infliction  can- 

lland  light.    The  science  of  hydraulics  and  pneumatics 

J  to  it  and  shall  form  for  it  our  club  of  extermination. 

The  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics  of  Plumbing. 

ht  agencies  which  tend  tu  destroy  the  water  seal  of 

I  are  siphonage,  evaporation,  back  pressure,  capillary 

I,  leakage  and  accumulation  of  sediment. 


luti  of  Biphonacf. 


Siphonage. 
'  hir  next  drawing  illustrates  the  principle  of  siphonage. 

trap  consists  of  a  U-shaped  bend  in  a  pipe  forming  an 
'  cf ted  siphon,  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig,  238. 
.  nliing  this  trap  with  water  and  turning  it  upside  down 
'  see  that  there  is  no  greater  weight  of  water  in  one 
:  ihan  in  the  other,  and  therefore  there  is  no  tendency 
I  the  part  of  the  water  to  run  from  one  end  of  the  tube 

siphon  more  than  fmm  the  other  so  long  as  the  two 
-"  are  of  the  same  length.  They  both  pull  down  from 
'■'■  lop  with  equal  force  and  tend  to  form  a  vacuum  in  the 
::'l  But  if  we  lengthen  one  leg  so  that  the  water  in  it 
"limes  heavier  lhan  that  in  the  other,  it  will  run  out, 
liilc  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  water  in  the 
'  rl  leg  up  to  the  top  and  o»it  of  the  tube,  because  though 
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the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  td 
very  slightly  greater  than  that  at  the  bottom  ot  die  I 
tube,  the  air  column  being  a  few  inches  longer,  this  I 
pressure  of  air  counts  as  nothing  against  the  wdgj 
the  same  number  of  inches  of  water  column.  Now,  i 
shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  be  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  1 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  atmospheric  pressure  i 
before  acted  on  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  short 
transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  ait 
act  in  emptying  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  short  le: 
illustrate  the  well  known  action  of  siphoning.  The 
in  the  vessel  and  in  the  short  arm  of  the  siphon  cons! 
a  trap.  The  long  arm  is  the  outlet  arm  of  the  traf 
when  water  from  the  basin  or  any  other  fLtture  to  whi( 
trap  is  attached  flows  through  the  trap  and  down  th( 
arm,  it  sets  up  this  siphoning  action,  which  will  coi 
until  the  trap  seal  is  reduced  to  a  point  slightly  bek) 
bottom  of  the  short  arm  of  the  siphon,  or  so-called  "i 
hmb,"  of  the  trap,  thereby  breaking  the  seal,  Freqi 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  trickles  down  from  the  i 
and  sides  of  the  pipe  above  the  trap  after  the  sipfc 
action  to  partially  restore  the  seal.  This  direct  acti 
the  water  of  a  fixture  in  breaking  its  own  trap  seal 
phoning  is  called  "self- siphon  age." 

A  more  common  form  of  siphonage,  however,  is 
trated  in  Fig.  239,  where  the  sea!  of  the  trap  is  br<^ 
the  discharge  of  some  fixture  other  than  the  one  to 
it  is  attached,  and  usually  in  a  story  above  it.  Hei 
discharge  of  a  water  closet  in  the  upper  story  dest 
the  trap  seal  below ;  the  falling  column  of  water  froi 
upper  closet  rarified  the  air  in  the  soil  pipe  behind 
it  went.  To  fill  this  partial  vacuum  following  the 
plug  air  tended  to  press  into  the  soil  pipe  through 
opening.     The  friction  of  the  rough  sides  of  a  tall 
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J  pip*>  ***"  though  it  be  open  at  the  roof,  will  often 
[more  resistance  to  air  in  its  attempt  to  fill  this 
[  vacuum  than  will  the  inertia  of  the  water  in  any 
f  trap  below.  In  the  case  shown  by  the  picture  the 
|>ir  found  a  much  easier  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
■  through  the  trap  seals  than  by  any  other  way, 


Trap  BlphoQlns.- 


^  it  broke  these  seals  and  thus  opened  a  free  entrance 
1  pipe  air  into  the  house.  The  seal  of  the  upper 
I  would  be  emptied  by  the  same  action. 


Plimbing  and  Hou'sehold  Sanitatm 


On  the  left  hand  side  we  see  the  action  of  sip] 
a  lavatory  trap  caused  by  the  discharge  of  a  bath  tob  alK 


sitS3i 


Three  Methods  of  Protecting  Trap  Sn 
Three  methods  have  been  employed  with  a  vi« 
venting  the  destruction  of  the  seal  by  siphonage.    The  t 
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ral  method  and  the  one  which  has  been  used  now  for 
It  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  to  ventilate  each  trap  by 
lecting  it  with  a  special  ventilating  pipe  constructed  for 
purpose. 

r.  James  C.  Bayles  describes  this  method  in  1878  in  his 
use  Drainage  and  Water  Service,"  as  one  would  de- 
le  a  method  at  that  time  not  long  established,  using  a 
which  I  have  reproduced  here  (Fig.  240).  It  is,  how- 
,  now  generally  admitted  that  the  vent  pipe  shown  by 
les  in  the  cut  could  not  afford  even  a  temporary  pro- 
lon  on  account  of  its  small  size. 

icidentally  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Bayles  rightly  ob- 
s  to  the  use  of  a  main  house  trap,  saying  that  in  his 
gment  such  a  trap  does  vastly  more  harm  than  good. 
long  other  reasons  he  gives  for  this  is  that  it  hinders 

ventilation  of  the  sewer.  *'When  the  pressure  upon  the 
confined  in  the  sewer,"  he  says,  "is  increased  from  any 
ise,  it  should  have  an  outflow  through  every  house  drain, 
hen  from  any  cause  a  partial  vacuum  is  created  in  the 
9i€T,  every  house  drain  should  be  an  inlet  for  air.  In 
her  words,  we  should  allow  the  sewers  to  breathe  through 
iC  main  waste  pipe  of  every  house,  besides  giving  them 
I  many  breathing  holes  in  addition  as  can  be  provided." 
he  waste  piping  of  houses  can  now  be  done  without  dif- 
:ulty  so  as  to  secure  permanently  tight  work. 
The  second  method  of  guarding  against  the  loss  of  seal 
r  siphonage  is  to  make  the  body  of  the  trap  so  large 
at  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  will  always  adhere  to 
\  sides  after  siphoning  to  restore  a  seal.  This  is  the 
inciple  of  the  pot  or  cesspool  trap. 
The  third  method  is  to  construct  the  trap  of  such  a  form 

to  render  it  both  antisiphonic  and  self  cleaning  at  the 
me  time. 

The  first  method  adds  enormously  to  the  cost  and  com- 
edo 
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plication  of  the  work  and  gives  rise  to  greater  dangi 
than  those  it  was  designed  to  cure.  Nevertheless  it  has  h 
come  popular  with  many,  and  is  responsible  for  the  so-caUt 
"trap-vent"  law,  once  excusable  because  nothing  better 
for  some  time  known,  but  now  worse  than  absolutely  il 
defensible  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  as  invitifl 
the  entrance  into  our  homes  of  sewer-gas,  now  that 
methods  are  known  for  keeping  it  out. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  trap  back  ' 
two  things  have  been  made  clear.  First,  that  it  is  not  ahn] 
efficient  in  preventing  siphonage  even  when  new,  and 
frequently  fails  when  old.  And,  second,  that  it  is  alw^ 
more  or  less  active  in  destroying  the  trap  seal  throo) 
evaporation. 

The  second  method  is  both  inexpensive  and  simple,  and 
much  more  efficient  and  reliable  in  resisting  siphoning 
tion  than  the  first.     It  has,  however,  the     serious    dii 
vantage  of  involving  the  use  of  cesspools  or  centres  of  puW 
factive  decomposition  in  the  house,  and  brings,  in  the 
gregate,  a  vast  amount  of  pollution  into  the  pubhc  sen 
tending  to  frustrate  our  best  efforts  in  the  direction  of  d 
complete  purification.    They  are  also  hable  to  be  convertt 
by  grease  accumulation  into  ordinary  S  or  siphoning  trap 
and  thus  entirely  lose  their  original  power  of  protection. 

The  third  method  is  the  simplest  and  least  expensive 
all,  and  has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  perfectly  reliable  S 
satisfactory.  Nothing  but  ignorance  and  selfish  private! 
terest  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  exclusive  adoption. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  three  methods  carefully  in  c 
tail  since  the  question  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  importa 
and  interesting  ones  in  the  whole  domain  of  sanitary  pluoi 
ing,  but  its  investigation  will  throw  light  upon  every 
part  of  our  subject.  ~ 


CHAPTER  XV. 
'  Testing  Apparatus. 


Sipkonage  and  Back 
Pressure. 
The  trap  vent  pipe  was,  as 
^  I  have  said,  originally  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  reliable 
cure  for  siplionage,  and  un- 
der   that    supposition    the 
trap- vent   law   was    made, 
and  is  in  operation  in  the 
majority     of     cities     and 
towns     which     have    any 
plumbing  laws  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  trap 
vent  when  it  is  new  and 
clean,  and  therefore  at  its 
best,  Mr.  Hubbard  has  had 
t  h  e  apparatus  erected 
which  you  see  in  Fig.  241. 
The  cut  shows  you  the  en- 
i.  Appara,,,,  for' Trap  ^'^'^  apparatus,  including 
Sir'courJl^^of^i."^! u?"^  ^^^  P^*^^  "°*  visible  in  the 
r  ,  room.    On  the  floor  of  the 

^  above  this  lecture  hall  is  our  large  supply  tank, 
kpacity  up  to  the  overflow  of  40  gallons  of  water, 
[bottom  of  this  tank  descends  a  2-inch  iron  and 
[with  two  branches  at  a  height  of  three  feet  from 
lor  taking  the  traps  lo  be  tested.     The  piece  of 
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glass  pipe  is  4  feet  long  and  has  been  inserted  in  order 
enable  you  to  follow  the  course  of  the  water  and  sU 
the  manner  in  which  air  mixes  with  it  in  its  descent  fl 
the  tank  under  varying  conditions  of  the  tank  valve  « 
The  valve  in  the  tank  is  a  2-inch  standpipe  valve,  1 
the  top  part  of  the  2-inch  waste  from  the  tank  is  vented 
an  inch  pipe,  descending  to  within  five  feel  of  the  9 
and,  for  the  present,  corked  up  at  the  lower  end.  Bd 
the  trap  branches  is  a  throttle  valve  by  means  of  wl 
we  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  "back  prcisui 
as  will  hereafter  be  explained.  Below  the  floor  of  ihisl 
the  2-inch  waste  passes  through  the  room  below  and  1 
charges  into  a  25-gallon  tank  below  the  floor,  as  slw 

The  tank  empties  through  a  3-inch  pipe,  which  coow 
with  the  soil  pipe  at  the  basement  floor,  being  trapped 
its  way  with  a  3-inch  running  trap. 

Now  we  may  suppose  that  our  tank  represents  a  t 
tub  and  the  2-inch  iron  pipe  its  waste,  and  that  in 
story  below  two  basin  wastes  enter  this  waste  through 
two  trap  branches  which  you  see,  and  that  our  traps 
intended  to  serve  these  two  fixtures.  So  far  we  have  1 
ditions  corresponding  to  thosein  actual  practice  with  1 
work  where  the  rooms  are  very  high. 

The  siphoning  action  may,  however,  if  we  wish,  be  n 
considerably  more  severe  than  is  found  in  ordinary  p 
tice  by  corking  up  the  top  of  this  standpipe  valve  ot 
tank,  which  corresponds  with  the  standpipe  outlet  v 
of  a  bath  tub,  and  also  corking  up  the  vent  pipe  coil 
from  the  top  of  the  2-inch  tank  waste,  so  that  no  Mr 
enter  the  waste  except  through  the  fixture  traps  to 
tested.  Though  in  practice  it  often  happens  thai  k 
owners  will  dose  up  the  overflow  outlets  of  their  fixti 
in  the  fear  of  "sewer  gas"  with  corks  and  putty:  and  s 
and  frost  will  frequently  close  up  the  vent  opening. 
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Q  order  to  represent  "back-vent"  piping  we  have  here 
I  some  speaking  tubing  and  bends,  which  we  shall  apply 
the  crowns  of  the  traps  to  be  tested  and  by  this  means 
estigate  the  effect  of  friction  in  retarding  the  action 
this  back  airing. 

)y  means  of  this  apparatus  we  shall  be  able  to  determine 
I  whether  or  not  seals  of  traps  in  common  use  can  be 
ken  even  when  newly  and  fully  vented  and  in  accord- 
e  with  the  law,  under  conditions  which  can  be  and 
juently  are  encountered  in  plumbing  practice;  (2)  what 
let  corrosion,  incrustation  and  various  forms  of  clog- 
g  in  the  pipes  have  upon  the  traps  seals;  (3)  the  relative 
«rer  of  various  forms  of  traps  in  resisting  siphonage,  and 
)  whether  any  form  is  capable  of  resisting  the  severest 
ssible  siphoning  action  that  can  be  encountered  in  plumb- 
I  practice. 

Before,  however,  making  our  experiments  with  this  ap- 
iratus,  which  will  require  light  in  the  lecture  room,  we 
ill  complete  our  lantern  slide  work,  comparing  our  plant 
ith  those  used  in  my  previous  experiments  for  the  Boston 
ity  Board  of  Health  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
Technolog}'  and  elsewhere,  pictures  of  which  will  be 
own  on  the  next  two  slides. 

This  cut  (Fig.  242)  shows  the  Board  of  Health  ap- 
ratus.  It  is  composed  of  ordinary  piping  erected  exactly 
it  is  in  regular  practice  in  house  plumbing.  A  vertical 
ick  of  4-inch  soil  pipe  was  erected  without  bends  froTti 
t  outlet  above  the  roof  to  the  horizontal  run  -mder  the 
sement  floor,  a  distance  of  70  feet  9  inches.  The  soil 
)e  was  run  up  straight  in  this  manner  in  order  to  furnish 
5  conditions  for  the  severest  possible  tests  for  siphonage 
d  back  pressure.  At  the  same  time  it  formed  the  arrange- 
mt  most  commonly  met  with  in  practice.  The  unbroken 
1  of  the  water  through  such  a  pipe  evidently  creates  the 
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ost  powerful  compression  of  the  air  in  advance  of  it  and 
e  greatest  rarification  behind  it. 

Just  below  the  fourth  floor  was  placed  a  large  cistern 
[inches  long  by  i6  inches  wide  and  15  inches  high  up  to 
e  overflow,  inside  measure ;  or  of  46  gallons  capacity, 
against  40  gallons  capacity,  which  we  have  here.  The 
stern  served  to  illustrate  the  action  of  a  bath  tub,  by 
.ving  a  13^-inch  discharge  pipe  at  its  bottom  trapped 
th  a  Bower's  large  sized  trap,  and  entering  the  soil  pipe 
St  above  the  entrance  of  the  water-closet  waste.  The 
iter-closet  used  was  a  plunger  closet,  at  that  time  popu- 
r.  To  expedite  its  filling  a  large  service  pipe  from  the 
>tern  was  used,  and  the  water  was  allowed  to  fill  the 
3set  through  a  brass  compression-cock.  The  water- 
[)set  was  supplied  with  a  regular  overflow  pipe  so  that, 
hen  full,  its  capacity  was  always  the  same,  i.  e.,  43^  gai- 
ns. The  plunger  of  this  closet  having  no  overflow,  its 
deration  produced  as  powerful  a  siphoning  action  as  is 
^ssible  with  any  plumbing  fixture,  and  indeed  the  use  of 
unger  closets  is  partly  for  this  reason  gradually  dimin- 
ling  everywhere. 

To  test  the  effect  on  traps  below  of  emptying  the  tank 
ter  the  manner  of  a  flush  tank,  a  4-inch  outlet  valve  and 
iste  pipe  were  fitted  up  in  the  manner  shown. 
Outlets  were  left  on  each  story  below  the  water-closet 
r  testing  the  traps  at  various  heights  on  the  stack.  The 
il  pipe  was  ventilated  at  the  top  full  size,  and  had  the 
ual  foot  vent.  Back  pressure  was  generated  by  the 
nd  just  below  the  basement  floor. 

In  order  to  permit  also  of  a  series  of  experiments  on 
aporation  a  4-inch  galvanized  iron  flue  was  erected  by 
le  side  of  the  soil  pipe.  This  flue  terminated  just  below 
\t  first  floor  in  a  galvanized  iron  lantern,  with  a  glass 
oor  on  its  front  side.  A  ij^-inch  rubber  tube  was  con- 
ttted  with  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  and  an  anemometer 
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was  placed  above  the  point  of  coonectioa  in  an  cnlM 
ment  made  lo  receive  iL  The  aoemcoieter  was  » 
ranged  and  placed  ihat  it  coutd  roeasare  acoiratd; 
current  of  air  passing  through  ibe  robber  lube  in 
direction.  The  galvanized  iron  flue  could  be  tested 
cold  or  heated  by  gas-jets,  as  shown  in  the  drawing 
second  lantern  was  placed  on  the  third  floor  with 
appliance  for  heating  the  flue. 

A  ij^-inch  lead  waste-pipe  was  connected  with  the 
pipe  just  above  the  basement  floor.  This  branch  * 
had  a  number  of  ventilating  openings  made  upon  it. 
a  deep  seal  S  trap  at  its  end.  The  trap  had  three  f 
lating  openings  in  its  outlet  arm,  one  at  the  crown 
the  others  below  the  crown,  as  shown.  All  the  vent  op 
ings  both  on  the  trap  and  on  the  branch  waste  were  ' 
vided  with  small  connecting  tubes,  so  arranged  thai 
rubber  ventilating  flue  could  be  readily  attached  to  tH 
The  openings  were,  furthermore,  all  provided  with  da 
filling  corks  so  that  they  could  be  hennetically  sealed. 

By  this  arrangement  the  effect  of  ventilation  at  diffet 
points  of  the  trap  or  its  wasle-pipe  upon  its  water 
could  be   accurately  tested.     Further  tests  in  evapont 
were  made  by  connectmg  a  second  branch  waste  below 
first  with  a  brick  flue  heated  by  a  stove. 

In  order  to  make  an  accurate  record  of  these  exp 
nicnts  the  diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  244  were  made,  la  ll 
the  trap  seal  is  represented  by  a  vertical  line  between  I 
circles.  The  upper  circle  represents  the  omlet  arm  of 
trap  in  section,  and  the  lower  circle  tlie  inlet  arm.  ' 
horizontal  lines  show  the  level  of  the  seal  after  eaA 
charge. 

The  small  diagram  (Fig.  243)  illustrates  a  simpler  I 
of  apparatus  upon  which  I  made  a  lar^  number  ol 
perimcnts  on  siphonage.     I  assumed  that  as  seven  a 
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mage  lo  which  a  trap  could  be  subjected  in  practice  ' 
tliat  which  would  be  sufficient  lo  siphon  out  an 
.  trap  or  a  ventilated  S-lrap  constructed  in  the 
Tnanner.  Such  a  test  may  be  made  by  connecting  the 
ivith  a  2-inch  waste-pipe  from  a  large  bath  tub,  emptied 
gh  an  outlet  large  enough  lo  fill  the  waste-pipe  full- 
■  waste  plug  being  successively  raised  and  lowered 


simple   Appari 


for  Trap  I 


r  of  limes  while  the  water  is  escaping.  The  siphon- 
I  produced  on  a  ij^-inch  branch  connected  with 
:i  waste  at  a  point  six  feet  below  the  tub  is  sufficient 
iroy  in  one  second  the  seal  of  a  i|4-inch  S-trap  of 
.rdtnary  construction,  having  a  vent  ojjening  at  the 
,,  of  the  same  size  with  the  base  of  the  trap  (iJ4 
MT 
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pipe  was  2  inches  in  inside  diameter  like  ours,  but 
feet  long  to  the  trap  branch,  while  ours  is  17  feet 
)  the  testing  branches. 

outlet  plug,  like  ours,  was  large  enough  to  fill  the 
pipe  full-bore. 

next  figures  (245  to  249)  give  the  sections  of  some 
traps  tested,  the  horizontal  lines  corresponding  with 
in  the  diagrams.  Each  test  was  repeated  a  number 
es,  the  results  being  each  time  almost  absolutely 
al.  A  single  discharge  of  15  gallons  destroyed  the 
a  ij^-inch  S-trap  vented  with  a  i  j4-inch  pipe  25  feet 
ttached  at  the  crown.  With  this  vent-pipe  shortened 
eet  two  discharges  of  15  gallons  each  broke  the  seal. 
tied  to  9  feet  7  discharges  broke  the  seal. 
le  pot  traps  tests  15  gallons  were  used  at  each  dis- 
They  all  lost  their  seals,  as  shown,  except  the 
pot,  tested  in  the  later  experiments  for  the  Board  of 
,  to  be  described  in  another  chapter,  which  lost  all 
[uarter  of  an  inch  of  its  3j4-inch  deep  seal  after  the 
id  been  emptied  16  times.    The  6-inch  pot  required 
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and  their  tests  pubiished,  by  which  their  power  ol  r 
ance  as  compared  with  that  of  a  ventilated  S-trap  and  ti 
pot  trap,  was  made  known,  it  was  thought  unnecess 
record  the  failures  again  in  our  tests. 


N%^ 
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The  tests  for  siphonage  were  made  on  pot  traps  unvci 
lated  and  on  ventilated  S-traps,  the  traps  being  placed 
the  Y  branch  outlet  on  the  second  floor  at  a  disunce 
about  II  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  waler-dosel  Ir 
since  at  this  point  the  siphonage  proved  to  be  most 
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tests  were  made  with  the  closet  alone,  and  also  with 
closet  and  bath-tub  combined* 

he  result  of  the  experiments  was  that  the  discharge 
[le  ^water-closet  was  sufficient  to  unseal  the  S-trap  even 
gh  it  was  ventilated  at  or  below  the  crown  in  the 
ner  prescribed  by  the  plumbing  regulations  with  vent 
s  of  the  full  size  of  the  trap.  It  made  no  material  dif- 
nce  as  to  siphonage  whether  the  vent-pipe  be  applied 
mediately  at  the  crown  or  at  a  considerable  distance 
vir  it.  Had  the  pipes  been  partially  clogged  by  sediment 
list  the  results  would,  of  course,  have  been  even  more 

DUS. 

ji  uiivcntilated  S-trap  was,  of  course,  completely 
boned  out  by  a  single  discharge  of  the  closet,  leaving 
f  a  few  drops  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  bend. 
L  1 54 -inch  S-trap  having  a  ij4-inch  vent  hole  in  the 
wn  and  a  i%''mch  pipe  of  smooth  clean  lead  17  feet 
g  attached  to  the  opening,  had  its  seal  broken  in  three 
charges. 

V  15^-inch  S-trap  with  Ij4-inch  vent,  constructed  as 
>wn  in  the  slide,  and  having  7  feet  of  i-inch  pipe  at- 
hed  to  one  of  the  vent  openings,  the  others  being  closed, 
t  its  seal  after  5  discharges.  With  a  17- foot  vent-pipe 
discharges  sufficed.  When  the  bath-tub  discharge  was 
lied  to  that  of  the  water  closet  a  single  discharge  broke 
i  seal  with  the  17-foot  vent-pipe  and  swept  nearly  all  the 
Iter  out  of  the  trap. 

Experiments  on  the  Pot  Traps, 
The  pot  traps  tested  on  these  occasions  measured  re- 
cctively  2  inches,  2j4  inches,  3  inches,  33/2  inches,  4 
dies,  5  inches,  6  inches  and  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
^  tests  we  found  that  their  power  of  resistance  to  siphon- 
S  depends  upon  their  size,  and  more  particularly  upon 
e  diameter  of  the  body,  a  half-inch  excess  of  diameter 
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affording  a  very  considerable  excess  in  depth  of  seal. 
equal  depth  the  resistance  will  be  in  direct  proportioa, 
the  tlianieter.  The  2-inch  pot  lost  its  seal  in  one  disci 
of  the  water  closet,  a  2j4-inch  pot  in  two  discharget^ 
3-inch  in  four  discharges,  a  3J^-inch  in  seven  discharge^ 
4'inch  in  seven  discharges,  a  5-inch  in  22  dischargcv 
6-inch  in  27  discharges  and  an  8-inch  lost  lYi  inches  o£ 
seal  in  24  discharges,  and  would  probably  have  resisted  I 
several  hundred  discharges.  In  well  arranged  plumbil 
however,  a  pot  trap  having  a  body  8  inches  in  diameter  ri 
having  ij^-inch  or  1^-4 -inch  connections,  may  be  conndtll 
perfectly  safe  so  far  as  retaining  its  seal  is  concerned, 
long  as  its  seal  is  not  contracted  by  deposits. 

An  examination  of  the  sectional  drawings  of  all  1 
traps  will  show  at  a  glance  the  effect  of  each  dischargei 
its  water  seal,  the  horizontal  lines  giving  the  exacl  If 
of  the  water  after  each  discharge. 

The  next  figure  (250)  shows  the  apparatus  erected  ati 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  already  referred  W 
It  consisted  of  a  stack  of  four-inch  soil-pipe  with  two  wsl 
closets  set  ten  feet  above  the  wastes  of  the  traps  to 
tested.  The  closets  were  a  Zanc  and  a  Jennings,  both  (js 
popular  at  the  time  these  experiments  were  made.  T 
soil-pipe  had  a  number  of  bends  to  exemplify  the  be» 

of  these  tost*  as  follaw*'. 
'haitJcHi  liibomtor}-.  wlitf*. ' 


Time 
wished  to  know  Ju»t 


closets,   and  ant  tli*in  up  In  tkclr  lali 
■  I  abill  Dhow  you  by  a  drawing.    iDUgws  C)    I 
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I  or   less  of  which  are   usually  required   in   any  i 

The  vent-pipes  are  on  ihe  right  ami  were  of  2- 
iron  pipe,  also  with  bends.  Openings  were  left 
1  stacks  of  pipe,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  to  permit 
Igreat  variety  of  experiments  with  long  and  short 
;  an<l  with  from  only  I  up  to  8  on  the  soil-pipe  stack, 
rom  I  10  13  on  the  irap-vent  stack, 
(this  way  the  apparatus  was  made  to  correspond  with 
I  any  form  of  house  we  desire  to  imitate.  Some  of 
t  tests  were  very  severe,  but  no  more  so  than  often  en- 
Mintered  in  plumbing  practice.  If  we  are  to  be  forced  by 
ke  law  to  put  our  clients  to  the  great  expense  and  danger 
E  ventilating  every  trap,  we  have  the  right  to  demand,  lirst, 
*at  the  means  employed  shall  actually  afford  us  the  se- 
ority  il  pretends  to.  and  not  fail  at  the  first  critical  mo- 
ment ;  and  second,  that  no  other  simpler  and  better  means 
xist  for  securing  the  desired  result. 

We  found  that  the  discharge  of  cither  or  both  closets 
nstatitly  broke  the  seal  of  an  unvented  S-trap  whether  the 
Ekil-pipe  were  the  full  length  or  shortened  to  half  its  length 
y  opening  the  middle  plug.  When  the  falling  water  in 
he  soil-pipe  produces  the  partial  vacuum  behind  it  as  it 
descends,  if  the  soil-pipe  extension  above  it  is  short  and 
ktscd   at  its  top,  the  action  is  at  its  maximum  because 
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there  is  very  little  air  to  expand.  If  the  pipe  is  shoi 
open  at  the  top  it  is  at  its  minimum.  If  it  is  loi^  amtl 
closed  still  the  actioD  is  powerful,  but  if  it  h  long  and  ofXfll 
above,  a  medium  effect  is  produced,  and  this  was  the  cos- 1 
dition  we  had  in  these  tests. 

We  next  ventilated  our  S-trap  with  a  vent-pipe  the  full  I 
size  of  the  bore  of  the  trap.     Leaving  the  soil  and  vtnt  I 


pipes  full  length,  we  fownd  three  discharges  of  the 
closets  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  seal.    Tlius  we  sht 
that  with  the  long  stack  of  pipe  our  ventilation  sig: 
failed,    We  next  cut  off  half  the  bends  and  hall  the  kogfli 
of  both   soil  and  vent-pipe,  leaving  a  medium  length  of 
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1  of  forty-five  feet  of  new  pipe,  and  we  found  that  four 
discharges  of  the  two  closets  destroyed  the  sea]. 

In  the  next  experiment  we  broke  the  seal  with  two  dis- 
charges using  a  i!4-inch  vent  pipe,  and  afterwards  broke  it 
with  four  discharges  on  shortening  the  vent  to  15  feet. 
This  gave  a  shorter  vent-pipe  than  we  should  ever  be  likely 
to  encounter  in  practice.  Hence  if  the  friction  produced 
m  this  short  length  of  pipe  is  enough  to  prevent  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  vent,  anything  longer  than  this  would  have 
dcslroyed  it  still  easier.  This  shows  that  our  expensive 
vcming  is  utterly  untrustworthy.  In  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health  tests  the  same  results  were  obtained  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  single  plunger  closet, 

The  tests  were  made  on  a  2-inch  by  4-inch  Y.  In  our 
wpenments  for  the  City  Board  of  Health  we  were  severely 
criticized  by  "The  Sanitary  Engineer"  for  using  a  4-inch 
ny  4-inch  Y  branch,  which  we  were  told,  would  produce 
an  action  at  least  four  times  as  powerful  as  the  smaller 
branch.  In  order  to  test  this  point  we  connected  our  waste 
with  the  4-inch  by  4-inch  branch  shown  immediately  below 
the  4-inch  by  3-inch  branch  and  made  preparation  to  re- 
P«i  Ihe  last  test  under  the  new  conditions.  We  cautioned 
the  audience  who  were  seated  nearest  the  trap  to  hold 
tirmly  to  their  seats,  which  had  been  tightly  screwed  to  the 
flixir  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  sucked  bodily 
into  the  drains  by  the  prodigious  siphoning  power  of  the  4- 
ifich  by  4-inch  branch  claimed  by  "The  Sanitary  Engineer." 
On  discharging  the  closets,  however,  we  found  no  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  two  Ys,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
W'jrst  row  were  then  advised  that  they  could  confidently  re- 
p  their  hold  upon  the  furniture. 

lien  the  mouth  of  the  vent-pipe  has  become  partially 
I  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  sediment,  the  supply  of 
Sinni^  it  is  proportionally  retarded,  and  it  becomes 
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less  and  less  of  a  safeguard  against  siphonage.  We  had 
made  a  great  many  experiments  in  this  field  and  found  the 
resistance  exactly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  vcnt-pipc 
The  stack  of  pipes  shown  in  Fig.  251  shows  a  trip 
vent  pipe  125  feet  long  in  a  tall  apartment  house.  \ 
in  compliance  with  the  building  law  I  was  obliged  to  specify. 
As  you  see  by  the  drawing  the  lavatories  are  placed  ovei 
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one  another  in  such  a  position  that  the  distance  from  thai 
traps  to  the  main  ventilated  soil  pipe  is  not  over  18  or ;! 
inches,  j  These  short  branch  wastes  were  powerfully  flusbc 
at  each  usage  of  the  fixtures  by  a  stream  of  water  i 
them  "full  bore,"  and  discharging  at  the  rate  of  nearly  Inl 
a  gallon  a  second.  Traps  were  specified  which  cannot  1 
any  possibility  be  siphoned  out,  nor  even  have  their  seal 
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/la</A//»  T^it/f^  SxS* 


8-t»^  A  kads  vvaCMOMribed  VcmMu.  a;allotkcru«|>i««(c««iitU«le«lby  tbcatvp-cticliutached 
T-te«ack  B,  where  all  tra^  wetc  tested. 


With  Vent  No.  aepcnaad  itop^ock doaed, It y  not poaribla to rwaow any  w^t«r from tbe S-tray. 
^•«  «r«tk  VcM  Now  ■  doaed  aad  arop-oock  opea.  ibc  mmI  of  tketfapwa* broken  S<(rap  with  vent  thows 
•te  fara  a<  trap  whick  the  coMuaittec  rcoonmcada. 

Tmp  C  vas  pikccd  en  Y-braach  D  to  Uww  kadk  preaMnc,  bgt  Y-br«nch  I>,  aa  well  aa  V-braoch  C 
va*  doard  dnriai  evpcTiinrntf  on  •ypkotias*. 

Fig.  252.     Worcester  Trap  Tests. 

riously  lowered.     No  better  illustration  of  the  wasteful- 
•ss  of  this  requirement  could  be  found.    The  owner  in  this 
se  lost  over  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  serious- 
endangering  through  evaporation,  the  water  seal  of  every 
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trap  which  is  not  kept  constantly  in   use  throughou 
hotel. 

Fig,  252  shows  the  apparatus  used  in  the  Worceste 
periments,  and  Fig.  253  is  an  illustration  of  some  0 
dangers  incurred  by  the  use  of  the  trap  vent-pipe. 


The  master  plumbers  of  Worcester  made  some  tei 
the  apparatus  shown  here.  The  S-trap  shown  on  the  h 
branch  was  tested  for  siphonage,  and  its  seal  broken 
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s- 

ventilated  through  the  ij^-inch  vent  next  the  soil  pipe,  the 

vtnt  No.  2  being  closed. 

This  cut  (Fig.  253)  was  used  to  illustrate  a  paper  on 
trap  ventilation  I  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Archi- 
tects in  1891.  The  top  of  the  vent-pipe  is  shown  clogged 
Qp  by  frost.  One  of  the  basin  trap  vents  is  trapped  by  a 
sag  in  the  pipe,  and  the  mouth  of  the  sink  trap-vent  is 
clogged  by  grease. 

In  regard  to  the  partial  or  total  closure  of  the  mouth  of 
the  "back  vent"  pipe  by  grease  deposits,  it  is  not  even  neces- 
sary that  one  should  have  had  any  experience  in  plumbing 
work  at  all  to  enable  him  to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
item  in  condemnation  of  the  back  vent  law.     One  would 
have  to  go  back  several  eras  beyond  the  dark  ages  to  find 
any  one  who  had  not  observed  how  melted  grease  congeals 
upon  a  cold  surface  and  how  tenaciously  it  adheres  thereto. 
The  first  savage  who  knew  enough  to  roast  his  meat  over 
a  fire  and  serve  it  on  a  stone  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
these  properties  of  melted  grease,  and  would  not  have  to 
ask  a  "sanitary  plumber"  if  it  would  deposit  itself  along 

(the  walls  of  a  cold  waste  pipe  under  a  kitchen  sink.    Let 
us  reason  at  least  as  much  as  the  primitive  savage  and  find 
out  why  the  framers  of  our  plumbing  laws  ignore  these 
simple  lessons  in  physical  science.   Every  plumber  has  seen 
vent  pipes   fouled  by  greasy  deposits,  which    often  com- 
pletely close  up  its  outlet  and  sometimes  fill  it  solid  full  for 
(several  inches  beyond  its  mouth. 
It  is  sometimes  urged  that  these  deposits  can,  from  time 
to  time,  be  removed.    Evidently.    But  in  practice  this  sim- 
ple remedy  is  oftener  neglected  than  observed,  partly  be- 
cause the  inside  of  the  vent  pipe  mouth  is  usually  rather 
inconvenient  of  access;  partly  because  whatever   danger 
there  may  be  from  such  deposits  is  seldom  announced  to 
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the  house  owner  until  it  is  too  latt ;  and  partly 
a  matter  of  fact,  where  a  reasonably  good  form  of  trap 
used,  a  dogged  vent  pipe  is,  like  a  dead  Indian,  a  safer* 
belter  thing  to  have  in  the  house   than  one    which  is  fe 
and  fully  equipped  for  business. 

In  any  case,  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood  by  stnddi 
of  sanitary  engineering  who  have  as  much  as  one  eye  Oft 
that  a  device  intended  for  protection,  which  requires  0 
watching  than  the  thing  it  was  designed  to  protect, ; 
but  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  in  this  instance  often  k 
to  the  use  of  trap's  which  possess  no  power  in  themsehi 
to  withstand  the  action  of  siphonage  when  the  vent  {^ 
becomes  inoperative.  Therefore,  when  the  public  are  cm 
pelled  to  back  vent  all  the  traps,  they  are  obliged  to  tno 
also  the  expense  of  using  antisiphon  traps  as  well 

Advocates  of  the  back  venting  of  traps  will  frankly  adi 
that  traps  having  large  unsecured  areas,  often  called  "ce 
pool"  traps,  like  the  old  fashioned  D  trap,  or  very  Ui 
pot  traps,  are  objectionable,  especially  under  kitcheo' 
pantry  sinks  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  grease  I 
dirt  in  these  unsecured  parts. 

Now.  the  vent  mouth  opening,  being  entirely  outside  ( 
the  waterway  of  the  trap,  must  receive  even  less  s 
any  part  of  the  waterway  of  a  cesspool  trap.  As  a  matt 
of  fact,  the  mouth  of  the  vent  pipe  will  clog  much  f 
quickly  than  any  part  of  a  cesspool  trap,  because  the  w; 
fatty  vapors  are  drawn  up  into  the  vent  pipe  and  there  i 
posit  and  congeal  more  or  less  grease  along  its  coo!  si 
at  varying  distances  above  its  mouth,  thus  adding  lo  ( 
deposits  caused  by  splashing  and  liquid  contact, 
the  mouth  of  the  vent  pipe  forms  an  unscoured  "pockc 
far  more  dangerous  than  any  of  those  other  pockets  i 
universally  condemned,  which  constitute  the  one  great  cha 
acteristic  feature  of  all  "cesspool"  traps. 
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Writers  on  pluinbing  who  advocate  "back  venting"  hold 
that  the  simple  "S"  trap,  being  self- scouring,  is  the  best  to 
use  when  protected  from  siphonage  by  back  venting,  and 
tbey  are  fond  of  illustrating  this  "excellent"  combination 
!)v  a  diagram  like  our  Fig.  254. 

Bui  these  same  writers  are  also  fond  of  telling  us  that 
cesspool  traps,  like  ihe  old  fashioned  D  traps,  or  like  large 
"pot"  and  "bottle,"  and  all  "mechanical"  seal  traps,  having 
large  unsecured  chambers  in  their  waterway,  are  certain 
in  lime  to  become  more  or  less  clogged,  especially  under 
sinks,  on  account  of  these  unsecured  areas  or  "sediment 
fjockets,"  and  they  explain  correctly  how  they  gradually 
l>econie  converted  into  "S"  traps  by  illustrations  like  Figs. 
-255  and  256. 
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They  are  perfectly  right  in  the  matter  of  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  all  unscourecl  pockets.  Why,  then,  do  they 
so  carefully  avoid  showing  this  clogging  in  the  mouth  rf 
the  back  vent  pipe  at  tlie  crown  of  the  "S"  trap?  Undtf 
what  law  of  physics  or  chemistry,  or  by  what  miraculota 
intervention  or  friendly  influence  has  this,  the  most  un- 
secured pocket  of  all,  escaped  contamination  altogether, 
when  all  the  otlicr  pockets  shown  in  the  cesspool  tra(a 
have  been  packed  full?  And  why  do  they  always  entirely 
avoid  showing  the  "back  vent"  pipe  in  their  representation) 
of  the  befouled  "cesspool"  traps  when  they  drag  them  out 
to  be  soundly  and  very  properly  lashed  by  their  criticisms? 

A  truthful  representation  of  these  various  traps  should 
show  them  equipped  with  the  back  vent  pipes  required  by 
the  present  law,  when  they  would  appear  as  in  Figs.  35? 
to  259,  inclusive. 

The  public  have  been  hoodwinked  so  long  by  the  misrep- 
resentations of  these  writers  that  we  sometimes  feel  like 
doubting  the  famous  assertion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  ywi 
can  not  deceive  "all  -the  people  all  the  time." 

For  an  intelligent  nation  like  ours  to  have  swallowed  the 
"back  vent"  humbug  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  this  pro- 
gressive age  seems  dangerously  near  a  refutation  of  the 
saying  we  have  always  taken  such  pride  in  quoting. 

The  best  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  prevent  grease  ac- 
cumulations in  traps  and  throughout  the  entire  waste  pipe 
system  is  to  require  the  use  of  fixtures  everywhere  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  flush  tank. 

The  result  of  the  reading  of  this  paper  was  a  unanimoM 
vote  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  to 
forward  to  the  proper  cily  authorities  a  recommendation 
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in  the  drawing  are  built  for  their  service.  Each  i 
vented  just  below  its  strainer  into  a  large  galvanized  ina< 
ventilating  flue.  The  trap  is  vented  into  a  3-inch  cast  inis 
flue.  A  lead  safe  is  used  under  the  sink  at  the  floor  a 
connects  with  a  iK-i"ch  iron  pipe  leading  to  the  t 
So  much  for  a  slop  sink. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  mechanidf 
part  of  this  job  perfect,  and  it  is.  in  fact,  a  very  beauliJo) 
piece  of  workmanship.  Yet  it  is  not  good  plumbing.  In 
the  first  place  the  trap  seal  is  trebly  besieged  for  evapih 
ration.  In  the  second  place  no  proper  means  of  flushiif 
the  apparatus  has  been  provided.  In  the  third  place  Ai 
outlet  and,  trap  vent  pipes,  which  both  enter  cold  flues,  i 
worse  than  useless.  In  the  fourth  place  the  safe  and  id 
waste  pipe  are  superfluous;  and  in  the  fifth  place  the  whole 
fixture  is  an  unnecessary  nuisance  in  a  private  house,  Eva 
where  a  proper  flushing  Hm  is  provided  for  slop-hoppen 
servants  will  not  make  proper  use  of  it,  and  the  fixture  soon 
begins  to  emit  a  disgusting  odor 

1  have  added  a  house  trap  vent  pipe  and  an  interior  raiB 
water  conductor,  because  these  are  common  accessorici 
To  be  consistent  the  lead  safe  waste  pipe  should  also  bi 
vented,  for  if  it  is  ever  to  come  into  service  at  all  its  service 
will  consist  in  carrying  off  dirty  water.  A  trap  at  its  bot- 
tom will  inevitably  soon  have  its  stagnating  seal  evaporatol 
out,  and  air  from  the  basement  will  rise  through  it  into 
the  rooms,  carrying  with  it  the  impurities  coming  from  tl* 
entire  length  of  the  pipe.  With  a  simpler  system  of  plumb- 
ing one  of  the  chief  objects  of  a  safe  and  its  waste  pif* 
would  be  eliminated,  and  this  item  of  expense,  complicatio 
and  danger  would  be  avoided. 

The  next  cut  (Fig.  261)  shows  a  portion  of  a  wash  biiiB 
and  bath-tub  in  another  New  York  residence.  Part  of  tK 
casing  has  been  removed  to  show  the  work.    What  wondtf 
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ibat  the  poor  plumber  makes  his  frequent  and  serious  blun- 
ders in  the  connection  of  his  pipes — "by-passes" — so  called! 
What  wonder  that  the  unhappy  house  owner  becomes  utter- 
ly discouraged  at  the  sight  of  all  this  confusion,  and  thence- 
forth resolves  to  make  it  his  chief  mission  in  life  to  dis- 
suade  his  friends  from  indulging  like  him  in  the  luxury 
o'set  plumbing! 
The  money  thrown  away  on  all  this  worse  than  useless 
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piping  should  have  been  devoted  to  obtaining  stronger  and 
better  fixtures,  setting  them  in  a  handsome  and  workman- 
lilte  manner  and  cooperating  witJi  the  city  fathers  in  in- 
stilling a  scientific  and  beautiful  system  of  street  sewers. 

Finally  Fig.  262*  shows  in  perspective  still  another  illus- 
tration of  the  extravagances  complication  has  introduced 
into  plumbing  work.  It  is  from  a  house  in  New  York  City 
Md  this  one  part  of  it  contains  72  joints.  In  another  place 
I  shall  show  how  better  results  could  have  been  attained 
with  16  joints. 

Another  illustration  of  trap  testing  apparatus  upon  which 
interesting  experiments  on  siphonage  have  been  made  is 
liven  in  Fig.  263.    This  apparatus  was  used  at  the  Museum 

Ban,  c.  a., 
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of  Hygiene,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  at  Washington,  a 
showed  substantially  the  same  results  as  the  expt 
already  described 

We  see  in  Fig.  264  again  some  of  the  many  ways  i 
the  back  vent  pipe  fails  especially  in  the  moder 
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scrapers."  Clogging  with  grease  is  shown  over  t 
trap  in  the  top  story,  which  is  now  known  to  be  so  vei 
mon.  At  every  quick  bend  under  a  long  vertical 
iron  vent  pipe  rust  is  certain  to  collect  in  large  qu 
as  shown  in  the  basement.  A  comparatively  small  i 
of  flaking-off  of  rust  or  sediment  in  such  a  place,  esf 
with  such  tall  stacks,  may  quickly  destroy  the  efficie 
even  the  largest-sized  vent  pipes.  Sagging,  as  shown 
up  on  the  tenth  story,  is  another  frequent  cause  of  ( 
266 
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iter  and  sediment  collect  in  the  sagged  portion,  and  fail- 
is  the  result.    Finally  hoar  frost  and  snow  often  close 


upper  opening  of  the  pipe  above  the  roof,  producing 
1  failure.  When  the  main  house  trap  is  omitted  frost 
ot  accumulate  at  the  top  of  the  main  soil  pipe  because 
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be  warm  air  of  the  sewers  will  then  constantly  rise  through 
be  pipe  and  would  melt  any  snow  as  fast  as  it  could  form« 
lut  the  back  vent  pipe  could  not  be  so  protected  when  it 
scends  independently  through  the  roof.  The  introduction 
f  an  intercepting  trap  at  each  building  destroys  the  only 
Tactical  and  eflfective  method  now  known  of  ventilating 
ic  sewers  and  rendering  the  air  within  them  absolutely  in- 
ocuous.  Hence  this  trap  becomes  the  sole  creator  of  the 
uisance  it  was  designed  to  prevent. 

The  chances  of  leakage  in  the  back  vent  pipe  are  evident- 
r  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  piping,  and, 
'hat  is  more  important  still,  no  water  flush  passes  through 
ic  vent  pipes  to  announce  to  the  eye  the  presence  of  leaks, 
nd  consequently  the  mischief  may  go  on  without  the 
nowledge  of  the  occupants. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  lawmakers  that  a  back 
cnt  pipe  between  thirty  and  forty  stories  high  would  have 
D  be  enlarged  so  much  to  offset  friction  as  it  climbed  up 
rom  story  to  story  that  there  would  hardly  be  any  room 
•ft  in  the  upper  stories  for  the  occupants  unless  they 
lanned  to  do  their  business  inside  the  pipe  itself.  An  en- 
irgement  such  as  is  shown  in  our  cut,  which  is  simply 
adcen  from  the  sizes  required  in  common  practice,  would 
c  ridiculously  inadequate.  The  modern  skyscraper  is  per- 
orming  at  least  one  useful  service  in  bringing  the  back  vent 
^w  to  a  "Reductio  ad  absurdum."  Thus  it  may  be  said 
hat  the  rolling  mill  is  cooperating  with  the  microscope  m 

• 

evolutionizing  the  practice  of  sanitary  engineering,  smce 
D  the  latter  we  owe  the  discoveries  in  bacteriology  which 
avc,  almost  within  the  last  decade,  sufficed  to  fundamentally 
Iter  oiur  views  as  to  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of 
ewage ;  and  to  the  former  the  astonishing  development  of 
^  building  which  is  opening  our  eyes  to  the  folly  of  over- 
3Diplication. 
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[lus  one  evil  involves  another.    Unnecessary  complica- 
:  exact  others  which  are  necessitated  by  them,  and  a 


rture  from  the  all-impwrtant  rule  that  "other  things 
T  equal  the  simplest  is  the  best"  is  certain  to  result 
1  endless  train  of  cares  and  troubles. 
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The  next  figures  show  the  apparatus  used  by  S.  Stera 
Hellyer  of  London'*'  in  1882  for  testing  traps  for  siphoM 
age.  Three  slop  sinks  were  fitted  up  with  i}4-inch  caa 
lead  traps^  as  shown  in  Fig.  267,  and  attached  by  i^^-indl 
branches  to  the  main  vertical  waste  pipe,  also  i^-inch  m 
diameter.  A  pailful  of  water  thrown  into  the  upper  hoppen 
siphoned  ^  of  an  inch  out  of  each  of  the  two  lower  trapsJ 
Another  pailful  unsealed  them.  When  the  air  pipe  at  tin 
top  of  the  main  waste  pipe  was  stopped  up  this  dischaign 
of  the  top  sink  also  siphoned  its  own  trap.  I 

Mr.  Hellyer  then  ventilated  each  trap  as  shown  by  thn 
dotted  lines,  and  repeated  the  tests.  This  time  scarcely  tl 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  appears  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  the] 
lower  traps,  although  the  water  was  vibrated  in  them. 

With  a  trap  at  F  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  back  pres- 
sure was  so  great  at  the  lower  sink  trap  that  it  forced  a 
spray  of  water  12  or  18  inches  from  the  trap  out  into  the 
sink. 

Fig.  268  shows  another  arrangement  used  by  Hellyer  in 
his  experiments.  The  perpendicular  main  waste  pipe  was 
here  2  inches  in  diameter  and  had  three  2-inch  branches, 
the  upper  for  a  bath,  the  middle  for  a  slop-hopper  and 
the  lower  for  a  wash  basin.  The  middle  branch  had  also 
several  different  sized  traps  on  it. 

When  the  traps  were  not  ventilated  each  of  them  could 
be  unsealed  by  the  discharge  of  the  bath  tub.  Indeed  all 
four  of  the  lower  small  traps  were  unsealed  at  once,  but 
these  ventilated  the  large  trap  on  the  middle  branch  and 
protected  it  partially.    But  it  also  lost  an  inch  of  its  seal. 

When  the  traps  were  ventilated,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  only  one  trap  lost  any  water.  This  was  the  trap  U, 
which  lost  }4  of  an  inch. 


•  "Lectures    on    the    Science   and    Art   of    Sanitary    Plurablnc.' 

London,  1882. 
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(7)  Had  he  known  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  I 
in  introducing  unintentional  defects  and  by-passes,  mista 
which  have  alone  vastly  more  than  offset  any  poasiUc  t 
vantages  back  venting  could  provide.  , 

Mr.  Hellyer  would  have  found  several  other  very  ect 
objections  to  trap  venting  which  I  have  refcrrw".  to  iac4| 
places,  i 

Mr.  Hellyer's  conclusions  and  recommendations  resul|i| 
from  these  experiments  were  that  every  trap  should  I 
"back  vented,"  and  it  is  probable  that  this  hasty  condon 
and  the  wide  circulation  his  publications  enjoyed  are  lar^ 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  mistake  of  the  trap  veatll 
a  mistake  which,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  pecnnl 
toss  alone,  has  already  cost  the  public  hundreds  of  millic 
of  dollars. 

Mr,  Hellyer  would  have  found  his  vent  pipes  would  hi 
failed  to  protect  the  trap  seals  under  any  of  the  folio 
conditions : 


(1)  Had  the  vent  pipes  been  partially  reduced  b  i 
by  sediment  deposit  at  the  bottom  or  by  frost  at  the  t 
by  rust  anywhere  in  its  length. 

(2)  Had  the  overflow  pipe  of  the  bath  tub  been  plugj 
as  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

(3)  Had  the  modern  siphon  jet  or  other  closets  hari 
a  strong  and  rapid  flush  been  used  in  the  tests.  ■ 

(4)  Had  the  vent  pipe  been  very  long  and  rotiglll 
contained  an  unusually  large  number  of  sharp  bends. 

(5)  Had  the  experiments  been  prolonged  suflicientljr 
try  the  effect  of  evaporation  in  the  trap  seals  produced 
the  ventilating  current. 

(6)  Had  he  investigated  capillary  action. 


r 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  our 
lies  in  showing  not  only  the  absolute  but  also  the 
tive  power  of  resistance  of  unvemilated  anti-siphon 
and  the  ventilated  S  trap.  In  making  a  com  pa 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  nor  conclusive  to  show 
unventilatcd  anti-siphon  traps  are  as  efficient  as 
vented  S  under  certain  moderate  strains.  Their  valui 
only  be  fully  demonstraied  when  it  is  shown  that  the; 
superior  to  the  vented  S,  not  only  under  moderate  buti 
every  possible  condition  that  can  be  encountered,  and 
under  strains  greater  than  are  met  with  in  ordinary 
tice,  and  clearly  the  larger  the  range  of  tests  the  more 
elusive  the  comparison.  We  should  be  justly  open  to 
cism  if,  in  making  our  tests  we  stopped  anj-wliere  she 
a  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  comparis( 
all  forms  of  traps  under  every  form  of  strain,  fron 
mildest  to  the  severest  which  could  b«  applied. 

We  have  found  that  a  single  discharge  of  about  four 
Ions  from  our  tank  was  able  to  break  the  seal  of  our 
inch  S  trap  with  a  ij^-'nch  clean  new  vent  pipe  onlyti 
long  and  having  upon  it  a  single  return  bend.  Am 
found  that  the  same  trap  could  be  siphoned  out  by  two 
discharges  with  a  6-foot  vent  pipe  roughened  on  the  int 
surface  as  by  rust  even  without  any  bend  at  all  on  the 
This  test  was  made  with  the  air  pipe  under  the  Unk  ' 
closed  as  by  sediment  or  frost.  Our  air  pipe  takes  the  | 
of  a  ventilated  trap  under  a  bath  tub,  to  which  our 
corresponds.  The  overflow  to  the  tank  was  closed  ■ 
sometimes  done  with  the  overflow  pipe  of  bath  tubs. 

We  then  tested  the  vented  S,  with  the  air  pipe  open 
found  that  its  seal  could  be  broken  by  two  dischxrgt 
four  gallons  each,  the  length  of  the  trap  vent  pipe  I 
18  feet  and  having  two  return  bends. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  show  whether  o 
this  strain   was   more   severe   than   was   ever   possib 
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plumbing  practice,  because  our  chief  purpose  1 
compare  the  vented  S  with  other  traps  unvented, 
found  in  our  experiments  that  our  5-inch  pol  tra] 
able  to  withstand  without  loss  of  seal  more  than  a 
discharges  made  under  precisely  the  same  conditic 
were  applied  to  the  vented  S,  including  the  verj-  scvi 

The  superiority  of  the  large  sizes  of  our  i 
traps   over  the  vented  S  in   the  matter  of  1 


FlS.    S73. 

siphonage  was,  therefore,   absolutely   demonstff 
conditions  in  which  the  whole  apparatus  was  c 
new. 

Our  contention  is,  then,  that  an  unvenled  pat  b 
large  size  is  safer  as  a  protection  against  siphonag* 
a  vented  S,  and  that  the  former  will  retain  its  pen 
resistance  to  siphonage  longer  than  the  vented  i 
places  where  grease  or  otlier  sediment  is  liable  to 
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scouring  waterway  of  traps,  it  is  still  more  liable 

lect  in  the  unscoured  mouth  of  the  vent  pipe,  and 

trap  cannot  be  clogged  by  frost,  whereas  the  vent 

can  and  often  is  so  closed. 
pi  every  other  respect  the  superiority  of  the  unvented 
bisiphon  trap  system  over  the  vented  S  system  is  too 
pent  to  need  further  discussion. 

Bftch  state  board  of  health  should  be  equipped  with 
le  simple  form  of  testing  apparatus  like  that  shown  in 
.  ^i  or  like  the  pneumatic  apparatus  recently  devised 
the  writer  and  shown  in  Figs.  272,  273  and  273a. 
licy  may  be  made  by  any  plumber  or  coppersmith  with- 
difficulty  in  a  few  days.    A  very  considerable  economy 

be  realized  if  several  duplicates  of  the  apparatus  are 
le  at  the  same  time. 

a  all  the  demonstrations  in  siphonage  of  which  I  am 
ire  up  to  the  present  time,  the  tests  have  been  made 
bydraulic  apparatus,  such  as  have  been  herein  exempli- 
.  But  of  late  I  have  found  that  a  pneumatic  apparatus 
nits  of  a  much  greater  accuracy  of  determination,  espe- 
^  in  making  comparative  tests.  By  using  a  suction 
ip,  as  shown  in  Figs.  271,  272  and  273,  we  are  able 
reproduce  at  will  any  degree  of  rarification  in  the  soil 
J  desired  to  correspond  with  the  varying  conditions 
nmtered  in  plumbing  practice,  as  well  as  strains  far 
Mid  the  usual  ones  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  dif- 
sit  traps  and  systems  of  plumbing  with  one  another, 

a  vacuum  gauge  enables  us  to  apply  precisely  the  same 
ree  of  vacuum  to  every  trap  tested,  so  that  results  of 
U  accuracy  and  scientific  value  are  obtainable. 
ff  course,  it  will  be  objected  at  first  thought  that  the 
mnatic  test  does  not  reproduce  in  actual  form  the  pre- 

phenomena  encountered  in  ordinary  plumbing  work, 
a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  results  are  identical 
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so  far  as  they  affect  our  inquiries.  The  agency  i 
produces  siphonage  is  the  partial  vacuum  in  the  soil  p 
and  this  rarification  is  effected  by  the  rapid  i 
a  piston.  Whether  the  piston  be  in  the  barrel  of  a  p 
or  whether  it  he  in  the  soil  pipe  itself  is  aliogethefj 
material  so  far  as  concerns  the  effect  of  the  partial  v 
on  trap  seals.  The  pneumatic  apparatus  possesses  the  g! 
advantage  over  the  hydraulic  of  enabling  us  to  vaiyj 
force  of  the  strain  applied  to  the  traps  to  any  extmtJ 
sired,  while  only  one  degree  of  rarification  can  be  obu 
by  the  falling  water  plug  in  any  one  plant.  The  sipbo 
action  in  both  cases  is  extremely  rapid,  almost  instantan 

In  the  case  of  the  falling  water  piston,  the  aaion  0 
place  in  the  flash  of  time  required  for  the  piston  t 
by  the  small  mouth  of  the  branch  waste  pipe  serving 
trap.    A  fraction  of  a  second  suffices  for  this. 

In  the  case  of  the  air  pump  apparatus  the  speed  at 
action  is  measured  by  the  time  it  takes  to  move  the  « 
lever  connecting  this  branch  waste  pipe  wilh  the  s(mI  p 
This  requires  but  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  the  speed  I 
be  regulated  to  correspond  accurately  with  the  hydl 
action.  Moreover,  a  vacuum  gauge  may  be  applied  to 
soil  pipe  in  both  kinds  of  apparatus  and  thus  the  ai 
may  be  proved  to  be  in  both  cases  identical  in  speed,  {X 
and  effect.  The  duration  of  the  siphoning  strain  raa; 
increased  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  main  pipe  repre 
ing  the  soil  pipe  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  exhausts 

In  order,  however,  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  simitarit 
the  effect  produced  on  the  gauge  and  trap  seals,  OM 
only  to  have  erected  side  by  side  apparatus  of  both  k 
as  the  writer  has  done  before  several  audiences,  and  it" 
be  found  that  when  the  vacuum  gauge  registers  the  i 
degree  of  rarification  in  both  soil  pipes,  the  effect  00 
traps  in  each  is  the  same. 
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is  possible  on  our  pneumatic  apparatus  to  produce  a 
equal  to  a  vacuum  of  twenty-six  inches,  and  yet  we 
the  large  sizes  of  drum  traps  and  other  anti-siphon 
capable  of  resisting,  unvented,  this  strain  even  many 
repeated  without  refilling.     The  first  application  of 
strain  lowers  the  seal  considerably,  the  second  and  third 
and  thereafter  subsequent  applications  without  refill- 
have  little  effect  upon  it,  and  finally  a  point  is  reached 
no   appreciable   further   reduction   can  be   attained, 
ever  often  the  strain  is  repeated 

vented  S  trap,  on  the  other  hand,  is  incapable  of 
iting  a  vacuum  of  a  single  inch  when  the  vent  pipe  is 
and  crooked,  or  when  it  is  partially  roughened  or 
Bosed  by  deposits.  A  few  inches  of  vacuum  will  destroy 
■I  seal  even  when  the  vent  pipe  is  new  and  clean  and  as 
■khI  and  straight  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  in  practice. 

pThe  apparatus  shown  in  Figs.  271  to  273  inclusive  are 
ly  and  cheaply  constructed  of  brass  tubing,  polished 
nickel  plated,  with  a  vacuum  pump  constructed 
special  accuracy  so  as  to  enable  it  to  produce  and 
itain  a  vacuum  as  [perfect  as  is  possible.  There  is, 
fore,  no  excuse  for  any  board  of  health  or  plumb- 
_^  inspector's  office  to  be  without  such  a  plant,  be- 
P^use  its  use  would  demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  trap  vent 
Kw  and  save  to  the  citizens,  by  its  repeal,  more  than  the 
ntire  cost  of  the  apparatus  in  a  single  good-sized  building. 

Fig.  273  is  a  very  small,  compact  form  of  portable  ap- 
tus  devised  by  the  writer  for  lecture  service.  It  meas- 
less  than  two  feet  in  height  and  if  constructed  of  alumi- 
Ipom  may  be  very  conveniently  transported  by  hand  in  a 
tonvas  or  light  leather  case. 

'    A   simple  hydraulic  apparatus  may  be  constructed  and 
side  by  side  with  the  pneumatic  outfit  where  it  is 
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desired  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  results 
duced  by  the  two  systems.  But,  as  before  said,  the 
fulness  of  the  hydraulic  plant  is  limited  to  a  ver 
range  of  tests  and  it  is  less  accurate  and  comparal 
unscientific.  It  involves,  moreover,  the  consumption 
very  large  amount  of  water  where  the  pneumatic 
can  be  operated  without  any  expense  whatever. 


Fig.  273a  represents  another  form  of  apparatus^ 
ture  service.  Its  action  is  entirely  automatic.  A  s 
electric  driven  pump  shown  at  the  lower  tank  raises 
water  continuously  from  this  to  the  upper  tank  by  the  ■ 
trie  current  taken  from  an  ordinary  electric  light  fix' 
through  the  small  pipe  shown  at  the  left  side  of  the  ti 

When  the  upper  tank  if  full  it  discharges  automatic 
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its  discharge  uperatcs  allL-niately  the  valves  connecting 
Lraps  with  the  ceniral  waste  pipe  so  as  to  produce  upon 
the  siphoning  action,  and  thus  makes  simultaneously 
gmparative  as  wtll  as  an  absolute  test  of  any  traps  de- 
1.  The  central  ratchet  wheel  governs  the  siphoning 
icfilling  o£  the  traps.  The  action  continues  as  long  as 
current  is  kept  on,  and  the  tests  arc  thus  made  at  a 
of  expense  with  a  maximum  of  convenience. 
With  either  of  these  simple  forms  of  testing  apparatus 
stands  entirely  independent  of  outside  testimony  as  to 
tclati%'e  efficiency  of  the  trap  venting  and  of  the  anti- 
ion  systems,  and  can  ^ee  for  himself  in  a  few  minutes 
truth  in  such  controversies  as  have  been  published,  rela- 
to  the  Worcester  tests,  for  instance. 
There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  any  doubt  in  the  mat- 
and  no  one  thereafter  would  dare  to  publish  any  in- 
.rale  or  misleading  statements  in  this  very  important 
ain,  knowing  that  any  board  of  health  or  building  in- 
ector's  office  can  authoritatively  refute  such  misstate- 
Bts  at  once.  In  order  to  make  the  tests  of  the  efficiency 
(Afferent  traps  on  our  pneumatic  apparatus,  it  is  neces- 
y  to  fir^  close  all  the  stop  cocks  shown  in  the  drawings 
wheel  or  lever  handles  between  the  traps  and  the  main 
le,  and  exhaust  the  air  in  this  pipe  by  means  of  the 
ninm  pump,  until  the  vacuum  gauge  shows  the  degree 
rarification  ilesired  In  correspond  with  what  would  be 
countered  in  any  case  of  plumbing  to  be  represented. 
After  filhng  the  traps  with  water,  one  opens  the  stop- 
flc  between  the  trap  to  be  tested  and  the  pipe  system,  so 
Id  allow  air  passing  through  the  trap  to  break  the  par- 
l  vacnum  therein.  This  air  will  follow  the  path  of  the 
It  rc«Utance.  In  the  case  of  the  S  trap  the  special  air 
t  pipe  '^  provided  between  the  trap  seal  and  the  waste 
beni  uniler  the  suppfisition  that  it  will  present  an  easier 
h  for  the  air  than  tlic  trap  itself,  in  which  the  water  seal 
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might  be  expected  to  afford  greater  resistance  to  tih 
passage  than  the  friction  of  the  sides  of  the  vent 

The  apparatus  shows  thai  this  is  not  the  c 
ordinary  lavatory  S  trap  is  shown  on  the  right-hanil 
of  the  apparatus -vented  at  the  crown  with  a  "bade  l 
pipe  the  full  size  of  the  bore  of  the  trap,  and  of 
able  length,  but  having  openings  at  different  pointK 
vided  with  stop  valves  to  show  the  effect  of  loflQ 
shorter  vent  pipes  in  plumbing  work.  The  longer  I 
pipe  and  the  greater  the  number  of  bends  in  it.  the 
the  obstruction  by  friction  lo  the  passage  of  the  air  tta 
it,  and  the  lower  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  proteclil| 
trap  seal  from  siphonage. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  degree  of  vactnitni 
pipe  system  required  to  break  the  seal  of  a  vented  S  U 
inversely  proportional  to  the  length  and  diameter  of  tbt- 
pipe,  and  our  apparatus  is  designed  to  show  the  efitt 
any  possible  degree  of  vacuum  on  any  possible  1«] 
size  of  vent  pipe,  and  it  will  again  be  seen  on  this  a] 
that  the  seal  of  an  S  trap  can  be  broken  by  a  vacuni 
siderably   below  that  which  may   be  obtained   in 
plumbing  practice,  even  when  the  trap  has  a  perfcetlj 
vent  pipe  of  moderate  length,  provided  a   few 
introduced  in  running  the  vent  pipe. 

If  the  friction  is  increased  by  more  or  less  cl< 
siphonage  is  by  so  much  easier. 

The  only  weak  point  in  the  employment  of  the 
unvented  "pot"  or  "'drum"  trap  of  large  size  as 
for  the  system  of  back  venting  is  that  such 
self- scon  ring. 

This  weak  point  is  referred  to  by  advoi 
ing  as   sufficiently    impurUml    li.  ju; 
of  the  whole  system  of  nTivi.'iiteil  tr' 
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I  explained  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  by  show- 

lat  the  vent  pipe  is  still  less  self-scouring,  and  that, 

I  clogged,  it  can  not  be  so  easily  cleansed,     Neverthc- 

■H  must  be  admitted  liiat  tiie  cesspool  element  in  all 

■  traps  is  a  very  undesirable  feature,  and  that  not 

ist  of  its  objections  is  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  the 

k'ith  an  argument,  however  inadequate,  against 

k  of  ihe  simpler  system  of  plumbing. 

iovcr,  the  use  of  cesspools  in  a  system  of  house  drain- 

KCOntrary  to  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  engineer- 

1  an  evil  which  may  be  of  comparatively  slight  im- 

when  confined  to  the  small  proportions  of  a  single 

I  trap,  becomes  of  very  great  importance  when  mulli- 

f  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  complete 

e  system  of  an  entire  city  or  town. 

l.abo  perfectly  true  that  the  clogging  up  of  the  ordi- 

.  trap  converts  it  in  time  into  an   S  trap,  and 

kcly  deprives  it  of  its  anti-siphnn  feature.     So  long 

I  allowed  to  remain  clogged,  a  system  based  ufxan  the 

I  such  traps  loses  its  efficiency  and,  however  far  su- 

:  may  be  to  the  "back  vent"  system,  it  can  not  yet 

I  to  permanent  efficiency  with  automatic  action, 

:  it  is  all-important  to  know  if  the  cesspool  element 

t  common  anti-siphon  trap  can  be  eliminated  and  the 

--"-ouring  property  of  the  simple  S  trap  or  of  a  straight 

oi  smooth  pipe  of  equal  area  can  be  combined  with 

^nti-slphon  quality  of  the  ordinary  drum  trap. 

J  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  persistent  and  untiring 

yiiade  in  attain  this  combination,  until  at 

■\ll-        leved  thai  the  two  requirements 

-  :.'i.tlnr,  and  thai  the  solu- 

■  Li-  liii-  discovery  of  flexible 

wdy  of  water  and  a 

withstand  siphon- 
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age  and   the   exact   reverse  being   needed   to   pi 
maximum  of  self-scouring  efTecl. 

It  was  found  that  resistance  to  siphonage  increased ' 
the  increase  of  water  head  in  the  seal  of  the  trap,  and 
sufficiently  evident  that  even  In  an  S  trap  a  seal  deep  enc 
to  balance  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  say  32  feet,  wi 
be  able  to  resist  any  siphoning  action  which  could  be  broi 
to  bear  upon  it.  since  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vaci 
ceases  under  a  water  pressure  of  32  feet.  Accordingly, 
idea  has  prevailed  that  depth  of  seal  is  an  essential  q« 
in  anii-siphon  traps,  and  nearly  all  such  traps  ha«  1 
and  are  being  constructed  on  this  assumption. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  this  idea  is  fallacious, 
that  exactly  tiie  reverse  is  essential  to  meet  all  the  rc<ld 
ments  of  the  problem. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  depth  of  seal  of  33 
is  capable  of  resisting  completely  siphoning  action,  tl 
is  no  other  equally  efficient  manner  of  accomplishinR 
same  result  without  the  objections  attending  the  perpcn 
iilar  form. 

These  objections  are.  first,  the  impossibility  in  piaqi 
of  finding  sufficient  room  under  a  fixture  to  give  an  unvi 
S  trap  the  depth  of  seal  ref[uired  for  adequate  protect 
against  the  strongest  siphonage  encountered  in  nlund 
practice.  Four  or  five  feet  of  such  seal  would  be  essea 
in  an  unvented  S  trap  for  entire  safety.  I  have  broken 
seal  of  such  a  trap  nearly  six  feet  deep  on  differeni  fm 
of  apparatus. 

Secondly,  the  .resistance  to  the  outflow  and  conseqiui 
the  lowering  of  the  scouring  effect  of  water  through 
use  of  so  deep  a  trap,  and,  finally,  ihe  prohibitive  cost 
its  manufacture  and  installment. 

Fortunately,    there    is    another    method    of    ovem 
siphoning  action  besides  that  of  opixising  direct  resutai 
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Pereto,  namely^  the  diametrically  opposite  one  of  reducing 
resistance  to  a  minimum.     This   is  accomplished  by 
ling  the  shallowest  possible  seal,  but  constructing  the 
^p  in  such  a  manner  that  the  seal  shall  simply  move  to 
side  for  a  moment  and  allow  the  air  of  siphonage  to 
i,  and  then  return  to  its  place.    It  is  an  application  of 
principle  which  gives  success  to  the  reed  in  competition 
the  oak.    It  bends  to  the  storm  and  rises  again  when 
fury  has  passed,  while  the  oak  is  shattered  by  its  oppo- 


rNor  does  it  follow,  fortunately,  that  because  a  seal  is 
shallow  it  must  on  that  account  be  a  correspondingly 
tk  one.  As  I  have  shown,  a  trap  may  be  constructed  in 
a  manner  that  the  shallowest  possible  seal  may  have 
strength  so  great  as  to  be  absolutely  irresistible.  A  seal 
irter  of  an  inch  deep  may  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
;tand  indefinitely  the  severest  test  of  siphonage,  back 
isure,  evaporation  and  all  other  adverse  influences  to  be 
mntered  in  plumbing.  It  will  withstand  unvented  a 
»n  of  siphonage  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  seal 
flf  a  fully  vented  S  trap  or  of  a  drum  trap  of  the  largest 
^bmeter. 

-^In  my  various  experiments  on  the  behavior  of  different 
and  forms  of  drum  traps  when  subjected  to  siphoning 
I,  I  have  found  their  resistance  to  be  in  direct  propor- 
to  their  diameter  rather  than  to  their  depth  of  seal. 
leed,  the  latter  has.  within  the  narrow  limits  practicable 
"ft  construction,  no  appreciable  influence  whatever. 
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which  soon  invariably  colle< 
large  portion,  leaving  an  < 
equivalent  to  a  !/j-""ch  or  ^ 
ordinary  S  trap  are  usually 
so  that  the  stream  of  wat 
them  is  reduced  to  less  tha 
capacity,  and  we  wonder  ' 
are  never  thoroughly  scour< 
cleaning  when  the  water  < 
quarter  or  a  sixth  of  its  cap 
pot  trap  having  a  stream 
itself  passing  through  it.  It 
attached  to  a  K-'nch  wast 
waste  having  a  J^-inch  inle 
would  be  a  3-inch  pot  trap 
flowing  full  bore,  and  thci 


Self-Siphonage  and  Momentum. 

ing  laws  are  defective  in  not  recognizing  it.  It  is  one  of 
tiic  principal  causes  of  the  collection  of  sediment  in  branch 
wastes  and  ordinary  S  traps  which  have  a  false  reputation 
of  being  universally  self -scouring.  They  are  evidently  only 
so  when  properly  set,  and  when  the  waste  water  from  the 
fixture  is  permitted  to  flow  through  them  rapidly  and 
"full  bore."  It  cannot  pass  rapidly  "full  bore''  unless  the 
-Dutlet  and  strainer  give  an  open  waterway  as  great  or 
greater  than  that  of  the  waste  pipe  and  trap.  It  should  be 
greater  in  order  to  allow  something  for  friction  and  sedi- 
ment A  trap  having  a  very  deep  seal  retards  too  much 
Ac  rapidity  and  strength  of  the  water  current  passing 
through  it;  hence  it  should  be  made  as  shallow  as  possible 
consistent  with  other  requirements. 

Assuming,  now,  that  we  have  properly  set  our  trap  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  rapid  stream  of  water  passes  through 
it  full  bore  wherever  the  fixture  is  used  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  we  shall  find  that,  where  an  S  trap  is  used,  a 
siphon  is  formed  by  the  outflowing  waste  water,  which, 
without  ventilation,  breaks  the  seal  of  the  trap.  Hence  the 
vent  must  be  placed  either  at  the  crown  or  near  enough  to 
it  to  break  the  longer  leg  of  the  siphon.  The  momentum 
of  the  falling  water  assists  the  action  of  self-siphonage, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  perfect  protection  against  these  two 
forces  to  vent  very  near  the  crown. 

To  make  a  practical  test  of  the  truth  of  this  I  had  a 
wash  basin  fitted  up  with  an  outlet  large  enough  to  fill  a 
ij^-inch  waste  pipe  and  S  trap  full  bore.  Through  this 
outlet  the  basin  was  emptied  in  2j4  seconds,  and  the  seal 
of  the  trap  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  siphonage  and 
momentum  of  the  falling  water.  The  trap  was  an  ordinary 
cast  lead  trap,  having  the  usual  seal  oi  lyi  inches,  and 
was  connected  with  a  waste  pipe  of  the  same  size  with 
the  bore  of  the  trap.    With  a  waste  pipe  very  much  larger 
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or  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  trap  the  seal  is  not  { 
easily  broken  by  seU-siphonage,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Sediment  Collection    in   S  Traps  Converting  Thi 
Into  Cesspools, 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  smallness  of  the  outlet  0 
fixture  could  actually  convert  an  S  trap  into  a  cesspq 
trap,  as  I  have  above  asserted,  and  to  study  the  effect  i 
ventilation  in  removing  deposits  from  cesspools,  I  bl 
made  a  number  of  experiments  on  sediment  collection  i 
removal.  I  believe  all  unprejudiced  and  well-informed  St 
tarians  now  admit  that  the  special  vent  pipe  is  no  lonj 
to  be  recommended  as  a  protection  against  siphonage,  I 
the  reasons  1  have  mentioned.  All  admit,  however,  it 
the  main  stacks  of  soil  pipe  should  be  thoroughly  vent 
at  head  and  foot.  The  object  of  this  is  to  dilute  ( 
gases  of  decomposition  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  ttx 
as  harmless  as  possible,  and  then  to  remove  them  in 
the  premises.  Liberal  ventilation  hastens  somewhat  t 
oxidation  of  the  foul  matters  in  the  pipes,  but  not  « 
to  form  an  active  agent  in  removing  solid  impurities. 

There  has  been  nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  misui 
standing  and  idle  theorizing  on  this  subject  among  write 
and  practitioners  in  sanitary  plumbing.  There  are  adf 
cates  of  indiscriminate  venting  who  profess  a  prefer 
for  air  pipes  even  to  a  thorough  water  scour,  the  mO 
radical  ones  going  so  far  as  to  affect  for  the  latter  cM 
parative  indifference,  saying,  "If  compelled  to  choose  b 
tween  oxygen  and  suds,  we  should  give  the  former  preh 
ence  every  time."* 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  abandon  theories  and  auth 
and  seek  for  facts  to  guide  us  In  forming  an  indep< 
judgment  on  this  very  important  question.     The  only  qOI 
lion,  then,  now  in  dispute  is:     Do  traps  and  branch  1 

•JampB  r.  Baylies  !□   the   ■■Sanitary    EnBlneer." 
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require  the  application  of  special  vent  pipes  to  pre- 
it  an  accumulation  within  them  of  solid  deposits  and 
rosive  gases? 

The  first  experiments  were  made  on  solid  and  the  second 
gaseous  impurities.  Under  the  first  heading  it  was 
jsary  to  determine,  first,  if  and  to  what  extent  the 
loval  by  oxidation  of  the  refuse  matters  in  our  waste 
goes  on  under  a  ventilating  current  under  the  vary- 
conditions  possible  in  practice;  second,  at  what  rate 
accumulation  of  sediment  or  solid  deposit  goes  on  under 
same  circiunstances ;  third,  to  what  extent  a  water 
ir  is  able  to  prevent  and  remove  solid  deposits  without 
aid  of  the  special  vent  pipe ;  and  fourth,  to  what  extent 
tips  and  branch  waste  pipes  are  self -ventilated  without 
K  aid  of  the  special  vent  pipe  in  good  plumbing  practice. 
The  first  tests  were  made  as  follows: 
I  had  pipes  evenly  coated  with  deposits  found  in  house- 
Irain  pipes  and  under  the  conditions  met  with  in  ordinary 
cactice,  and  made,  first,  a  series  of  extremely  delicate  and 
areful  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  air  currents 
a  pipes  as  a  scouring  agent. 

The  maximum  rate  of  this  scouring  or  cleansing  was 
irst  ascertained  by  performing  the  tests  under  all  those 
Imditions  which  are  found  to  be  most  favorable  to  it. 
lTius  the  rate  of  oxidation  is  greatest  when  the  ventilating 
Brrent  is  most  rapid,  when  the  temperature  is  highest  and 
ihen  the  largest  surface  is  exposed  to  the  current. 
The  first  experiments  were,  therefore,  performed  under 
licse  conditions.  The  waste  pipes  used  were  of  the  diameter 
f  ordinary  branch  wastes,  Ij4  inches,  and  were  6  inches 
ttig.  They  were  connected  with  a  heated  flue  by  means 
F  an  ordinary  iJ/$-inch  vent  pipe  in  the  manner  usual  in 
•actice,   so  that   the   ventilating  current   should   traverse 
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the  pipes  to  be  tested  from  end  to  end.  The  time  of 
year  was  in  midwinter,  in  January  and  February. 

The  pipes  were  uniformly  smeared  on  the  inside  ■ 
substances  found  in  house  drains,  using  in  some  conn 
soil  from  a  soil  pipe,  and  in  others  soap  solutions  foij 
in  lavatory  wastes.  The  deposits  were  first  thorongl 
dried  in  the  pipes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be  accunl 
weighed  in  the  laboratory,  and  they  were  afterwards  OB 
lened  three  times  a  day  throughout  the  tests,  about  as  t 
would  be  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  weight  of  the  deposit  in  the  pipes  containing  I 
was  3.652  grains.  That  of  the  lavatory  waste  was  Jn 
grains.  The  deposits  were  then  thoroughly  moisteoedvj 
clean  water  applied  with  a  dropping  tube  and  the  pi 
connected  with  the  ventilating  fiue.  The  velocity  o£  I 
air  current  passing  through  ihem  was  then  accurately  mfl 
ured  and  found  to  be  very  strong,  averaging  8  feel  a  sea 
and  this  velocity  was  maintained  throughout  the  *1 
series  of  tests  by  means  of  a  stove  connected  withi 
main  flue,  into  which  the  ventilating  flue  opened  t! 
movement  is  evidently  as  rapid  as  would  ever  be  met  i<| 
in  plumbing  practice.  The  thermometer  at  the  pipe  dnrij 
the  tests  averaged  about  80°  F.  J 

Great  care  was  taken  throughout  to  insure  that  no  fad 
substance  whatever  should  get  into  the  pipes  tested  1 
dusting  or  sweeping  was  allowed  in  the  rooms  and  m 
pure  water  was  used  to  moisten  the  deposits.  An  evapol 
tion  of  the  water  used  would  show  a  weight  of  biClq 
and  other  solid  matter  too  small  to  be  detected  by  \ 
scales.  In  short,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  <H 
reliable  results.  .1 

After  an  exposure  of  a  week,  under  these  conditioDSi 
the  air  current,  the  pipes  were  again  placed  in  tJie  airl 
for  an  hour,  and  the  deposits  in  them  thoroughly  inei 
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temperature  of  230^  F.  Upon  weighing,  it  was  found 
lat  both  deposits  had  gained  in  weight.  The  soil  had 
ained  0^955  grains  and  the  soapy  mixture  0.0130  grains. 

The  tests  were  then  repeated  under  the  same  conditions 
:or  a  second  week.  This  time  the  gain  of  the  soil  was  re- 
luced  to  0.4775,  2i"d  t^^  weight  of  the  lavatory  waste  was 
ncreased  to  0.0315  grains. 

The  bacteria  of  decomposition  and  nitrification  had  evi- 
dently not  put  in  their  most  effective  work,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  conditions  as  to  light  and  moisture  were  not 
favorable  for  it.    So  far  the  air  passed  through  the  pipes 
was  pure  air  from  the  room.    In  the  next  experiments  the 
ordinary  air  from  the  house  soil  pipe  was  used  and  its 
velocity  was  7  feet  per  second.    At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
soil  had  lost  0.0575  grains  and  the  lavatory  matter  0.0352 
grains,  which  was  equivalent  in  the  first  case  to  i-70th  of 
the  entire  weight  of  the  deposit  and  in  the  second  to  i-iooth 
part.    Either  of  these  amounts  dissolved  in  water  and  spread 
uniformly  over  the  surface  of  clean  pipes  of  the  size  of 
those  used  was  found  to  be  altogether  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  and  the  complete  purification  of  these  pipes  by  ventila- 
tion under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  would  at  this 
rate  require  from  70  to  100  weeks,  or  from  1^4  to  2  years, 
supposing  there  were  no  addition  made  to  the  deposit  during 
the  interval  through  use  of  the  fixture. 

We  then  made  the  tests  with  the  deposits  kept  dry  as 
might  be  the  case  in  pipes  under  fixtures  temporarily  in 
disuse,  with  approximately  the  same  results,  and  from  all 
the  experiments  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  solid 
deposits  in  the  interior  of  soil  and  drain  pipes  are  removed 
so  slowly  by  the  oxidation  produced  by  ventilation  as  to  be 
practically  valueless. 
The  second  point  investigated,  namely,  the  rate  of  accu- 
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mulation  in  pipes  of  deposits  in  ordinary  plumbing, 
quired  no  special  ex|>eriments.  We  have  ample  dati 
our  everyday  experience  in  plumbing.  Considering,  ft 
the  worst  conditions,  namely,  those  of  the  cold  waste  p 
from  the  ordinary  kitchen  or  pantry  sink,  we  know  li 
the  accumulation  of  grease  in  these  will  be  so  rapid  M 
entirely  clog  up  the  pipes  in  a  short  time  where  sp« 
precautions  are  not  taken  to  flush  out  the  pipes  from  ti 
to  time  with  hot  water  or  some  solution  of  caustic  alk 
or  where  sinks  constructed  on  the  principle  of  an  autona 
flush  tank  to  be  hereafter  described.are  used.  So  fit 
the  ventilating  current  is  concerned,  however,  its  i 
known  and  generally  admitted  tendency  is  to  congeal 
grease  and  increase  the  clogging  rather  than  to  dimini^ 

Consider  next  the  case  of  an  ordinary  soil  pipe.  We  i 
that  the  tenacious  soil  will  adhere  stubbornly  to  the  pipe 
masses  where  it  strikes  until  it  is  washed  away  by  a  pon 
ful  fall  of  water,  and  that  it  is  not  equally  distributed  i 
thin  film  all  over  the  surface.  Parts  will  be  found  wk 
are  never  touched  by  the  waste  matter,  and  parts  which 
alternately  fouled  and  then  scoured  clean  again.  Gencr 
large  masses  of  deposits  will  be  formed  in  the  caviti« 
the  joints  or  in  holes  in  the  castings.  In  short,  the  depo 
in  soil  pipes  are  not  slowly  distributed  favorably  for  oxi 
tion,  but  are  formed  in  lumps  suddenly,  and  are  eithei 
suddenly  removed  by  the  flushing  water  or  are  deposilei 
cavities  which  largely  screen  them  from  (he  influenci 
the  ventilating  current,  and  therefore  in  this  case  also 
influence  of  aeration  in  removing  the  solid  matter  is  t 
paratively  very  slight.  The  accumulations  of  heavy  nu 
will  continue  in  time  to  increase  until  they  leave  an  op« 
only  large  enough  to  allow  room  for  the  ordinary  w 
flushing  stream  to  pass. 

Take  next  the  waste  pipe  from  a  lavatory.    We  Sai 
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olid  deposits  here  of  two  kinds,  one  collecting  in  clots  or 
Basses  in  comers  or  unscoured  areas,  as  lumps  of  soap, 
Mirs,  lint,  etc,  and  the  other  coating  the  pipes  in  thin  films 
m  of  soap-suds.  The  former  are  deposited  suddenly,  and 
ire  either  swept  away  by  the  water  or  caught  in  the  un- 
keoured  cavities  and  remain  there,  partially  screened  from 
lie  air  current,  until  other  similar  substances  accumulate 
IBiove  them.  The  ventilating  current,  therefore,  can  have 
too  appreciable  effect  in  removing  these  masses  of  matter. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traps  and  waste  pipes  are 
fto  constructed  and  flushed  that  no  such  masses  can  collect, 
file  only  kind  of  deposit  that  can  form  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  flushing  will  be  of  the  second  kind,  namely,  a 
ttrni  film  of  matter  like  soap-suds^  and  this  the  next  dis- 
charge will  remove. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  a  powerful  water  flush- 
ing has  on  these  deposits,  and  this  brings  us  to  our  third 
Consideration. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Water  Flushing, 

jN  order  to  obtain  a  direct  compariso 
1  of  tile  relative  value  of  a  tliorou^ 
'  water  and  of  the  greatest  possible  id 
flushing,  tile  same  pipes,  tested  I 
already  described  under  the  air  d 
rent,  and  containing  identicalljr  i 
sanie  deposits,  were  next  tested  li 
der  a  good  water  flush.  They  w< 
attached  to  a  properly  constructd 
lavatory,  as  shown  in  Fig.  275,  a 
cold  water  was  discharged  thronfjl 
them  in  the  usual  manner.  Althou^ 
the  deposits  were  dry  and  hard,  they  were  almost  entirdf 
washed  away  after  ten  discharges.  After  fifteen  discharge 
the  amount  of  deposit  left  on  both  pipes  was  less  than  hal 
a  grain.  When  the  substances  were  sofl  on  the  appHcatki 
of  the  test  they  were  removed  at  once  and  entirely  by  I 
single  discharge. 

From  these  investigations  we  have  found  that  the  v 
flushing  was  infinitely  more  rapid  and  thorough  in  itf 
cleansing  power  than  the  air  flush.  Now  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  every  lavatory  from  being  so  constructed  as  to 
properly  flush  the  waste  pipes  at  each  discharge.  In  fact 
there  arc  a  great  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  tooM 
upon  as  an  absolute  necessity  in  good  plumbing. 

Hence  special  trap  and  branch  waste  vent  piping  is,  ; 
the  purpose  of  removing  solid  deposits,  not  only  inefficienti 
but  also  entirely  unnecessary. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  consideration: 


Water  Flushing. 

'-Ventilation  of  Traps  and  Branch  Waste  Pipes. 

But  supposing  it  had  been  shown  that  special  trap  ventila- 

were  necessary  instead  of  the  reverse,  it  would  still 

superfluous  to  apply  the  special  vent  pipe,  because  the 

itilation  in  proper  plumbing  is  thoroughly  accomplished 

>ut  it,  and  in  several  ways. 

If  our  main  stacks  of  pipes  are  open  above  and  below, 
they  should  be,  and  thus  thoroughly  aired,  the  branch 
tes   will  be  ventilated  in  the  first  place  by  the   weH 
law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

In  the  second  place,  a  movement  of  fluids  up  or  down 
(he  main  stack  creates  in  the  branches  suction  strong 
Inough  sometimes  even  to  destroy  the  seal  of  ordinary  traps. 
Hiis  suction,  be  it  strong  or  feeble,  always  produces  an 
interchange  of  air  in  the  branches. 

Finally,  a  third  and  still  more  important  way  in  which 
natural  aeration  is  produced  is  by  the  usage  of  the  fixture 
itself.  Every  time  the  water  is  discharged  a  column  of 
pare  air  is  drawn  from  the  room  into  the  waste  pipe  after 
Ae  water  column.  Everyone  has  observed  how  the  air 
follows  the  water,  and  is  drawn  through  it  in  the  form  of 
in  inverted  cone  or  funnel,  generally  with  a  loud  sucking 
noise.  When  the  fixture  is  properly  constructed,  with  an 
outlet  large  enough  to  fill  the  waste  pipe  "full  bore,"  a 
column  of  air  equal  to  the  size  of  the  water  column  is 
irawn  after  it,  completely  filling  the  waste  pipe  with  pure 
lir  from  the  room.  In  short,  ample  air  follows  every  dis- 
charge to  accomplish  all  that  the  soil  pipe  air  of  the  trap 
irent  could  do  in  the  interval  between  the  usages  of  the 
ixture.  The  pure  air  from  the  room  could  not  possibly  be 
•cndered  so  foul  in  the  interval  as  the  soil  pipe  air  would 
)e,  as  they  are  constructed  to-day,  before  it  entered.  This 
s  equally  true  whether  the  fixture  be  used  often  or  seldom, 
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provided  it  be  properly  constructed  and  set,  and  whrti 
the  branch  waste  be  long  or  short. 

Thus  the  special  trap  vent  is  superfluous  for  scoori 
not  only  because  the  traps  may  be  fully  vented  wJlhoni 
but  also  because  a  good  water  flushing  acconipiishes  i 
and  infinitely  more  than  the  air  could  do. 

Removal  of  Gaseous  Impurities. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  main  soil  pipe  and  ll 
small  branch  wastes  in  relation  to  venting  is  that  the  ft 
air  in  the  former  cannot,  and  in  tlie  latter  case  can,  in  gO 
plumbing,  be  thoroughly  changed  by  flushing  and  diffiui 
Hence,  in  the  main  wastes,  special  venting  is  necessary 
remove  gaseous  impurities  and  in  the  small  branch  wad 
it  is  not.  What  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  d 
capacity  for  the  removal  of  solid  impurities  from  the  si 
waste  pipes  of  a  good  water  flush  holds  with  sliU  greK 
force  in  relation  to  gaseous  impurity.  The  lighter  g 
are  instantly  removed  by  the  water  stream  and  r 
by  pure  air  from  the  room,  and  this  substitution  is  a 
more  desirable  than  the  substitution  of  soil  pipe  air  as ' 
former  is  richer  in  oxygen  and  freer  from  injurious  dSl 
ments  than  the  latter. 

Back  Pressure. 

"Back  pressure"  in  plumbing  is  a  force  acting  in  a  tfi( 

tion  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  siphonage.     It  india 

that  the  air  in  the  drains  is  under  compression,  where  ■ 

siphonage  it  is  under  rarification.     Hence  it  tends  to  f* 

the  water  of  traps  from  the  drains  outwards  into  the  hi 

where  siphonage  tends  to  force  it  inwards  from  the  h 

t  into  the  drains.     This   compression   of  air  in  the  draiS 

» may  be  caused  either  by  the  movement  of  fluids  i 

house   pipes   themselves   or   by   external   influences  actiH 
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:■'(!  die  air  of  the  sewers,  such  as  the  pressure  of  wind 
;  tide  at  the  sewer  openings  or  a  change  in  the  tem- 
r.iiure  or  volume  of  sewage  within  the  pipes.  Wilh 
IJL-rly  ventilated  soil  pipes  the  expansion  or  contraction 
the  air  or  wind  or  other  pressure  in  the  sewers  can  have 
iTifliience  on  the  seals  of  interior  fixture  traps,  but  where 
intercepting  house  trap  is  used,  it  is  clear  that  a  sewer 
1  must  also  be  furnished  at  the  trap  to  protect  it  from 
I  h  influences. 

The  influences  which  act  within  the  house  pipes  to  create 
back  pressure  are:  First,  the  compression  of  the  air  in 
the  main  soil  pipe  b)-  waste  water  passing  through  it ;  second, 
Ihc  pressure  of  the  wind;  and  third,  the  suction  of  open 
fire*  and  ventilating  outlets  throughout  the  house. 

If  a  large  body  of  water  is  thrown  suddenly  into  the 
il  pipes  from  one  of  the  upper  fixtures  in  a  house,  it 
"  ves  the  air  in  advance  of  it  as  it  falls  like  a  plug  throu^ 
i-  pipe.  Were  there  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
^r,  such  as  is  caused  by  friction,  or  a  sudden  bend  in  the 
pipe,  the  air  would  pass  through  a  properly  ventilated  pipe 
in  front  of  the  water  without  compression,  but  the  rough 
interior  of  the  soil  and  waste  pipes,  and  sudden  bends  in 
liicir  course,  causes  considerable  resistance  to  the  escape 
o!  the  air  in  advance  of  the  water,  causing  condensation 
of  the  air,  and  giving  rise  to  the  phenomenon  we  are  dis- 
ciwjing,  and  this  "back  pressure"  is  sometimes  strong 
"lough  to  drive  the  water  out  of  the  traps  in  a  sudden  jet 
Or  fountain.  I  have  completely  emptied  a  4-inch  pot  trap, 
hiving  a  seal  four  inches  deep,  by  this  action,  even  though 
the  soil  pipe  was  properly  vented  at  both  top  and  bottom. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  very  simple  remedy  exists  for  back 
pressure.  This  force  never  exceeds  a  few  ounces  to  the 
iquarc  inch  in  properly  arranged  plumbing,  and  may  easily 
be  resisted  by  a  column  of  water  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
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height.  Hence  a  trap  which  would  be  completely  emptied 
when  standing  alone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  252,  276  or  278,  will 
easily  resist  the  pressure  when  attached  to  and  placed  some 
little  distance  below  a  fixture  or  when  the  inlet  arm  il 
simply  lengthened  as  shown  in  Fig.  277.  With  a  common  S 
trap  the  resistance  to  back  pressure  in  this  figure  is  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  6rst.  The  limit  of  resistance  of  an  S  trap 
is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  twice  as  high  as  the 


depth  of  its  seal.  But  though  the  soil  pipe  air  may  be  blown 
through  the  trap  when  it  surpasses  the  limit  of  resistance  ol 
the  seal,  yet  the  fixture  above  the  trap  will  catch  the  wawr 
thrown  up  and  restore  it  to  the  trap. 

With  a  pot  trap,  however,  the  power  of  resistance  is 
much  greater,  since  it  contains  water  enough  to  rise  under 
the  influence  of  back  pressure  to  a  very  considerable  height 
in  an  inlet  pipe.  Now.  so  far  as  my  experiments  have 
shown,  the  severest  back  pressure  that  can  possibly  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  water  trap  in  a  properly  plumbed 
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tiding  having  ventilated  soil  and  drain  pipes  can  be  re- 
ted  by  a  column  of  water  from  14  to  16  inches  high. 
snce,  if  a  trap  in  such  a  building  is  placed  under  a  fix- 
re  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bottom  of  its  seal  shall 
ind  from  14  to  16  inches  below  the  outlet  of  the  fixture  it 
rves,  it  may  be  considered  perfectly  safe  against  loss  of 
al  or  soil  pipe  air  transmission  by  back  pressure.  For  it 
ill  be  found  that  if  the  column  of  water  in  a  trap  is  high 
lOugh  to  resist  this  back  pressure,  it  will  entirely  exclude 
e  entrance  of  sewer  gas  or  soil  pipe  air  so  compressed 

the  pipes.  In  other  words,  the  air  will  not,  under  such 
rcumstances,  ever  be  driven  through  the  water  column 

bubbles,  as  is  sometimes  feared.  Hence  in  setting  traps 
ider  kitchen  sinks  where  back  pressure  from  water  fall- 
ig  from  fixtures  above  is  to  be  feared,  the  traps  should 
Iways  be  placed  low  enough  below  the  outlet  of  the  sink 
0  permit  of  the  formation  of  a  water  column  high  enough 
:o  resist  the  back  pressure.  Otherwise  the  water  may  be 
Mown  out  of  the  trap  into  the  sink,  and  sewer  air  will  fol- 
bw.  If  such  action  follows  every  time  any  fixture  above 
s  discharged,  the  constant  repetition  of  such  injection  of 
«wer  air  into  the  room  may  result  in  serious  consequences. 

Now,  the  main  house  trap  is  a  frequent  cause  of  heavy 
eck  pressure  in  the  basement  of  a  house  owing  to  the 
riction  caused  by  the  resistance  of  its  seal,  and  this  fur- 
ishes  another  argument  in  favor  of  its  abandonment. 

In  the  experiments  in  back  pressure  made  in  my  inves- 
igations  for  the  Board  of  Health,  the  traps  were  tested 
<n  the  basement  floor  (see  Fig.  242)  just  above  the  hori- 
ontal  run  of  the  soil  pipe.  The  tests  were  divided  into 
A)  those  in  which  the  traps  had  no  vertical  extension 
►f  the  inlet  arm,  and  (B)  those  in  which  the  inlet  arms 
fere  extended. 

An  S  trap  having  the  ordinary  6-inch  length  of  inlet  arm 
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above  the  seal  was  first  tested.     The  first  discharge  of  the 
water  closet  alone  threw  the  water  oui  of  the  trap,  pn 
jecting  it  several  feet  in  the  air,  and  broke  the  seal.     The 
experiment  was  often  repeated  with  the  same  rsulL     Fig. 
278. 

(A)  A  4-inch  pol  trap  lost  its  seal  in  four  discharges 
(see  Fig.  276).  The  lop  of  the  inlet  arm  stood  2  incbfS 
above  the  top  of  the  seal. 

An  8-tnch  pot  lost  2  inches  of  its  seal  in  seven  discharges. 
The  top  of  the  inlet  pipe  stood  3  inches  above  die  top 
the  seal. 

The  same  trap  lost  3^  inches  by  fourteen  discharges  of 
the  water  closet  and  bath  lub  together. 

(B)  With  a  vertical  extension  (Fig.  syp)  oi  16  inches, 
a  i>4-inch  cast  lead  S  trap  retained  its  seal  entirely  whether 
tested  with  the  discharge  of  the  water  closet  alone  or  with 
water  closet  and  bath  tub  together ;  but  in  all  cases  air 
was  forcibly  driven  through  the  water  forced  up  into  the 
inlet  pipe,  because  the  volume  of  water  in  the  trap  vrt% 
insufficient  to  outweigh  the  back  pressure. 

An  S  trap  having  5  inches  of  seal  without  extension 
lost  its  seal  in  all  cases,  but  with  an  extension  of  16  inches 
the  water  was  not  thrown  out  under  the  severest  dis' 
charges.  With  this  trap,  moreover,  the  large  volume  of 
water  was  with  the  extension  sufficient  to  overbalance  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  no  bubbles  were  driven  through 
the  trap.  The  same  deep  seal  S  trap  was  then  tested  after 
half  its  seal  had  been  removed  as  by  evaporation  or  other 
accident.  In  this  case  the  trap  acted  exactly  as  did  the 
ordinary  shallow -sealed,  ordinary  cast  lead  S  trap,  and  al- 
ways allowed  air  to  be  driven  through  it. 

A  4-inch  pot  trap  with  the  16-inch  extension  neither  lost 

any  of  its  water  nor  allowed  any  air  to  escape  through  its 

seal  under  any  of  the  severest  conditions. 
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The  same  trap  with  a  6-inch  extension,  bringing  the  top 
of  the  extension  8  inches  above  top  of  seal,  lost  its  entire 
seal  in  two  discharges  of  the  water  closet  and  bath  tub 
together.  The  volume  of  the  water  in  the  trap  was  suffi- 
cient, but  the  pipe  was  not  long  enough  to  allow  of  the 
formation  of  a  column  sufficiently  high  to  resist  the  air 
pressure. 

An  8-inch  pot  trap  with  either  a  g,  12  or  a  16-inch  ex- 
tension lost  no  water  and  allowed  no  air  to  pass  under 
cither  of  the  tests.  But  with  a  6-inch  extension  the  water 
was  driven  out  of  the  trap. 

A  piece  of  i>4-inch  waste  pipe,  12  inches  long,  holds 
about  ^  of  a  pint  of  water.  A  15-inch  piece  holds  a  pint. 
Hence  a  trap  used  with  such  a  waste  pipe  should  have  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  ^  pint. 

In  our  apparatus  erected  for  this  course  we  shall  be 
able  to  illustrate  "back  pressure*'  in  every  degree  of  force, 
from  an  amount  scarcely  measurable  up  to  that  which  will 
throw  the  entire  contents  of  our  tank  upon  the  lecture 
floor,  according  as  the  valve  just  below  the  trap  testing 
branch  be  left  open  or  completely  closed. 
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If  the  trap  is  adequately  ventilated,  however,  its 
will  be  gradually  lowered,  and  if  the  ventilating  flue  cw 
nects  with  the  trap  at  or  near  the  crown,  the  induced  a 
current  licks  up  the  water  with  a  speed  proportional  i 
the  efficiency  with  which  it  performs  its  duly  as  a  veni 
lator,  and  will  destroy  the  seal  of  an  ordinary  small  S  In 
in  from  four  days  to  one  or  more  weeks,  according  to  tl 
rapidity  and  dryness  of  tlic  current.     If  the  fltte 


lilh  ihc  trap  at  any  poiiil  belo' 
prevent  self- siphon  age. 
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iome  years  ago,  after  the  enactment  of  the  trap  vent 
,  the  Brooklyn  newspapers  published,  in  the  interest 
the  public,  the  following  warning,  showing  that  the  of- 
irs  of  the  Public  Health  Department  had  already  ex- 
ienced  some  of  the  evils  of  the  trap  vent  law:  "The 
nimissioner  of  Health  desires  to  direct  the  attention  of 
useholders  to  the  danger  of  occupying  houses  which 
ire  been  for  any  considerable  time  without  occupants. 
is  the  practice  of  many  persons  to  leave  their  dwellings 
:  several  months  in  the  summer,  during  which  time  the 
iter  in  the  traps  of  basins  and  other  fixtures  is  liable  to 
aporate,  and  thus  permit  the  unobstructed  entrance  of 
wer  gas  into  the  dwellings.  When  the  families  return 
the  fall  they  are  exposed  to  these  sewer  emanations,  and 
is  believed  that  cases  of  serious,  if  not,  indeed,  fatal 
zkness  have  been  due  to  this  cause.  Whenever  houses 
c  so  left,  provision  should  be  made  to  have  the  traps 
led  at  least  every  two  weeks  by  a  competent  and  trust- 
orthy  plumber,  and  if  possible  to  have  all  the  windows 
t  the  house  opened  for  twenty-four  hours  before  its  re- 
:cupation."  This  notice  was  given  the  public  after  the 
ty  had  fastened  upon  them  the  trap  vent  law.  They  then 
'It  constrained  to  advise  every  house  owner,  under  peril 
F  serious  danger  to  health,  to  employ  some  honest  and 
dlful  expert  to  stand  constantly  on  the  alert  to  undo  the 
inger  done  by  this  law.  We  will  not  calculate  here  the 
amber  of  traps  owned  by  the  several  million  inhabitants 
'  Greater  New  York,  nor  the  exact  size  of  the  army  of 
ustworthy  plumbers  which  would  be  required  to  overhaul 
veilings  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  apparatus  in- 
nded  to  be  made  by  the  new  law  automatic.  But  were 
!  the  traps  ventilated  in  accordance  with  this  law,  it  is 
rtain  that  their  fortnightly  refilling  and  the  opening  of 
the  house  windows  in  consequence  of  their  not  having 
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been  refilled  weekly  would  consume  infinitely 
than  would  be  required  to  clean  out  the  same  number  oi 
unventilated  pol  traps,  if  their  use  was  the  only  alternative, 
as  often  as  their  condition  required,  and,  as  a  collector 
of  greasy  sediment,  the  vent  pipe  is  no  better  than  an 
elongated  cesspool  trap  itself.  Had  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  published  advice  to  the  householders  to  employ  5on» 
competent  and  trustworthy  plumber  to  cork  up  or  tear  oiK 
once  and  for  all  from  their  houses  all  these  incompetem 
and  untrustworthy  back  vent  pipes  which  were  responsiWe 
for  the  trap  seal  evaporation,  instead  of  raiding  the  prem- 
ises every  fortnight  to  try  to  repair  in  a  measure  tlie  mis- 
chief they  had  done,  he  would  have  performed  a  reall; 
valuable  service  to  the  alarmed  and  unhappy  absentees  on 
their  summer  vacations,  and  have  reassured  the  much-suf- 
fering public  at  large  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  an  owner  is  advised  to  fill  all  the  traps  with 
oil  as  security  against  evaporation.  This  method  is  trouble- 
some and  expensive,  and  should  the  house  owner  or  any  o( 
his  friends  or  employes  happen  to  require  to  visit  the 
iscs  during  the  season  of  its  inoccupancy,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  obtain  or  carry  with  him  on  each  occasion  a  gal- 
lon or  so  of  oil  and  refill  the  traps  of  any  fixtures  nsed 
during  such  a  visit.  Inasmuch  as  such  phenomenal  fore- 
sight could  hardly  be  expected,  especially  in  cases  of  tin" 
expected  or  unforeseen  visits,  the  practical  objections  W 
this  method  are  sufficiently  obvious,  though  it  often  sou 
well  to  propose  it. 

While  it  is  evident  that  back  venting  must  gradually 
stroy  the  seal   it  was  commissioned  to  protecl.  it  is  ■ 
evident,  as  an  examination  of  our  Figure  270   will 
clear,  that  a  pot    trap   or  an    anti-siphon    of  good  vraW 
capacity  is     capable  of      preserving    its  seal    against  fcw 
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evaporation  during  an  entire  winter  or  summer  Reason 
tinvented. 

[f  vented,  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  in  motion  over 
t  seal  when  the  vent  pipe  is  actually  performing  the  office 
*  which  it  is  installed,  and  it  carries  off  vapor  from  the 
il  as  fast  as  it  rises. 

One  may  easily  test  this  by  filling  a  large  pot  trap  having 
us  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  floor  and  to  a  basin  and 
icing  it  by  the  side  of  a  cup  of  water  as  shown  in  Fig. 
5.  In  my  experiments  for  the  City  Board  of  Health 
e  evaporation  is  shown  to  be  very  rapid  from  the  sewer 
le  of  a  vented  trap  and  almost  nothing  from  the  house 
le  of  the  same  trap. 

ICPERIMENTS  FOR  THE  BOARD  OF  HeALTH  ON  EVAPORATION 

Produced  by  Back  Venting. 

These  experiments  were  made  on  the  basement  floor. 
hey  were  subdivided  into  (A)  those  in  which  the  vent 
pe  was  conducted  into  a  cold  flue,  and  (B)  those  in 
Kich  it  was  conducted  into  a  heated  flue. 

(A)  Tests  with  a  Cold  Ventilating  Flue.  ' 

A  1 34 -inch  S  trap  having  a  seal  4;^  inches  deep  was 
tached  to  the  end  of  the  branch  waste  in  tiie  manner 
town  in  Fig.  242.  A  13^-inch  rubber  ventilatng  pipe  was 
ken  from  the  i^-inch  ventilating  opening  at  the  crown 
the  trap  and  conducted  into  a  cold  4-inch  galvanized  iron 
titilating  flue,  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  flue  passed 
rough  two  occupied  offices  (basement  and  first  floor) 
hose  temperature  was  maintained  at  about  68  degrees  F. 
aring  the  term  of  the  experiments,  and  through  a  chemical 
horatory  (second  floor)  whose  temperature  was  main- 
Uned  at  about  60  degrees  F.  For  the  remainder  of  its 
leight  the  flue  passed  through  a  cellar  and  stairways  whose 
tmperature  was  maintained  at  about  45  degrees  F.     No 
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artificial  heat  was  applied  to  the  flue.  The  velocity  of  tl 
movement  of  the  current  of  air  in  the  flue  was  measure 
by  the  anemometer.  The  daily  rate  of  loss  of  seal  by  eva| 
oration  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  feet  per  minul 
is  shown  in  Fig.  281. 
We  see  that  the  loss  averages  about  an  eighth  of  a 


I 
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Fiff.   281.      Record  of  Evaporation     F^ff-   -S2.    Record   of  Evaporalior 
with  Cold  Flues.  with  Heated  Flues. 

inch  per  diem.  It  amounts  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
the  first  day,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  the  level  of  the 
water  descends  in  the  trap,  and  the  distance  of  its  surface 
from  the  ventilating  current  increases,  to  a  little  less  than 
\^  inch  per  diem.  Hence  an  ordinary  S  trap  having  > 
ij^-inch  or  a  ij4-i"ch  seal  might  lose  its  seal  in  from  nine 
to  eleven  davs  under  similar  conditions. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  at  different 
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i  parts  of  the  year  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  May,  with  substantially  the  same  results. 

The  same  trap  was  now  tested  at  the  middle  opening, 
whose  center  was  2  inches  below  the  crown.  The  rate 
of  evaporation  was  somewhat  slower,  as  shown;  This  ex- 
periment was  carried  on  only  11  days,  inasmuch  as  by  this 
time  ij4  inches  of  the  seal  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
seal  of  many  ordinary  S  traps  does  not  exceed  ij4  inches 
or  ij4  inches.  The  same  trap  was  now  ventilated  at  the 
lowest  point,  i.  e.,  6  inches  below  the  crown.  The  evapora- 
tion in  this  case  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  after  the  first 
two  or  three  days  was  almost  inappreciable. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  then  made  on  S  traps 
unventilated,  but  open  at  both  ends,  as  is  the  case  in  prac- 
tice. The  loss  of  water  was  almost  inappreciable,  not  ex- 
^^ing  i-32nd  or  i-i6th  of  an  inch  in  ten  days. 

(B)  Experiments  on  Evaporation  Produced  by  a  Heated 

Ventilating  Flue, 

A  ij4-inch  trap  having  a  seal  3J4  inches  deep  was  tested. 
A  i}4-inch  wrought  iron  gas  pipe  6  inches  long  connected 
with  the  crown  of  the  trap  with  a  brick  flue  8x12  inches 
heated  by  a  stove.     (See  Fig.  282.) 

The  diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  282  represent  five  tests,  two 
niade  in  March,  one  in  October,  and  two  in  November. 
Here  again  the  perpendicular  lines  represent  the  depth  of 
the  seal  of  the  trap.  The  upper  arc  represents  conven- 
tionally the  outlet  mouth  and  the  lower  arc  the  inlet  mouth 
of  the  trap.  The  horizontal  lines  show  the  position  of  the 
water  level  in  the  trap  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning  of 
ttch  day  recorded  in  figures  on  the  diagram.  We  see  here 
I  *  very  rapid  diminution  of  the  seal.  The  average  loss  per 
diem  exceeded  1/3  of  an  inch.    The  smallest  loss  is  }i  inch, 
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and  the  largest  nearly  ^  inch.  The  fixture  side  o(  i 
trap  was  closed  during  the  tests,  I 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  oil  dl 
nary  i^-inch  cast  lead  trap  having  a  seal  i'/i  inches  da 
The  trap  was  connected  with  the  healed  flue  at  a  poini 
inches  helow  the  crown.  Four  tests  were  made.  The  h 
of  seal  was  much  slower  than  in  the  former  tests  bea{ 
of  the  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  vent  pipe  from  i 
top  of  the  water.  The  rate  of  evaporation,  however,] 
these  four  tests  averaged  one-seventh  of  an  inch  aday,  j 
greatest  loss  in  any  one  day  being  J^  inch.  In  all  thl 
experimenls  on  evaporation  it  was  found  to  make  no  a 
terial  difference  in  the  results  whether  the  fixture  ead| 
the  trap  was  open  or  closed,  showing  that  the  evapond 
at  this  point  was  inappreciable.  I 

In  the  experiments  on  evaporation  with  the  cold  venliS 
ing  flue,  in  the  first  experiment  with  the  vent  at  the  cnni 
the  anemometer  recorded  an  average  rate  of  movcni 
of  the  ventilating  current  of  94  feet  per  minute. 

In  the  second  test,  with  vent  at  the  crown,  the  avOT 
was  85  feet  per  minute :  with  the  vent  2  inches  from  i 
crown  the  average  was  109  feet  per  minute.  The  veJofl 
of  the  current  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year  4 
quite  uniform.  In  the  summer  months,  however,  it  1{ 
exceedingly  variable,  sometimes  equating  that  of  [be  61 
season  and  sometimes  ceasing  altogether,  or  retrograili^ 
In  the  cold  months  the  relation  between  the  rapidity  | 
evaporation  and  the  velocity  and  dampness  of  the  air  d 
rent  was  not  accurately  delermined,  the  rate  of  evapotltj 
being  quite  uniform  in  spite  of  considerable  baromct 
fluctuation  and  change  of  velocity,  ' 

But  in  summer  a  change  of  the  conditions  of  the  atrij 
phere  produced  a  very  marked  change  in  the  rate  of  tm^ 
ration.     On  a  few  occasions  of  damp  or  rainy  weather 
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(le  summer  months,  where  the  cold  brick  flue  was  used 
without  a  ventilating  cap  on  top,  the  seal  actually  gained 
lightly  in  depth  from  condensation  on  the  cold  flue  of  the 
lamp  air  of  the  soil  pipe,  or  from  an  actual  descent  of 
iKHsture  down  the  chimney.  These  accretions,  however, 
ircrc  vtTy  rare,  not  occurring  more  than  three  times  in 
lie  whole  duration  of  the  experiments. 

The  scientific  investigation  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
MTOuld  require  more  elaborate  apparatus  and  much  more 
lime  than  was  at  our  disposal;  yet  what  records  we  made 
*erc  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

From  these  experiments  we  found  (i)  that  a  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  water  seal  of  traps  takes  place  when 
they  are  ventilated  at  or  near  the  crown,  and  that  the  evapo- 
ration goes  on  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  in  ordi- 
nary unheated  flues  as  well  as  in  flues  artificially  heated. 
The  evaporation  is  most  rapid  in  winter  or  with  flues  arti- 
ficially heated,  and  slowest  in  summer,  especially  in  damp 
weather.  Hence  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  rapid- 
ity of  evaporation  depends  upon  the  velocity,  temperature 
and  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  (2)  That 
m  winter  the  evaporation  produced  by  ventilation  is  so 
rapid  as  to  destroy  the  seal  of  an  ordinary  iJ/^-inch  ma- 
chine-made S  trap  in  from  four  to  eleven  days,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  current. 

(3)  That  without  ventilation,  or  with  the  ventilating  flue 
taken  from  a  considerable  distance  below  the  crown,  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  seal  of  traps  is  exceedingly  slow, 
and  that  unventilated  traps  having  a  considerable  water 
capacity  may  be  considered  perfectly  secure  against  this 
^nger  unless  they  are  unused  for  years  at  a  time. 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  devise  a  form  of 
apparatus  for  experimental  purposes  which  should  cover 
<ill  the  varying  conditions  liable  to  be  met  with  in  plumb- 
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ing  practice.  The  position  of  the  trap  on  the  soil  pipe 
branch,  the  manner  and  position  of  connection  of  the 
branch  with  the  main  pipe,  the  amount  of  usage  the  pipes 
sustained,  the  manner  in  which  the  ventilating  flues  were 
constructed,  would  all  produce  their  effects  upon  the  re^ 
suhs.  Nevertheless,  in  every  case  where  the  ventilating' 
flue  performed  the  oflice  of  producing  a  movement  of  the 
air  within  the  pipes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  this  air 
was  not  absolutely  saturated  with  moisture,  an  event  very 
rare  in  well  ventilated  sewers  and  house  drains,  the  evapo- 
ration must  of  necessity  go  on  in  the  manner  recorded  as 
the  result  of  these  experiments. 

How  far  the  variation  of  the  conditions  would  affect  the 
rapidity  of  the  loss  of  seal  must  be  left  to  other  investiga- 
tors to  determine,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  National  Board 
of  Health  will  at  some  early  day  take  up  this  whole  matter, 
and  by  a  most  thorough  and  judicial  series  of  exhaustive 
experiments  put  a  final  end  to  all  doubt  and  discussion  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  this  extremely  important  depart- 
ment of  sanitary  building. 

The  apparatus  used  in  our  tests  for  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health  was  fitted  up  exactly  as  is  customary  to  fit  up 
plumbing  for  actual  use. 

The  entire  length  of  the  soil  pipe  was  kept  much  of  the 
time  wet  during  the  experiments  on  evaporation,  by  dis- 
charges through  it  made  for  the  tests  on  siphonage  and 
back  pressure,  precaution  being  of  course  taken  by  having 
the  inlet  end  of  the  trap  always  corked  up  so  as  to  be 
secure  against  loss  of  seal  through  these  agencies.  The 
inlet  at  the  end  of  the  soil  pipe  system,  where  the  fresh 
air  was  taken  in  to  produce  the  ventilating  current  abo\'C 
the  trap,  was  distant  as  much  as  60  or  70  feet  from  the 
traps  tested,  so  that  the  air  was  obliged  to  traverse  a  con- 
siderable length  of  damp  soil  pipe,  the  greater  part  being 
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uiy  horizontal,  on  its  way  to  the  trap,  and  it  may  there- 
re  be  assumed  it  was  conducted  over  as  large  an  area  of 
list  surface  as  it  would  ordinarily  encounter  in  practice. 
Moreover,  the  results  of  our  experiments  in  this  direction 
rrespond  with  the  experience  of  many  sanitary  engineers, 
llth  ins|>eaors  and  plumbers  who  have  had  occasion, 
ce  the  enactment  of  the  plumbing  laws  in  various  parts 
the  country,  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  provision  re- 
iring  branch  ventilation  on  the  water  seal  of  traps. 

JTERAL      Q)NCLUSIONS      FROM       THE      EXPERIMENTS      OK 

SiPHONAGE^  Back  Pressure  and  Evaporation. 

From  these  tests  I  conclude  as  follows: 

(i)  The  ordinary  form  of  machine-made  small  S  trap 
th  shallow  seal  and  without  special  ventilation  ib  in- 
Dable  of  resisting  the  action  of  siphonagc  or  back  pT#:ir- 
re,  even  in  a  very  mild  form. 

(2)  A  small  S  trap  even  when  made  of  vm-a'-.tib!!}}  'j*:*fp 
il  is  incapable  without  sj)ecial  ventilation  o:  rtr-  i':*.n$^ 
t  action  of  siphonage  or  back  pressure  in  a  m:id  io/rr. 

(3)  Small  S  traps  when  ventilated  at  the  crown,  witij 
nt  pipes  having  a  diameter  the  full  size  of  the  bort  of 
K  trap,  and  of  no  unusual  or  excessive  length,  art  in 
pable  of  resisting  the  severe  action  of  siphonage  p«o 
iced  by  the    simultaneous    discharge    of    any    pow<rrfu 
tshing  water  closets  and  ordinar\'  bath  tubs  under  <n<i, 
wj  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered  in  practice.    Vm\^ 
>sets  producing  a  powerful  flushing  of  the  soil  pipe^  wi««^ 
scharged  should  not  be  prohibited  on  account  of  tttA-^ 
>lioning  power,  because  the   periodical   flushing  of  i«^ 
il  pipes  by  their  use  is  productive  of  great  go^. 
eir  siphoning  action  may  be  counteracted  by  rjthw 

(4)  Special  trap  ventilation  when  the  vent  pipe  it  ^ 
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plied  at  or  near  the  crown  of  the  trap  induces  a  cun 
of  air  oyer  the  water  which  rapidly  destroys  the  seal. 

(5)  Trap  ventilation  when  the  vent  pipe  is  applied 
a  point  so  far  below  the  crown  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
evaporation  leaves  the  trap  open  to  the  danger  of  s 
siphonage,  as  well  as  of  severe  siphoning  action.  The  p 
tion  of  the  vent  pipe  on  the  trap  does  not  (at  least  wit 
the  limits  covered  by  our  experiments)  materially  afl 
the  action  of  siphonage. 

(6)  Pot  traps  of  the  ordinary  sizes  are  incapable,  with 
special  trap  ventilation,  of  resisting  the  severest  action 
siphonage  liable  to  be  encountered  in  plumbing. 

(7)  Pot  traps  of  the  largest  size  are  open  to  the  obj 
tions  attending  all  cesspools,  and  should  never  be  allovi 

(8)  Anti-siphon  traps,  may  be  constructed  in  suci 
manner  as  to  resist  permanently,  wthout  back  venting, 
the  adverse  forces  to  be  encountered  in  plumbing. 
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Capillary  Action. 


ESIDES  the  well  known  enemies  of  the 
water  seal  of  traps  already  described,  an- 
other exists  which  is,  however,  more  in- 
sidious and  no  less  fatal  in  its  action.  It 
works  like  the  vampire,  silently  and 
stealthily,  drawing  the  life  from  the  trap 
without  warning  of  any  kind,  and  often 
m'^TmSng^  leaves  open  the  gates  of  the  sewers  with- 
>rt  Siphon.  ^^^  detection.  Where  the  trap  is  con- 
ted  entirely  of  opaque  material  the  absence  of  the  water 
:annot  be  seen,  and  where  glass  is  used  it  soon  becomes 
d  with  an  opaque  film,  so  that  the  source  of  the  leakage 
wer  air  into  the  house  cannot  be  seen  and,  as  capillary 
n  is  unsuspected,  the  presence  of  sewer  air  is  attributed 
me  other  cause. 

pillary  action  is  the  subtle  thief  which  does  this  mis- 
Hairs,  lint,  bits  of  twine,  paper,  sponge  or  matted 
js  filth  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds  are  the  tools  with 
h  it  operates.  A  small  quantity  of  any  of  these  sub- 
es,  forming  a  continuous  mass  or  chain  from  the  water 
e  trap  to  and  over  into  the  outflow,  will,  under  certain 
itions,  soak  up  and  slowly  drain  oflF  the  water  from  the 
until  the  seal  is  destroyed.  Let  us  examine  the  con- 
is  favorable  to  this  action  and  ascertain  by  what  means, 
y,  it  may  be  prevented. 

books  on  the  subject  of  capillarity  we  find  the  theory 
lined  with  scientific  accuracy.     The  precise  amount  of 
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elevation  of  liquids  in  tubes  of  very  fine  bore,  1 
of  the  diameter  of  a  hair  (capilla),  is  calculated  in  tfi 
treatises  lo  a  nicety,  and  we  are  in  some  of  them  refefl 
for  complete  satisfaction  and  elucidation  parlicularlyj 
the  gigantic  work  of  La  Place  on  "Celestial  Mechain 
(tenth  book,  supplement).  Knowing  from  the  study  oti 
interesting  work  that  the  tension  of  the  surface  of  con 
of  two  liquids  or  bodies   is   represented  by  the  eqUl 


what  more  need  tlie  practical  plumber  have  to  cause  j 
whole  subject  of  the  capillary  effect  of  sediment  in  til 
and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  it  to  burst  uponj 
delighted  understanding  in  a  flood  of  light?  All  he  reqol 
is  a.  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  some  i 
and  ingenuity  in  arranging  his  data  for  calculation.  1 
knows  from  the  treatises  that  the  finer  the  bore  of  the  t| 
the  higher  the  liquid  will  rise  in  it,  provided  the  surtt 
are  of  a  kind  the  liquid  can  wet ;  that  plane  surfaces  wl 
can  be  wetted  by  a  liquid  will  exert  a  similar  aitractiod 
liquids,  provided  they  are  put  near  enough  together.  I 
exceeding  i-io  of  an  inch  apart,  and  that  the  attnC) 
power  is  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the  surfl 
and  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  bodies  underljj 
them.  But  he  will  not  find  in  the  treatises  what  the  iM 
effect  will  be  on  liquids  of  the  interposition  of  nunted 
plane  and  rounded  surfaces  such  as  are  presented  by 
sediment  found  in  traps,  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
surroundings,  temperature  and  moisture  met  with' 
plumbing.  Inasmuch  as  these  pecuhar  conditions  wd 
render  his  calculations  somewhat  more  complicated  i 
difficuh,  and  as  the  books  have  not  investigated  the  siibi 
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icntly,  a  study  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject 
a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  standpoint  seems 
d. 

lat  is  the  capillary  effect  of  large  and  small  quantities 
e  sediment  found  in  traps,  and  how  can  the  loss  of 
•  by  this  agency  be  prevented? 
is  evident,  first,  that  the  substances  exerting  the 
ary  action  can  conduct  the  water  only  to  a  certain 
rd  distance  above  and  beyond  its  surface,  and  that  the 
ity  of  the  removal  of  the  water  in  a  closed  vessel  will 

proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the  distance  required 

raised ;  second,  that  capillary  action  in  an  open  vessel 
ly  increases  the  loss  by  evaporation,  and  that  the  rapid- 
[  the  removal,  of  the  water  in  vessels  of  similar  form 
ixposed  to  different  degrees  of  change  of  air  will  be 
ofKDrtion  to  the  velocity  and  hygrometric  condition  of 
ir  currents.  Hence,  if  we  use  a  trap  having  a  seal  of 
jr  form,  and  do  not  allow  the  air  above  the  trap  to 
anged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  evaporation,  aggra- 
1  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  water  through  capillary 
1,  the  trap  will  be  secure  against  loss  of  seal  through 
agency. 

ascertain  the  distance  which  water  will  travel  above 
eal  of  a  trap  under  the  influence  of  capillary  action, 
nber  of  experiments  were  made  with  various  materials, 
as  are  liable  to  collect  in  traps  in  practical  use,  includ- 
imong  them  those  which  are  found  to  have  the  maxi- 

of  effect  in  conducting  the  water  by  capillary  action, 
experiments  were  made  both  in  ordinary  open  glasses 
in  different  kinds  of  traps,  both  open  and  closed. 
le  first  tests  were  to  ascertain  the  perpendicular  dis- 
.  Figs.  283  to  286  show  the  manner  in  which  I  made 
Bsts  with  ordinary  goblets.    A  number  of  these  glasses 

supported  on  blocks  and  filled  with  water.     Over 
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their  edges  were  hung  the  different  snb&tanccs 
one  end  extending  below  the  bottom  of  the  water  iiT 
goblet,  and  the  other  lo  the  top  of  a  tumbler  placed  U 
it,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  to  receive  the  water  dr^wn  ft 


FIk.   2»B'     Capinary  Action  with  Iions  t 


the  goblets.  The  substances  tested  were  man 
lamp-wicking,  both  with  and  without  its  cow 
hemp-cord,  unraveled  and  separated  into  fine  f 
cord  in  its  natural  braid,  and  pieces  nf  string,   i 
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ces  tested,  jute,  such  as  is  used  by  plumbers  in 
joints,  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  in  removing 
water  by  capillary  action^  and  this  is  the  substance  I 
use  in  our  tests  to-night.  Different  amounts  of  each 
tance  were  used  in  making  the  experiments.  In  each 
experiments  were  made  both  with  a  small  quantity 
:  each  material  and  with  a  mass  large  enough  to  complete- 
fill  the  waste  pipe.  As  might  be  expected,  the  water 
ft$  most  quickly  removed  when  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
Knee  tested  was  large  enough  to  completely  fill  the  pipe. 
bcse  experiments  showed  the  limit  of  the  carrying  power 
an  upward  direction  with  these  materials  under  capil- 
ry  action  to  be  4j/$  inches.  The  water  was  rarely  lifted 
ore  than  3  inches  or  3^4  inches.  The  majority  of  the  wa- 
r  carried  into  the  lower  glass  was  moved  during  the  first 
n  or  twelve  minutes,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  grad- 
illy  decreasing  as  the  water  descended,  becoming  extreme- 
'  slow  when  the  level  was  reduced  about  2  inches,  and 
»ierally  ceasing  altogether  and  the  fibres  becoming  entirely 
ry  at  the  top  when  the  water  in  the  upper  vessel  was 
duced  about  33^  or  4  inches. 

In  emptying  a  vessel  of  water  by  means  of  a  bent  tube 
irming  a  siphon,  the  excess  of  length  of  the  outer  over 
inner  limb  of  the  siphon  governs,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
idity  of  the  flow.  With  capillary  action,  however, 
gh  the  outer  limb  must  always  be  longer  than  the 
r,  yet  beyond  a  certain  fixed  point  the  excess  appears 
have  no  marked  influence.  A  small  predominance  of 
le  outer  limb,  as  shown  in  Figure  283,  or  just  enough  to 
verbalance  the  column  of  water  in  the  inner  limb,  carries 
fl  the  water  as  rapidly  as  the  long  limb  shown  in  Fig- 
ie  285. 

■  The  results  of  the  experiments  with  ordinary  open  ves- 
iHs  were  as  follows: 
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(a)  Hair-felt.  This  is  a  material  whicli  closely  r 
bles  the  matted  deposit  of  sliort  hairs  whicli  form  so  lar 
a  proportion  of  the  deposit  in  traps  and  waste  pipes.  Siri 
of  this  felt  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  i; 
widths  and  lengths  were  tested  under  different  conditio! 
Tested  with  ihe  glasses  arranged  as  in  Figure  283.  witii 
strip  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  it  lowered  the  M'ater 
the  glass  2  inches  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  but  rcquin 
four  hours  and  a  half  to  diminish  ihe  level  another  in 
After  this  no  more  water  was  carried  over  into  the  [a* 
vessel,  but  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  water  ill  ll 
goblet  was  considerably  increased  by  the  hair-felt,  whii 
lifted  the  water  to  a  certain  height  and  distributed  it  0 
the  fibres  of  the  felt,  thereby  exposing  a  very  large  su 
fare  to  the  action  of  the  air.  A  piece  of  felt  2  inches  wii 
tested  in  a  similar  manner  gave  similar  results.  An  i 
crease  in  the  width  or  length  of  the  felt  did  not  makt, 
this  case,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  ll)e  water  t 
ferred  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  vessel  correspoiulii 
to  the  increased  size,  hut  increased  the  velocity. 

(b)  Lamp-wicking.  A  material  closely  resembling  I 
soft,  porous  lint  formed  in  traps  and  waste  pipes.  Tl 
was  tested  both  with  and  without  its  cylindrical  fibre 
covering,  as  it  comes  prepared  in  the  market  for  i 
lamps.  The  wicking  was  cylindrical  in  form  and  abo 
^  inch  in  diameler.  it  was  first  tested  without  its  cow 
Placed  as  shown  in  Figure  283.  the  wicking  lowered  tlie  « 
ter  only  iJ4  inches  in  seventeen  and  one-half  hours,  itt 
which  no  further  transfer  took  place.  Placed  as  in  F 
ure  284.  iJ4  inches  were  transferred  in  the  same  lime.  W 
the  wicking  covering  on.  only  half  the  amount  of  « 
was  transferred  in  ihe  same  time. 

(c)  Jute.     A  hempen,  unwoven  cord,  with  long,  i 
fibres,  used  by  plumbers  in  caulking.   Thi»  substance  p 
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laced  the  strongest  capillary  action,  and  acts  like  very  fine 
lair  and  lint.  Arranged  ai  in  Figure  283,  a  piece  Y^  inch  in 
liameter  transferred  1J/2  inches  in  fifteen  minutes  and  2^ 
inches  in  four  and  three-fourths  hours.  Another  piece,  i 
inch  in  diameter,  transferred  2  inches  in  fifteen  minutes, 
ind  the  whole  4  inches  in  four  and  three-fourths  hours. 
Another  piece,  supported  as  shown  in  Figure  284,  raised  the 
water  4^  inches,  after  which  the  lower  end  of  the  long  arm 
dried  up,  and  what  water  was  thereafter  raised  from  the 
goblet  was  carried  off  by  evaporation,  but  not  transferred 
to  the  lower  glass. 

(d)  Hemp-cord,  unravelled  and  separated  into  fibres, 
was  in  no  case  able  to  raise  the  water  above  4  inches  from 
its  surface. 

(e)  Twisted  or  braided,  as  it  comes  in  cord  for  the  mar- 
ket, it  could  not  transfer  more  than  2  inches  fronj  glass  to 
glass. 

(f)  Pieces  of  linen  twine  (eight  pieces)  could  not  trans- 
fer more  than  J^  inch. 

Beyond  these  points  the  various  substances  invariably 
dried  up  at  their  lower  ^ends,  after  which,  of  course,  what- 
ever water  was  taken  from  the  upper  vessel  was  removed 
by  evaporation. 

Tests  were  then  made  on  various  similar  fibrous  sub- 
stances, both  in  the  manner  described  and  also  enclosed  in 
small,  j4-inch  bent  lead  tubes,  to  prevent  evaporation  from 
effecting  the  action.  In  no  case,  except  with  sponges, 
could  the  water  be  raised  over  3J/2  inches,  and  rarely  over 
3  inches  by  these  substances.  The  outer  arms  dried  up 
before  the  water  in  the  upper  glasses  was  lowered  3  or  3J4 

• 

inches.  Without  the  lead  tubes,  the  outer  arms  dried  up 
sooner  than  with  them,  hence  less  water  was  carried  over 
into  the  lower  glasses,  but  more  was  lost  by  evaporation. 
The  loss  of  water  was  greater  without  the  tubes,  but  the 
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action  was  slower,  since  the  drj-ing  up  of  the  outer  a 
prevented  the  rapid  removal  by  the  combined  capillary 
siphoning  action. 

Fig.  286  shows  the  manner  in  which  tests  for  the  linrii 
horizontal  and  incHned  distances  were  made.  It  was  h 
that  an  increase  in  horizontal  distance  facilitated  the  dr) 
of  the  mass,  and  therefore  correspondingly  diminished 
siphoning  action. 

I  will  now  place  pieces  of  jute  yi  inch  in  diameter  in< 
of  the  three  glasses  on  the  table,  just  as  you  see  them  1 
resented  in  the  picture,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  will 
serve  the  action  they  have  produced.  The  water  sta 
in  each  goblet  exactly  on  a  line  with  tiie  top  of  the  gi 

From  the  expcrimcnls  I  have  so  far  described, 
numerous  other  tests  made  in  tlie  same  manner,  we  It 
that  the  extreme  limit  of  the  lifting  power  of  very  st 
quantities  of  the  long,  fibrous  substances  which  mi 
lodge  in  traps  so  as  to  exert  a  capillary  action  is  wil 
three  inches.  Sponge  is  the  only  substance  known  to 
writer  as  likely  to  be  found  in  waste  pipes  which  ha 
lifting  power  exceeding  this.  The  limit  of  sponge,  t 
in  large  masses,  appears  from  the  tests  made  at  the  sj 
time  with  the  others,  to  be  8  inches :  but  as  the  gew 
shape  of  a  sponge  is  spherical,  and  never  filiform,  and 
no  sponge  large  or  long  enough  to  extend  upwards  I 
distance  or  anything  approximating  it,  and  then  do 
again  the  same  distance  into  the  waste  pipe,  could  posa 
be  squeezed  into  a  trap  without  stopping  up  the  waten 
altogether,  the  consideration  of  this  material  and  all  otli 
of  similar  form  need  not  enter  into  our  calculation. 

Tests  With  Traps. 
Thus  far  the  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  (^ 
air  in  ordinary  open  vessels.    The  tests  were  made  in  I 
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;,  and  in  a  temperature  varying  between  60  and  70 
es  F.,  or  the  ordinary  temperature  of  house  interiors, 
rnder  these  results  of  more  practical  value  they  should 
mpar<d  with  the  tests  made  on  the  same  materials. in 
ctual  positions  found  in  practice — i.  e.,  in  the  trap 
The  tests  were,  therefore,  made  both  in  detached 
and  in  traps  fixed  in  position  and  properly  attached 
I  drain  pipe. 

Tests  With  Ordinary  S-Traps. 

15^-inch  S-trap  having   ij4-inch  seal  was  arranged 
Dwn  in  Figure  287.    A  string  of  jute  >4-inch  in  diam- 


87.      S-Trap    having:   Its    Water    Seal    Destroyed    by   Capillary 

Action. 

vas  introduced  so  as  to  extend  from  the  bottom  of 
•ap  over  the  outlet  and  down  several  inches  below 
3ttom.  The  experiment  was  repeated  five  times,  the 
5  each  time  being  nearly  identical.  In  the  first  half 
e  the  water  in  the  trap  was  lowered  yi  inch.  Five 
es  sufficed  to  lower  it  i  inch,  twenty  minuts  Ij4 
; ;  a  half-hour  usually  sufficed  to  break  the  seal,  and 
three  hours  was  enough  to  leave  the  trap  almost 


I  quantity  of  jute  was  afterward  increased  to  i  inch 
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in  diameter,  which  was  the  maximum  possible,  inasmi 
as  it  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  trap  as  full  as  it  could  e 
possibly  get  in  practice.  In  every  case  enough  water  v 
drawn  out  of  the  trap  to  break  the  seal  in  less  than  h 
an  hour.  Two  minutes  generally  sufficed  to  lower  t 
seal  an  inch.  Hair-felt  emptied  the  trap  in  from  nine 
fifteen  minutes. 

Tests  With  Pot-Traps. 

A  number  of  pot-traps  were  then  tested.  An  8-inch  p< 
trap  having  3jS^-inch  seal  was  arranged  as  shown  in  Figi) 
288,  the  mass  of  jute  being  i  inch  in  diameter.  It  requir 
twenty-four  hours  to  lower  the  water  i^  inches.  T\ 
days  reduced  it  i  13-16  inches;  three  days,  ij  inchc 
seven  days,  i  15-16  inches.  After  this  no  further  chan 
took  place  in  the  trap.  Evaporation  was  too  slow  to  ma 
any  perceptible  difference  in  several  days,  since  the  tr 
was  not  ventilated. 

'  A  vessel  of  water  about  the  same  size  and  form  w 
the  8-inch  pot-trap,  but  freely  open  above  to  the  air, 
that  evaporation  could  go  on,  and  having  a  piece  of  jt 
i^  inches  in  diameter  hanging  over  its  edge,  as  in  Figi 
283,  lost  5  inches  of  water  in  five  days.  A  portion  was  c; 
ried  over  as  in  the  8-inch  pot-trap  into  the  vessel  belc 
but  the  rest  was  removed  by  evaporation  hastened  by  t 
capillary  action. 

A  6-inch  pot  trap  similarly  arranged  lost  2]/i  inches 
one  day,  2  5-16  inches,  2^  inches  and  2  7-16  inches, 
two,  three  and  five  days,  respectively,  after  which  no  a 
parent   further  change  took  place,  the  experiment  lasti 
several  days  longer. 

A  3^-inch  pot  lost  58  inch,  i  inch,  2  inches,  2^  inch< 
2%  inches  and  3  inches  in  one,  six,  fifteen,  forty-eight,  se 
enty-two,  144  hours,  respectively,  after  which  no  furtb 
change  took  place. 
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Figs  288-b  and  288-c  show  the  manner  in  which  the  un- 
%'entecl  "Sanitas"  trap  is  able  to  retain  its  seal  nnder  capil- 
'.'iry  action.  The  fibrous  matter  not  being  able  to  raise  the 
.ittr  high  enough  to  break  the  sea!.  The  horizontal  exten- 
■  11  of  the  unvented  "Securitas"  trap  combined  with  the 
*avation  of  its  outlet,  provides  similar  protection.  More- 
over, the  construction  of  these  traps  is  such  that  it  would 
lie  impossible,  without  special  manipulation,  to  so  weave  a 


Ig.   288a.    eiH:orit»B  Trap 
itlBl|)bou  TrniJK  IleNliilliiE 
Cupula  r;  Actlao. 

of  fibrous  material  through  the  trap  that  it  could  con- 
I  the  lower  with  the  upper  bend  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

c  the  former  within  the  influence  of  capillary  attraction. 

I  reasoning  was  corroborated  by  prolonged  tests, 
"hus  we  sec  that  the  effect  of  capillary  action  in  traps 
Khed  from  the  drains  is  similar  to  that  in  open  vessels, 

I  the  exception  that  in  traps  unventilated  no  percep- 
t  loss  took  place  through  evaporation,  and  that  after  the 

t  of  perpendicular  distance  at  which  the  capillary  force 
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can  act  has  been  attained,  no  further  loss  of  water 
ceptible.     In  open  vessels,  on  the  contrary,  the  draught 
the  water  goes  on  indefinitely  by  rapid  evaporation  aided 
by  the  distributing  process  effected  by  the  capillary  adion. 

Tests  of  the  Effects  of  Capillary  Action  in  Venti- 
lated AND  Unventilated  S-Traps  Fixed  in  Position. 
To  test  the  loss  by  capillary  action  on  ventilated  S-tr^ 
as  compared  with  the  loss  on  the  same  when  unventi!>lrf 
I  attached  an  S-trap  having  a  45^-inch  deep  sea]  lo » 
branch  waste  entering  the  soil  pipe,  after  having  half  fiM 
the  trap  with  jute  as  shown  in  Figure  288.  With  the  irap 
unventilated  the  loss  by  capillary  action  was  as  follom: 
In  the  first  five  minutes  J^  inch ;  in  the  first  forty-five  mi* 
utcs  I  inch;  in  twenty-four  hours  3  inches;  in  three  Jay 
3j4  inches;  in  four  days  3^  inches.  Thereafter  no  fuHhrt 
perceptible  change  took  place.  It  made  no  perceptiWt 
difference  whether  the  basin  side  of  the  trap  was  opcwi 
or  closed,  showing  that  evaporation  in  an  unventilated  tr^ 
is  practically  imperceptible. 

The  experiment  was  then  repeated  on  the  same  li^ 
ventilated  at  the  crown,  into  a  cold  flue  with  the  followin( 
result:  In  one  hour  s'/i  inches  had  been  removed;  inj 
hours  i?^  inches;  in  22  hours  zyi  inches;  in  two  dawjM 
inches;  in  3  days  3^  inches;  in  4  days  3^  inches:  i"! 
days  4  inches.  Thus  the  loss  continued  at  the  rate « 
about  yi  inch  a  day  by  evaporation,  after  the  outer  enJ* 
the  jute  mess  had  entirely  dried  up,  Tliis  rate  of  evapo* 
tion  was  nearly  double  what  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  assisted  by  the  capillary  action.  From  this  we  * 
that  ventilation  greatly  increases  the  clanger  arising  ''"J" 
capillary  action,  often  rendering  the  latter  dangerous 
cases  where,  without  ventilation,  the  seal  would  not 
been  broken. 
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'o  test  this  point  still  further  I  placed  two  ordinary 
rinking  glasses,  tilled  with  water  side  by  side.  The  first 
as  treated  as  shown  in  Fig.  284.  with  a  mass  of  jute  hung 
early  5  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  having 
ne  end  immersed  in  it  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  other 
xtending  below  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Owing  to  the 
leight  from  which  the  jute  was  suspended  the  water  did 
lot  rise  to  the  point  of  support ;  consequently  the  outer 
inn  was  dry,  and  whatever  loss  of  water  was  observed 
ivas,  therefore,  due  to  evaporation. 

The  glass  having  the  water  alone  lost  by  evaporation 
only  '/^  inch  in  seven  days,  while  that  having  the  jute  lost 

r,  or  four  times  as  much  in  the  same  time. 
Friction. 
n  consideration  of  very  great  importance  in  trap  con- 
slruclion  and  arrangement  is  the  amount  of  retardation  to 
Ihe  passage   of   the   waste   water   caused   by   the   friction 
against  its  interior  surfaces. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  quickest  delivery  and  maximum 
of  scouring  action  on  the  waste-pipes  below  the  trap,  it 
is  important  that  the  trap  should  afford  the  minimum  of 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  water.  Many  traps,  espe- 
cially gravity -ball  and  other  mechanical  traps,  are  so  formed 
*s  lo  greatly  retard  the  flow  of  the  water.  With  many 
l^ll-lraps,  when  the  water  is  permitted  to  escape  from 
"le  fixture  through  the  waste  pipe  "full-bore"  above  the 
■rap.  the  ball  is  so  forcibly  driven  against  the  outlet  mouth 
'f  the  trap  as  to  very  seriously  obstruct  its  further  pas- 
•sge,  and  prevent  its  exerting  its  full  scouring  effect  on 
'he  pipe  below. 

An  ordinary  S-trap  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  flow 
^f  the  water,  the  gravity  ball  trap  the  most,  if  we  except 
Certain  forms  of  mercury-seal  traps. 
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An  ordinary  bath  tub  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  243 
discharge  through    ij^-inch   waste  pipe,  9   feet  long. 
scending  perpendicularly  and  without  a  trap,  at  the  rate  ol 
1.4  gallons  of  water  per  second. 

An  ordinary  unventilated  ij^-inch  S-trap.  with  a  seal 
lyi  inches  deep,  will  retard  the  flow  only  2^  per  cent,  or  it 
will  discharge  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  one  gallon 
a  second. 

Another  ij^-inch  unventilated  S-trap  emptied  the  tank 
at  the  rate  of  i-i  gallons  a  second. 

The  same  trap  ventilated  prolonged  the  time  of  etnptjf- 
ing  the  tank  from  90  to  113  seconds,  thereby  retarditif 
the  flow  23  seconds  or  26  per  cent.  The  ventilation  abo 
created  a  loud  and  somewhat  terrific  roar  during  tlie  en- 
tire duration  of  the  discharge  caused  by  the  suction  of  the 
air  at  the  vent  opening.  Without  any  trap,  the  tank  liii- 
charged  in  73  seconds.  With  a  hinged  valve  trap,  unvoi- 
tilated,  it  required  126  seconds.  With  the  same  trap  ven- 
tilated a  very  much  longer  time  or  163  seconds  was  in- 
quired ;  the  ventilation  retarding  the  flow  37  seconds  or 
30  per  cent. 

A  4-inch  pot  trap,  unventilated.  required  104  second! 
The  same  ventilated  required  144  seconds,  or  38  per  KUt- 

A  4-inch  bottle  trap,  unventilated,  required  94  seconds. 
A  gravity  ball  trap  required  226  seconds. 

In  both  of  these  ventilation  reduced  the  flow  from  ]" 
to  35  per  cent,  by  calculation. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  average  retardation  of  the  dis* 
charge  from  a  bath  tub,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  scouf^ 
ing  effect,  caused  by  ventilation,  is  very  great  and  amoun" 
to  about  30  per  cent,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  wh* 
the  outlet  is  arranged  to  discharge  through  a  perpendicnlit 
waste  "full  bore,"  and  where  the  vent  pipe  is  she 


Friction. 


*  loDg  vent  pipe  is  used  the  percentage  of  loss  is  somewhat 
fess.  The  discharge  of  a  wash  basin  having  an  outlet  large 
owogh  to  fill  the  waste-pipe  "full-bore"  gave  similar  rela- 
tive results  for  different  traps. 


Summary  of  Ten  Objections  to  Special  Ventilation. 

I  find,  therefore,  no  advantage  whatever  in  trap  venti- 
^tion.  The  disadvantages,  however,  are  very  serious,  and 
'^ay  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows : 

(i)  It  destroys  the  trap  seal  by  evaporation  when  ap- 
plied at  or  near  the  crown.  With  S-traps  this  position  of 
the  vent  is  necessary  to  prevent  self-siphonage. 

(2)  It  can  not  always  protect  the  trap  from  siphonage 
^ven  when  newly  applied  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

(3)  It  increases  the  unsecured  area  of  the  trap,  making 
It  a  cesspool.  It  is  a  very  strange  piece  of  inconsistency 
to  condemn  the  cesspool  trap  on  account  of  its  unscoured 
chamber  and  yet  adopt  in  its  place  a  ventilated  S-trap, 
l^ause  by  so  doing  the  very  thing  we  wish  to  avoid  is 
reproduced  in  an  aggravated  form;  the  mouth  of  the  vent 
pipe  forming  a  sediment  chamber  which  is  not  only  greater 

• 

^1  extent  of  surface,  more  easily  fouled  and  less  easily 
cleansed  than  that  in  the  pot  trap,  but  one  which  is  far 
'*iore  dangerous  in  as  much  as  its  fouling,  even  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  involves  the  destruction  of  the  whole  system. 
^  have  found  by  repeated  tests  that  the  water  discharged 
^rom  a  large  outlet  basin  and  trap  placed  where  it  should 
°c  near  the  floor,  is  thrown  up  from  10  to  18  inches  into 
the  vent  pipe  at  every  discharge.  Thus  a  large  sediment 
Camber  is  formed  which  has  an  area  of  nearly  100  square 
Cliches.     Beyond  this,  congelation  of  fatty  vapor  fouls  to 
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an  indefinite  extent,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  he 
of  a  vent  pipe  filled  with  grease  for  several  feet  above 
sink  trap. 

(4)  It  retards  the  outflow  of  the  waste  water  and  il 
consequent  scouring  effect  about  a  third  when  arranged  I 
discharge  perpendicularly  "full-bore." 

(5)  It  complicates  the  plumbing  and  adds  to  the  daft 
ger  of  leakage  through  bad  joining  and  increased  imH 
rial. 

(6)  It  aggravates  the    danger  arising    from    ca] 
action. 

(7)  It  increases  the  corrosion  of  branch  wastes  by 
tarding  the  rapidity  of  flow  and  scouring  effect   alIo< 
sediment  to  collect  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  woi 
and  brings  soil   pipe  and  sewer  air  in  contact    with 
branch  wastes  to  take  the  place  of    the  pure  air  of 
house,  which  follows  every  discharge  of  the  fixture.  M( 
over,  as  soon  as  the  mouth  of  the  vent  pipe  begins  lo 
clogged  by  sedimcnl  and  grease,  the  air    current 
intended  to  produce  is  partially  or  wholly  arrested.  an4 
then  have  an  interior  surface  of  foul  piping  equally  ei 
to  corrosive  action  with  the  unventilated  pipe,  but 
than  double  in  quantity. 

(8)  Finally  it  seriously  increases  the    cost  of 
ing.  an  increase  which  amounts  to  as  much  as  from  fivel 
ten  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  the  plumbing  in 
and  indefinitely  in  old  work  in  which  the  trap  ventil 
sometimes  becomes  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
to  be  done. 


CHAPTER  XX.   • 


By  Passes. 


Fig.   289. 


One  of  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  the  complica- 
tion of  piping  due  to 
the  trap  vent  law  is 
that  it  renders  the 
plumbing  more  diffi- 
cult to  arrange,  re- 
pair, and  understand. 
The  proper  placing 
of  the  vent-pipes  of- 
quires  considerably  more  skill  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
han  is  expected  of  or  found  in  them.  The  result  is 
r  frequent  misplacement  of  the  pipes,  which  sometimes 
ns  undiscovered  by  the  plumber,  and  even  by  the  own- 
itil  made  known  by  foul  odors  or  more  serious  evils. 
s.  289  to  293  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  com- 
ion  leads  to  trouble.  The  vents  in  these  cases  were 
It  according  to  the  letter  of  the  plumbing  law,  and 
at  first  sight  to  be  correctly  placed,  but  upon  closer 
nation  it  will  be  discovered  that  they  are  not  only 
elves  utterly  valueless  as  ventilators,  but  that  they 
y  the  value  of  all  the  traps.  They  form  by  their 
ar  combinations  open  passageways  for  the  entrance 
ver-air  from  the  soil-pipe  into  the  house.  The  er- 
ppear  to  have  been  brought,  after  the  completion  of 
3rk,  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  health. 
se  first  five  drawings  are  from  the  "Sanitary  Engi- 
The  arrows  show  the  manner  in  which  the  sewer- 
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air  may  find  its  entrance  by  circuitous  route  into  the  dwdl- 
ing.  In  Fig.  289  three  fixtures  are  trapped  and  veuted.  Tfcl 
wastepipe  of  the  wash-basin  enters  that  of  the  bath-tuh  U 
side  of  the  bath-tub  trap.  Had  it  entered  beyond  the  m] 
the  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided.  But  inasmndi  1 
it  is  not  unusual,  where  no  vent-pipes  arc  used,  to  ent 


short  branches  on  the  house  side  of  the  trap,  the  > 
not  an  unnatural  one  for  the  plumber  to  make.     It  J| 
which  is  not  easily  detected  at  a  glance,  and  which  II 
never  be  observed  by  the  house-owner  or  anyone  who  ^ 
not  an  expert.     The  warmth  of  the  air  in  the  houw^ 
the  draught  of  the  fire-places  would  often  be  suffictea 
create  a  reverse  current  in  the  vent-pipe,  and  producCfi 
movement  shown  by  the  arrows.     It  will  be  observed  C 


By  Passes. 

the  tMith-tub  trap  is  vented  on  both  sides.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  increase  the  destructive  action  of  the  ventilating 
current  on  the  water  seal  of  the  trap.  An  S-trap,  having 
the  usual  depth  of  seal  of  ij4  in.  or  i^  in.,  would  lose 
this  seal  in  a  few  hours  if  the  current  were  rapid,  or  within 
two  or  three  days  with  an  ordinary  current.  The  water 
closet  trap  being,  as  shown,  larger  than  the  others,  a  cur- 


Plg.    292. 


Fig.  293. 

rent  might  easily  be  formed  over  the  bath  trap  simulta- 
neously on  both  sides  of  the  trap. 

Figs.  291,  292,  293  give  similar  examples.  In  all  cases 
the  mistake  lays  in  entering  the  waste  of  one  fixture  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  trap  of  another.  In  each  illustration 
one  of  the  traps  will  be  found  to  have  a  double  action  ex- 
ercising against  its  water  seal. 

As  here  arranged,  we  have  excellent  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing self-siphonage  of  the  wash-basin  trap.     When  a 
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to  suck  out  any  water  that  may  trickle  down  a 
from  the  basin  after  the  discharge.  This  ad 
the  more  positive  the  longer  the  branch  wJ 
greater  its  pitch,  attaining  its  maximum  with! 
dicular  position  of  the  waste  pipe.  I 

Fig,  294  exhibits  still  more  forcibly  the  absiu 
this  system  leads  us  to  when  we  attempt  to  earn 
pletely  in  its  logical  consequences.  We  have  U 
and  waste  pipes  for  three  simple  fixtures,  wha 
with  some  modification  from  a.  house  in  New! 
they  have  been  exhibited  with  pride  by  their  I 
These  fixtures  and  arrangements  are  repeatea 
several  stories.  We  have  shown  only  the  wJ 
pipes.  When  to  these,  we  imagine,  are  addJ 
sary  hot  and  cold  water  supply  and  service  J 
form  a  pleasant  idea  of  the  condition  of  things! 
waste"  ventilating  engineers  are  bringing  us  ■ 
tures  have  the  double  vent,  recommended  by  I 
sanitary  engineers  and  pUimbcrs.  The  uppefl 
a  flue  or  pipe  heated  by  an  interior  steam-pij 
and  is  called  the  overflow  and  local  vent  nin 


liv  Passes. 


5  in  the  hopes  of  rendering  themselves  secure  against 

--■liirs  resulting  from  evaporated  trap  seals.     And  this 

ic  of  the  air  supply  to  traps  through  overflow  pas- 

■     i^rt-aily  increases  the  danger  of  trap  siphonage,  as  we 

11  hertafter  show. 


Ker\'e  the  complication  of  the  plumbing  involved  by 
use  of  these  wriggling,  inlcrwining  venlpipes,  which, 
venomous  snakes,  lilerally  crawl  about,  ready  to  poison 
J]  as  pu2zle  and  alarm  the  unhappy  houseoWner  or 
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plumber  who  unskillfuUy  handles  them,  with  the  noxious 
vapors  which  they  are  designed  to  carry  off  in  their  bodies. 
In  the  economy  of  nature  the  serpent  is  found  to  have  cer- 
tain useful  purposes^  but  the  trap-vent  has  none,  and  should 
suffer  the  serpent's  curse  and  be  crushed  out  of  existence 
as  soon  as  possible. 

One  of  Boston's  leading  plumbers  said  to  me  one  day: 
"We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  *back-vent'  law  is  ao 
imposition  upon  the  public,  but  the  law  was  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  the  early  sanitary  engineers  and  the  san- 
itary engineers  must,  therefore^  be  the  ones  to  get  it  takeo 
off  again."  But  the  plumbers  are  doing  better  than  this 
remark  implied,  for  many  of  them  are  co-operating  with  the 
sanitary  engineers  in  their  efforts  to  have  this  burden  i^ 
moved. 

The  public  are  becoming  so  much  alarmed  at  this  increas- 
ing complication  that  they  arc  reducing  the  conveniences 
of  plumbing  in  their  buildings  to  the  smallest  amount  pf»v 
sible,  where  its  comforts  might  otherwise  be  enjoyed  in  per- 
fect safety.  It  is  throwing  an  undeserved  distrust  upon 
the  whole  system  of  water-carriage. 

Past  Experiments  on  Siphonage  Made  by  Hellver. 
Waring.  Piiilbric,  Bowditcii,  and  Others. 

The  experiments  on  the  effects  of  siphonage  made  am 
published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  before  those  I  hav< 
already  described,  were  made  chiefly  with  pan  and  hoppei 
closets,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  much  feeble 
siphoning  action  than  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  valve  o 
plunger  closets.  A  pan-closet  produces  a  very  slight  siphon 
ing  action,  and  this  closet  is  comparatively  seldom  use< 
to-day,  although  it  is  by  no  means  extinct.  Valve  an< 
plunger  closets  are  fast  giving  way  to  the  improved  form 
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of  hopper  closets,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  thousands 
still  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Even  when  the  bowl  of  a  pan-closet  is  filled  to  the  brim 
and  emptied,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Col.  Waring. for  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  by  means  of  a  plug,  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  downfall  of  the  water  offered  by  the  sides  of 
the  receiver  and  the  inertia  of  the  water  standing  in  the 
trap,  prevent  a  disturbance  at  all  comparable  with  that 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  powerful  flushing  closets.    The 
value  of  a  closet  as  a  flushing-tank  for  the  drain  pipes  is 
almost  exactly  proportional  to  its  siphoning  power.     The 
investigations  of  Col.  Waring  are  valuable  particularly  in 
showing  the  siphoning  power  on  branch  wastes  of*  the  dis- 
charge of  bath-tubs  into  the  main  soil  pipes,  an  arrangement 
extremely  common,  and  in  establishing  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  siphoning  power  of  the  pan-closet,  the  one  then  most 
widely  known  and  used.    With  the  basin  filled  to  the  brim 
and   suddenly  discharged,  the  siphonage  produced   imme- 
diately broke  the  seal  of  unvented  S-traps,  but  could  not 
unseal  a  vented  S. 

In  the  experiments  of  Bowditch  and  Philbrick  a  short 
hopper  closet,  the  next  in  general  use  at  that  time,  was 
employed,  and,  to  secure  as  useful  results  as  possible,  the 
closet  was  charged  with  water  from  a  two-gallon  pail,  in 
the  manner  usually  done  when  it  is  used  as  a  slop-hopper. 
Such  a  use  of  the  short  hopper  forms  a  far  severer  test  than 
its  ordinary  flushing,  though  not  severer  than  may  often 
be  produced  with  the  powerful  flushing  of  modern  fix- 
tures. More  powerful  siphoning  action  is  often  produced 
in  practice  in  houses  than  was  given  by  these  tests,  and  the 
deductions  based  upon  them  which  gave  rise  to  the  trap- 
vent  law  in  many  cities  must  be  radically  changed.  For 
they  showed  that  an  S-trap,  ventilated  as  they  did  it,  and 
subjected  to  this  strain,  was  secure,  whereas  a  heavier  strain 
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or  a  different  method  of  ventfng  may  break  its  seal  as  I 
have  described. 

The  experiments  of  Hellyer  in  England  form  a  better 
basis  for  plumbing  legislation,  inasmuch  as  his  tests  were 
made  with  those  water-closets  and  other  fixtures  in  com- 
mon use  in  England  which  produce  a  much  severer  effect. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


r  Toilet 


Wash  Basins. 

The  wash  basins 
of  the  ancients 
were  generally 
double,  or  provided 
with  pitchers,  and 
this  is  shown  in 
,  the  sculptures  and 
1  paintings  of  Egypt 
and  in  the  figures 
has  reliefs 
and  pottery  of 
Grecian  antiquity. 
Figure  294  shows  the  manner  in  which  these  early  lava- 
t>ries  were  used.  They  were  quite  large  and  made  of  sil- 
•er  or  copper  with  pitcher  to  correspond.  They  were 
itnooth  on  the  inside  so  as  not  to  retain  dirt  or  soap,  but 
sngraved  sometimes  very  richly  on  the  ouiside.  In  use 
hey  were  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  bather  was  obliged 
O  rest  upon  the  knees,  and  in  this  way  the  basin  was  used 
Is  a  bath  tub,  not  only  for  the  head  and  hands,  but  for  the 
•hole  body. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Prof.  Ed- 
ward S.  Morse  for  permission  to  reproduce  a  number  of 
illustrations  of  Japanese  bathing  appliances  from  his  most 
ilelightful  and  instructive  work  entitled  "Japanese  Homes 
ind   Their  Surroundings,"  in  this  course.      Simple    con- 
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veniences  exist  in  Japanese  houses  for  taking  a  h 
cold  bath,  as  we  shall  show  under  Bath  Tubs,  but 
basins  are  more  primitive,  "In  liie  country,"  saw  > 
Morse,  "a  Japanese  may  be  seen  in  the  yard  or  by 
roadside  washing  his  face  in  a  bucket  or  shallow  tub, 
at  inns  and  even  in  private  houses  one  is  given  a  coi 


Pie.  i»t-     Japaaese  WuU  Basln.t 


basin,  and,  a  bucket  of  water  being  brought,  he  uses 
lion  of  the  verandah  as  a  wash  stand."  The  one  sh» 
P'g-  295  shows  how  the  Japanese  of  modem  time 
petiiate  mediaval  customs,  the  shallow  trough  on  th 
corresponding  with  the  carved  silver  or  copper  uteii 

tFrom   "Japanese  Homes  and  Thetr  Surroundliica," 


Ir  Surroundlnca,"  bv 


The  Japanese  lavatory  consists  of  a  shal- 
1  resting  on  the  floor  at  tlie  end  of  the  verandah 
way  containing  a  copper  basin  and  a  stout  water 


BImpllcltjr 


Ither  must  crouch  upon  the  ground  in  order  to 
ttsin.  hke  the  people  of  the  past, 
r  itlustralioii  of  floor  lavatory  is  shown  in  Fig. 
Vas  placed  at  the  end  of  the  verandah.  "A  low 
formed  a  screen  at  one  side;  within  the  recess 
i  was  a  low  shelf  for  ihe  pottery  water  jar.    The 

■   inustre  by  Almi?  Humbert   Llbralre  de  THachetto 
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floor  of  the  sink  consisted  of  bamboo  rods  placed  da 
togelher,  through  which  the  spilled  water  found  its  wi 
by  proper  channels  to  the  ground  without.     A  paper  lai 

tern  liung  against  the  wall,  and  dipper  and  towel  n 
wore  conveniently  at  hand." 

The  ornamental  woodwork  in   these   lavatories  is  oil 


Fig.  S9i.     Jspaneae  Waah  Stand.* 


very  attractive,  but   the  waste   water   disposal   is  cxctt 
ingly  primitive  and  objectionable  in  every  way. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  moreover,  to  understand  liow  i 
Japanese  find  comfort  in  the  cramped  position  n«c«S 
to  use  these  low  set  wash  basins. 

Fig.  298  shows  a  form  of  lavatory  more  familiar  U 
It  is  a  private  house  in  Tokio  in  a  recessed  portion  of 
passageway  behind  a  suite  of  rooms.  Sliding  wind 
with  white  pajwr  panes  admitted  light  to  this  most  atli 
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t  and  carefully  finished  toilet  room  with  its  quaint 
vel  rack  and  neat  and  simple  natural  furnishings.  The 
Iter  jar  is  of  rich  brown  pottery,  the  dipper  of  wood  and 
t  basin  of  copper.  Prof.  Morse  says  of  it:  "It  may  seem 
d  for  one  to  get  enthusiastic  over  so  simple  an  affair  as 
►ugh  and  a  few  honest  contrivances  for  washing  the 
nds  and  face;  nevertheless  such  a  plain  and  sensible 
•angement  is  a  relief,  in  contrast  to  certain  guest  cham- 
-s  at  home,  where  one  wishing  to  go  through  the  rather 
;orous  performance  of  dashing  into  the  water  with  his 
ows  outstretched  finds  these  free  movements  curtailed 
the  last  degree  by  a  regiment  of  senseless  toilet  articles 
the  shape  of  attenuated  bottles,  mugs,  soap  dishes  with 
tling  covers  and  diminutive  top-heavy  pitchers  crowded 
>ut  his  wash  basin,  and  all  resting  on  a  slab  of  white 
rble.  Things  are  inevitably  broken  if  they  are  brought 
ivn  too  hard  upon  such  a  bottom.  After  such  recollec- 
ns,  one  admires  the  Japanese  sink,  with  its  durable  flat- 
:tomed  basin,  capacious  pottery  jaV  for  water,  and  ample 
ice  to  thrash  about  in  without  fear  of  spattering  the  wall 
per  or  smashing  a  lot  of  useless  toilet  articles  in   the 


>> 


This  comparison  is  with  our  portable  basin  and  pitcher, 
*  neat  Japanese  wooden  sink  taking  the  place  of  our 
mblesome  and  uninviting  slop  pail  with  its  perforated 
\rer,  upon  which  the  tormented  bather  is  expected  to 
ide  the  waste  water  from  the  basin  after  use  with  un- 
~ing  hand  or  find  half  its  contents  on  the  carpet.  Neither 
rangement,  however,  can  compare  for  a  moment  with 
r  hygienic  and  generous  city  lavoratories,  where  ample 
ace  is  provided  by  a  broad  slab  for  free  and  luxurious 
thing,  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  soap  dish  and 
ler  conveniences  on  a  special  shelf  above.  We  must, 
wever,   in  our  cities  sacrifice  a  portion  of  our  thrash- 
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the  waste  pipe  and  trap.     The  result  is  imperfect  flmhtl 
of  these  pipes  and  traps,  gradual  accumulation  of  lilth  1 
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ing  about  for  the  advantages  of  immediate  and  convenient 
removal  of  the  waste  water  after  use  by  the  mere  turning 
of  the  waste  water  handle,  and  thus  doing  away  with  the 
sink  or  slop  pail  receiver,  which,  whether  in  America  or 
Japan,  must  retain  in  its  corners  more  or  less  sediment 
from  the  dirty  water  discharge,  however  carefully  it  is 
cleansed  in  the  daily  rounds  of  the  chambermaid. 

Fig.  279  shows  some  of  the  simple  and  interesting  rus- 
tic towel  racks  used  by  the  Japanese.  They  are  made  of 
bamboo  and  suspended  in  the  various  ways  shown.  "The 
simplest  kind  is  in  the  shape  of  a  ring  of  bamboo  sus- 
pended by  a  larger  bamboo,  to  the  end  of  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Another  form,  and  a  very  common  one,  is  a  yoke 
of  bamboo,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  firmly  secured  to 
a  larger  bamboo,  confining  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of 
bamboo  which  slides  freely  up  and  down  on  the  yoke,  and 
by  its  own  weight  resting  on  the  towel  which  may  be  thrown 
across  the  lower  bamboo.  Another  form  consists  of  a  loop 
of  bamboo  suspended  to  the  side  of  a  board  which  is  hung 
against  the  wall. 

"The  towels  are  pretty  objects,  being  of  cotton  or  linen, 
ind  usually  have  printed  upon  them  sketchy  designs  in 
wo  shades  of  blue." 

Coming  now  from  the  appliances  of  other  times  and 
jeople  to  our  own  requirements,  we  find  the  form  and 
ronstruction  of  our  lavatories  a  matter  of  much  greater 
mportance  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  are  to  abolish 
trap  venting  and  obtain  the  cleansing  of  our  branch  waste 
pipe  system  through  water  flushing.  All  our  plumb- 
ing fixtures  must  therefore  be  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  flush  tank ;  that  is,  they  must  have  discharge  outlets 
as  large  in  their  clear  waterway  as  the  waste  pipes  to  which 
they  are  connected.  As  usually  constructed,  the  outlets 
are  still  altogether  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
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on  the  princtple  uf  the  dush  tank,  but  it  shuuld  be  »u  con- 
structed as  to  encourage  its  actual  use  as  such,  or,  in  other 
words,  so  as  to  render  it  more  convenient  to  use  it  properly 
as  a  flushing  apparatus  than  improperly  as  a  simple  open 
funnel  to  guide  the  water,  used  running  from  the  faucet 
into  the  waste  pipe.  Both  economy  and  safety  as  well  u 
convenience  are  dependent  upon  such  construction. 

It  will  be  found  on  accurately  measuring  tlie  clear  water* 
way  in  the  outlets  of  the  majority  of  lavatories  now  in  u 
that  when  ilie  space  and  function  of  the  strainer  are  co 
sidered,  the  etBciency  of  the  Hush  is  very  greatly  reduced, 
and  with  all  lavatories  of  the  older  styles  having  the  c<»" 
ventional  forms  of  basin  and  sink  strainers  the  amount  d 
waterway  is  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of  a  I'^-inch  pipe- 
A  very  short  usage  soon  reduces  this  meagre  openinft 
through  the  collection  of  sediment  and  lint,  to  a  stilt  smallcf 
stream.  The  waste  pipes  are  usually  ii4  to  ij-'j  inches  in 
diameter,  a  capacity  which  is  given  for  the  purpose  ol 
ensuring  the  safe  removal  of  the  water  delivered  by  two 
supply  faucets  running  full  force,  under  medium  or  high 
city  pressure,  and  escaping  througli  the  outlet  and  overflow 
passages  combined,  together  with  a  possible  simultaneous 
discharge  of  other  adjoining  fixtures  enlering  tlie  sai 
waste.  Now  a  half  or  three-quarter-inch  stream  of  wai 
water  trickling  through  pipes  capable  of  delivering  mai 
times  as  nnich.  fouls  but  does  not  scour  itiem.  I  ba 
taken  out  such  waste  pipes  and  found  them  more  than  hi 
filled  with  slime  and  filth,  and  in  places  where  the  pipe  r 
nearly  horizontal,  or  made  sharp  bends,  1  have  found  Ihi 
nearly  filled  with  the  putrefying  mass.  No  amount  of  tc 
tilation  can  cleanse  such  pipes.     But  the  sediment  was  soK 


and  gelatir 


..  and  would  easily  have  been  swept  away 


the  powerful  discharge  of  a  basin  filling  the  pipi 
bore." 


Wash  Basins. 

.5  already  described,  I  caused  a  piece  of  waste  pipe  in 
ch  coating  of  sediment  had  been  collecting  for  a  long 
*  to  be  flushed  by  a  wash  basin  constructed  with  a  large 
et  after  removing  the  plug  and  chain  basin  through  the 
of  which  the  sediment  had  been  deposited.     From  the 
'  basin  the  water  rushed  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  gal- 
a  second.     After  two  or  three  discharges  it  was  found 
almost  all  of  the  coating  of  greasy  sediment  and  slime 
been  removed  by  the  powerful  friction  of  the  water. 
:  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  scouring  effect  of  a 
am  of  water   (irrespective  of  its  size)   which  fills  the 
te  pipe  "full  bore"  is  entirely  different  from  that  which 
r  partially  fills  it.      The  former  flows  with  a  velocity 
force  determined  by  the  weight  of  its  entire  column, 
jnder  a  head  equal  to  its  perpendicular  length;    while 
latter  falls  without  head,  because  the  air  breaks  the 
tinuity  of  the  water  column,  and  then  the  velocity  and 
e  occasioned  by  the  head  is  entirely  destroyed. 
ow,  with  a  very  small  flushing  stream  an  S-trap  be- 
es equivalent  to  a  pot  trap,  and  its  fouling  tendency  is 
^eat  as  a  pot  trap  having  a  waterway  bearing  the  same 
X)rtion  to  the  size  of  its  body  that  the  contracted  basin 
et  bears  to  the  body  of  the  S-trap,  and  the  same  holds 
1  with  a  straight  waste  pipe  itself. 

§  the  first  aim  and  principle  of  sanitary  engineering  is 
emove  foul  matters  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  pos- 
j,  so,  in  the  present  connection,  our  first  care  should 
:o  see  that  our  fixtures  are  formed  with  outlets  large 
igh  to  fill  the  pipes  full  bore  in  order  to  accomplish 

result, 
[ad  the  framers  of  our  present  plumbing  laws  included 
revision  requiring  all  lavatories  to  be  constructed  on 
principle,  instead  of  insisting  upon  the  worse  than  use- 
trap  and  branch  waste  ventilation,  the  public  would 
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have   been  benefited  in  many  more   ways  than  one,     N 
reason  is  given  why  the  laws  should  now  continue  to  e 
with  these  serious  imperfections,  and  no  good  reason 
be  given. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  soon  the  good  sense  at 
public  will  demand  their  correction. 

Besides  the  important  sanitary  advantage  of  a  rapi 
discharge,  we  have  others  of  economy  and  convenient 
To  empty  an  ordinary  basin  with  contracted  outlet  r« 
quires  a  very  considerable  amount  of  lime  and  patienct 
The  result  is  that  people  fall  into  the  habit  of  waahi: 
from  the  faucet  rather  than  from  the  basin,  and  a  gri 
waste  of  water  is  involved.  A  quick  waste  and  convenict 
method  of  operating  and  controUing  it  results  in  a  saving 
water  and  very  great  convenience  in  usage.  A  knowledg 
that  a  sudden  discharge  of  a  basinful  of  water  through  tl 
pipes  acts  as  an  important  sanitary  measure,  after  the  ma 
ner  of  a  flushing  tank,  in  cleansing  them  from  end  to  en 
leads  to  a  legitimate  use  of  the  basin,  and  an  economy 
water,  a  consideration  which  the  public  in  times  of  drougl 
will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  leading  types  of  hxtui 
now  in  use  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  deal 
what  features  are  to  be  recommended,  and  what  arc  to 
avoided.  Such  a  classification  is  also  indisjKnsable 
enable  us  to  judge  at  once  for  ourselves  the  merits  of  » 
fixture  we  may  be  called  upon  to  examine.  It  systcmatii 
our  ideas,  and  in  this  lies  its  chief  difference  from  a  rot 
"cataloguing"  of  plumbers'  supplies,  which  oftener  restd 
in  confusion.  From  these  considerations  it  is  evident 
our  drawings  must  illustrate,  not  imaginary  types,  but  tbo 
in  actual  use,  in  order  lo  be  of  any  praclical  benefit 
guide  in  selection,  and  hence  wc  shall  in  most  cases  ■ 
some  special  fixture  a*  a  standard  representing  its  cb 
34B 


Wash  Basins. 

Classification  of  Requirements  for  Basins. 

The  ideal  wash-basin  should  possess  the  following  char- 
icteristics : 

(  I )  It  should  be  so  formed  as  to  permit  of  a  discharge 
rapid  enough  to  fill  the  waste  pipe  "full  bore." 

(2)  It  should  have  a  suitable  overflow  without  con- 
cealed or  inaccessible  passage. 

(3)  The  whole  of  the  fixture  and  all  of  its  parts  should 
be  easily  accessible  at  all  times. 

(4)  Its  outlet  passage  should  be  controlled  by  a  mech- 
anism requiring  but  a  single,  simple  movement  to  operate 
it,  and  the  minimum  of  strength  or  effort. 

(5)  It  should  be  easy  to  set,  and  have  no  parts  liable 
to  clog  or  get  out  of  order. 

(6)  Its  outlet  mechanism  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
require  no  fitting  or  adjusting. 

(7)  It  should  have  a  minimum  of  surface  exposed  to 
the  water  used. 

(8)  It  should  be  simple,  durable,  economical  and  pleas- 
ing in  appearance. 
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as  follows: 

Basins 
concealed 
flows  into- 


(a)  Plug-and-cliain  outlet. 

(b)  Waste-cock  outlet. 
(c3     Valve  outlet. 

(d)  Plunger  outlet. 

(e)  Floating-plug  outlet. 

(f)  Standpipe  outlet, 

(g)  Receiver  outlet. 
Basins  having  open  overflows  into: 

(a)  Funnel  outlet. 

(b)  Standpipe  outlet. 

(c)  Rear  outlet. 
Each  of  the  above  classes  may  have  for  its  snppl 

ordinary    standing   faucets    or    nozzles   supply)    "  * 
some  point  or  points  below  the  basin  rim. 
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Classification  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Basins. 


I. — Concealed  Overflow  Basins. 

This  class  of  fixture  violates  one  of  the  first  conditions 
c^f  sanitary  plumbing.  A  portion  of  the  apparatus  intended 
bo  carry  ofiF  waste  water  at  irregular  and  uncertain  inter- 
p^s,  by  which  it  becomes  fouled  without  the  possibility  of 


W^g.   302.     Section  of  an  AH  Porcelain  Plug  and  Chain  Basin. 


v<^^§$^:^ 


^.    303.      Section  of  Plug  and  Chain  Basin  with  Overflow  Passage 

Cast  with  the  Basin  in  One  Piece. 

leansing  through  water  flushing  action,  is  placed  in  such  a 
K>sition  that  it  cannot  be  seen  nor  reached  without  discon- 
lecting  the  whole  fixture. 

Our  first  subdivision  of  this  class  is  the  ordinary   (a) 

Plug  and  Chain   Outlet   Basin. 
"    Wc  see  here  (Fig.  301)  a  concealed  overflow  pipe  con- 
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structed  of  lead  and  so  placed  as  to  be  altogether 
sible.     Being  above  in  open  communication  with  the  ur 
the  room,  it  taints  it  with  the  decomposing  soap  and  fi 
with  which  its  sides  soon  become  coated,  and  this  odor  a 
the  fear  of  sewer  gas  leads  to  the  common  practice 
house  owners  of  stopping  up  the  holes  in  the  earthenwU 
leading  into  the  overflow  pipe  at  considerable  inconvi 
to  themselves  and  increase  in  siphoning  action  upon 
below. 


b 

^V*  The  ordinarj'  wash-basin  has  no  proper  Range  for  0 

^H  nection  with  the  lead  overihrow  pipe,  and  the  joint  in  I 

^H  majority  of  cases  is  not  a  reliable  one  at  (his  jxiini.    1 

^M  connection  of  the  lead  overflow  pipe  with  the  waste  f 

^M  must  be  made  above  the  trap,  and  must    be  wiped  i 

^H  solder,  so  that  two  joints  are  necessitated  at  the  oveiA 

^H  which  add   both  to  the  expense  of  the  work  and  W  I 

^^  chances  of  imperfection  and  leakage.     It  is  an  exceedii| 

^H  common  thing  to  find  the  overflow  pipe  wrongly  contKC^ 


FiK.   .103  bis. 


Plug  and  Chain   Basin 


tnetimes  entered  below  the  trap,  sometimes  attached 
ctly  to  the  trap  vent,  and  sometimes  connected  with  the 
tes  of  other  fixtures  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  through 
vent  pipes  an  indirect  avenue  into  the  house  for  sewer 
as  we  have  shown  in  our  illustrations  of  "by-passes.*' 
:  forms,  in  short,  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  com- 
uion  to  the  plumbing,  which  more  than  offsets  any  slight 
ng  in  the  first-  cost  of  these  cheap  fixtures,  and  they 
lid  never  be  used. 

he  plug  and  chain  feature  which  characterizes  this  type 
asin  is  another  defect.    The  chain,  lying  in  every  sue- 
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PorcflalD  Plug  and  Chain  Basin, 
ive  formation  of  dirty  water,  collects  gradually  in  the 
sses  of  its  links  an  unknown  variety  of  filth,  which  can- 
be  absolutely  removed,  on  account  of  its  irregular  form, 
lout  the  use  of  special  alkalies,  or  constant  scrubbing 
1  a  brush,  a  process  I  have  never  seen  applied  to  it  effecl- 
y.  The  length  of  wire  used  in  an  ordinary  basin  chain 
rages  six  feet,  and  has  a  surface  of  about  fourteen 
are  inches,  a  surface  which,  in  consideration  of  the  pe- 
iar  adaptability  of  the  form  of  the  links  for  retaining 
;  presents  a  very  formidable  area  nf  pollution.*  To  those 
sons  who  use  their  reasoning  powers  in  these  matters, 
idea  of  washing  the  face  in  water  defiled  by  a  chain 
nsfcrred  immediately  from  the  dirty  water  of  some  un- 

average   c^leanness  might 
--■'--•   -   ■•-  "-'-    wfilcl 
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known  predecessor  is  with  good  reason  exceedingly  ^ep^^ 
sive.  and  when  the  nature  of  disease  germs  in  water  befon 
it  reaches  the  sewer  are  considered  the  danger  o£  contagota 
where  the  pretiecessor  maj'  have  chanced  to  be  a  suflcrcf 
from  skin  or  other  contagious  disease  the  feeling  of  npvi 
sion  is  justly  increased.  The  chain,  moreover,  frcqaentlj 
breaks,  and  then  the  hand  must  be  plunged  into  dtrly  watCl 
to  remove  the  plug.  The  position  of  the  chain  and  ploi 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  peculiarly  inconvenient,  inas 
much  as  they  are  in  the  way  of  the  hands,  which  ought  t 


Chsiln  BaalQ. 


meet  a  smooth,  unbroken  surface  of  earthenware,  rathe 
than  the  hard  and  irregular  lines  of  the  brasswork.  If  tl 
latter  consideration  appears  to  some  trivial,  it  docs  so  oolj 
because  custom  has  rendered  us  callous  to  such  defects 
the  defect  none  the  less  exists,  and  acquires  importana 
through  the  frequency  of  its  repetition  and  the  constant  o 
of  the  fixture  in  which  It  occurs.  The  fact  that  tt  U  aho- 
gethcr  unnecessary,  cither  for  economy  or  for  any  oUie 
reason,  is  a  sufficient  argument  (or  rls  alx)litton.  Thus  i 
find  none  of  the  eight  desiderata  enumerated  in  oar  table 
of  refiuirements  that  the  wash-basin,  still  in  most  t 
use.  possesses. 


Pll'g  and  Chain   Basins. 


Figures  302.  303,  304  and  305  represent  in  section  and 
in  perspective  all-porce!ain  plug  and  chain  basins.  Fig.s. 
30J,  303,  304  and  305. 

Figure  306  represents  a  plug  and  chain  basin  with  a 
flushing  rim  supply.  The  disadvantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  quite  as  great  as  the  advantages.  Water  cannot 
be  drawn  into  a  separate  vessel  from  this  form  of  supply, 
and  this  is  often  quite  important.  Moreover,  the  flushing 
rim  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  the  fixture.     The  object 


I  Pis-  IOC.     Pius  and  Chain  Basin  with  a  Flushing  Rim  Supply. 

P    of  the  flushing  rim  is  to  cause  a  partial  cleansing  of  the 
sides  of  the  basin  by  the  running  water  before  filling. 

Constructing  the  overflow  pipe  in  one  piece  with  the  basin, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  302  to  305.  gives  a  great  advantage.  The 
'Unger  of  defective  overflow  connections  is  thus  avoided, 
-nd  the  setting  of  the  basin  is  very  much  easier.  A  closure 
■f  the  overflow  holes  of  this  basin  affords  an  actual  tem- 
porary safeguard  against  the  evils  arising  from  evaporation 
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of  the  water  seal  caused  by  trap  ventilation,  where  a  fiitltirt 
is  left  unused  for  any  length  of  time,  provided  the  oullfl 
be  also  tightly  dosed  and  both  closures  be  closely  watchci    j 
But  in  this  case  the  danger  of  damage  from  overflow  a^    . 
pears. 

Figure  307  represents  a  basin  with  a  plug  and  stem  outW 
the  earliest  form  constructed  by  the  writer. 


FlK-   SOT. 


Plug  and  Stem  Outlet 


(b)     Waste  Cock  Outlet. 

Here  the  outlet  passageway  is  controlled  by  an  ordins 
ground  brass  water-cock. 

The  general  type     may     be     further     subdivided 
three  kinds:     (i)    Tliose  having  perpendicular  waslH 
moved  by  a  rod  passing  through  the  marble  slab;   (2)  i 
having  a  horizontal  waste-cock  worked   from  the  frrmtfl 
the  stand  below  the  bowl ;  and  {3)  those  in  which  the  wi 
cock  is  operated  by  a  lever  movement. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  first  kind  we  have  the  s 
"Boston  Waste,"  Fig.  308,  which  is  very  popular, 
probably  no  form  of  basin  fitting  more  faulty  in  prin 
than  this.     It  contains  two  independent,   inaccessible^ 
invisible  foul  water  passages,  one  forming  the 
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passage,  and  the  other  the  outlet  passageway  between  the 
strainer  amJ  the  wasle-cock. 

This  latter  passage  forms  an  elongated  cesspool  for  the 
defilement  of  the  clean  water  entering  the  basin.  After 
using  the  fixture,  the  waste  water  escaping  through  this 
channel  deposits  part  of  its  dirt,  particularly  floating  mat- 
ters and  soapsuds,  all  along  its  sides,  and  leaves  it  there  to 
be  taken  up  and  applied  in  a  diluted  solution  to  the  hands 


Fic.  101.     Wulc-Cock  Outlet 


and  lace  of  the  next  comer.  Six  wiped  solder  joints,  one 
pult;  joint  and  five  threaded  joints,  making  twelve  in  all, 
art  required  to  adjust  the  waste  pipes  of  the  regular  Bos- 
ton Waste  apparatus  and  its  trap  below  the  basin  slab  can- 
not be  relied  upon  as  a  sure  seal  at  all  times  against  sewer 
gas,  because  we  cannot  depend  upon  its  always  being  turned 
off  after  use,  this  device  becomes  valueless. 

No  wonder  the  plumber  is  often  in  requisition  to  keep  in 
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order  such  complicated  machines  so  long  as  ihey  are 
lowed  to  remain  in  use.  Not  the  least  oi  its  defects 
that  the  passageway  for  the  waste  water  through  tbegmi 


Waste  Cock  Outlet  Basins. 

The  "Boston  Waste"  cannot  be  too  highly  condemned 
cid  should  be  prohibited  in  all  plumbing  ordinances,  as 
lould  all  restricted  outlet  basins,  because  with  these  al- 
wed,  no  proper  sewerage  system  can  ever  be  attained. 
he  great  extent  of  the  use  of  fixtures  constructed  on  the 
inciple  of  the  "Boston  Waste,''  in  spite  of  its  high  cost, 
lows  how  little  knowledge  the  public  has  in  these  matters, 
id  how  important  it  is  that  their  attention  should  be  called 

them. 

In  Fig.  309  we  have  the  Boston  Waste  complicated  with 
ill  another  disorder.  The  overflow  pipe,  instead  of  open- 
g  into  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  descends  and  re-en- 
rs  the  waste  pipe  on  the  inner  side  of  the  waste  cock, 
[lis  doubles  the  length  of  the  inaccessible  cesspool  be- 
reen  the  outlet  and  the  waste-cock.  Its  object  was  ap- 
irently  to  trap  the  overflow  pipe;  but  as  the  waste-cock 
nnot  be  relied  upon  as  a  sure  seal  at  all  times  against 
wer-gas,  because  we  cannot  depend  upon  its  always  being 
med  off  after  use,  this  device  becomes  valueless. 
Figure  310  represents  the  second  kind  of  waste-cock  out- 
:  basin  in  which  the  waste-cock  is  horizontal,  and  oper- 
ed  through  the  riser  or  woodwork  of  the  washstand.  This 
rangement  necessitates  encasing  the  basin  to  some  extent 

finish,  a  requirement  which  adds  another  to  its  many  dis- 
ivantages.  In  other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  "Boston 
^aste"  already  described. 

Figure  311  illustrates  by  a  special  ipparatus,  possibly 
iver  executed  in  its  entire  perfection,  the  third  kind  of 
aste-cock  outlet  basin.  The  fixture  shown  is  an  English 
vcntion  devised  by  some  one  who  had  seen  Mr.  Bunyon's 
wer  already  described.  It  is  useful  to  illustrate  the  evils 
^  over-complication.  The  machinery  is  moved  by  cranks 
id  levers  connected  with  a  pedal  in  front  of  the  stand. 
"ow  the  inventor  could  have  imagined  anyone  would  be 
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Waste  Cock  Outlet  Basins. 

found  willing  to  pay  for  so  complicated  a  piece  of  brass- 
wrork  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  device  a  lid  is  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  basin  when  it  is  not  in  use,  and  there 
is  a  thick  rubber  gasket  not  quite  so  large  and  costly  as 
an  automobile  tire  around  the  basn  to  form  a  sewer 
gas  tight  packed  joint  with  the  lid  which  is  held  pressed 
against  the  packing  when  closed  by  a  strong  spring.  Two 
waste-cocks,  one  for  the  main  outlet,  and  the  other  for  the 
overflow,  and  one  or  more  supply  cocks  are  used,  and  these 
cocks  are  connected  with  the  lid  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  the  lid  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  supply  and  waste- 
cocks  are  respectively  opened  and  shut.  The  waste-cock 
thus  does  not  serve  as  a  seal  against  sewer  gas,  and  a  sepa- 
rate trap,  not  however  shown,  would  be  necessary.  The  lid 
mechanism  would  require  the  strength  of  a  stone  crusher 
'o  operate  this  net  work  of  valves  and  levers  even  when  new, 
ind  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  inventor  that 
iirty  water  would  soon  take  away  what  little  mobility  they 
tiigbt  have  in  the  beginning. 
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(c)     Valve  Outlet  Basin. 

Our   next   type   of    wash-basin    corre- 
sponds in  principle  with  the  valve  wattr 
closet.     The  outlet   is  closed   by  a  \-sl« 
worl^ing  in  a  small  chamber  or  receiver, 
which,   like  the   water  closet   receiver. 
liable  to  become  clogged   with  sedimtnL 
Moreover,  the  concealed  machinery  neces- 
sary to  work  the  valve  complicates  the  ap- 
paratus, and  hke  all  machinery,  especially 
Prpnch 
Balh 
Room    Appavalua.-     jj^tjig  ,p  g^,   ^^  ^f  Q^der. 

We  have  further  subdivided  this  type  into  three  kinds, 
i,  e.,  those  with  (i)  chain  movement;  (2)  lever  tnovcmen, 
and  (3)  gravity  movement. 

Figure  312  illustrates  the  first  kind.    We  have  here  twOt 
elongated  cesspools  and  a  receiver  cesspool.     No  oTcrftur 
passage  is  shown   in   this  drawing,   though  provision 
overflow  is  of  course  as  necessary  as  in  any  of  the 
ing  examples, 

A  valve  arranged  as  shown  here  would  never  work  sat- 
isfactorily. The  slightest  impurity  adhering  to  it  or  id 
seat  would  cause  it  to  leak,  and  a  little  roughness  or  co^ 
rosion  on  the  hinge  might  prevent  its  closing  altogether. 

Figure  313  represents  a  valve  outlet  basin  operated  bjr 
lever  movement.    The  drawing  shows  a  double  bottom,  tl* 


lean   point    of    view. 


I    bath    tuh,    from    Joly, 
■recllonnes."      From    tha  An 
t.  especlaJIr  tbe   trapplnc^  ' 
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upper  one  being  perforated  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
and  forming  an  enormous  strainer.  The  valve  receiver » 
cupies  the  whole  space  between  the  two  basins.  The  amoua 
of  inaccessible  fouling  space  is  here  very  large  and  of 
liarly  objectionable  form,  the  many  perforations  and  comtrt 
being  calculated  to  retain  a  great  deal  of  filth.  The  waste 
water  escaping  through  so  many  holes  would  pass  wiihoul 
force  or  scouring  effect,  and  the  cleansing  of  such  a  strainet 
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would  be  practically  an  impossibility.     Some  overflow  p^^ 
sage,  not  shown  on  the  drawing,  would  be  required. 

Figure  314  shows  a  basin  of  the  same  kind  with  a  snalltf| 
receiver.  The  supply  enters  below  the  strainer,  whkh  il 
evidently  objectionable  for  several  reasons.  In  c 
tuation  in  the  water  supply  pressure,  foul  water  might  b 
drawn  from  the  basin  into  the  supply  pipes.  Moreover,  thf 
dirty  deposits  in  the  valve  receiver  would  always  be  mix4 
with  the  first  clean  water  entering  the  basin. 


Valve  Odtlbt  Basin. 
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Figure  315  shows  an  improvement  on  the  last  device 
because  the  receiver  above  the  valve  is  eliminated  alio- 
({ether. 

Figures  316  and  317  give  the  third  subdivision  01  otf 
valve  outlet  basin,  namely,  that  in  which  the  valve  is  ope^ 
ated  by  the  weight  of  the  water  falling  upon  it.  CoimneW 
on  such  a  device  is  scarcely  necessary,  it  being  sufficienilj 
evident  that  its  action  would  be  extremely  unreliable  ant 
unsatisfactory.  The  valve  is  made  flat  or  cupped  on  iU 
upper  surface.  In  the  latter  case  water  held  in  the  cavilj 
of  the  valve  is  supposed  to  assist  in  forming  a  seal 

Figures  318  to  326  represent  other  forms  of  V'aive  OvM 
Basin,  all  to  be  recommended  for  their  simplicity,  large  oat- 
lets  and  cleanliness,  there  being  no  fouling  chambers  at  the 
outlet.  Where  the  overflow  passages  are  accessible  for 
cleansing,  these  fixtures  are  in  all  respects  excellent 
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(d)     Plunger  Outlet  Basin. 


Our  plunger  outlet  basin  corresponds 
with  the  plunger  outlet  water  closet,  and 
has  its  defects.  A  great  defect  is  its  sev- 
eral inaccessible  fouling  chambers.  The 
type  may  be  subdivided  into  two  styles, 
namely:  (i)  That  having  a  solid  plunger, 
and  (2)  that  haying  a  hollow  plunger. 

Figure  327  represents  the  first  style.  The 
plunger  is  supposed  to  retain  the  water  in 
the  basin  by  the  friction  of  a  packing  ring 
of  some  elastic  material  against  the  inner 
mg.  333.  walls  of  the  plunger  chamber.    A  D-trap 

aq)propriately  used  under  the  plunger  completes  a  device 
which,  for  extent  of  fouling  surface,  cannot  easily  be  sur- 
passed. Fig.  328  is  an  improvement  on  the  last  type.  There 
ire  less  fouling  surfaces  and  the  outlet  passages  are  made 
of  smooth  earthenware.  The  plunger  chamber  is  made  ac- 
cessiUe  by  unscrewing  the  plate  at  its  top,  and  the  horizontal 
channel  below  the  strainer  is  the  only  part  that  cannot  be 
reached. 

Figure  329  is  a  still  further  improvement,  inasmuch  as 
the  horizontal  chamber  is  done  away  with  by  having  a  per- 
;iendicular  back  to  the  bowl.  The  overflow  passage  is  faulty. 
Kt  should  have  been  constructed  after  the  principle  of  the 
preceding  fixture,  or  better  still,  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
Mandpipe  on  the  plunger.  The  chief  defect,  however,  is  in 
baying  the  clean  water  come  in  contact  with  the  fouled  sur- 
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face  of  the  plunger  chamber.    The  valve  should  always  I 
placed  directly  at  the  outlet  opening  to  avoid  Uiis  defect. 


(e)     Floating  Plug  Outlet  Basin. 
he  object  of   this   device,    Figs.    331    and    332.   is    to 
Fay  with   the  special   overflow   opening  in  the  basin 
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walls.  The  plunger  or  plug  has  a  hollow  vessel  at  the  jM 
end  of  its  stem,  anti  the  receiver  is  enlarged  at  this  M 
to  give  room  for  it.    When  the  water  in  the  basin  approldj 


Plunger  Outlet  Basin. 


nt  of  overflowing,  the  plunger  is  buoyed  up  by  the 
the  water  seeking  its  level  in  the  plunger  and  float  ■ 
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chamber'),  and  the  outlet  is  opened,  letting  the  supeffln 
water  in  the  basin  escape, 

(f)     Concealed  Standpipe  Outlkt  Basin. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  the  same  as  the  floi 


Concealed  Standpipe  Outlet  Basin. 

lug  in  the  preceding  apparatus.  It  enables  the  spe- 
/erflow  opening  to  be  dispensed  with,  the  hollow  plun- 
id  serving  instead.  Figs.  334  to  336  show  the  stand- 
is  constructed  with  a  metallic  chamber. 
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Figure  337  sitows  a  concealed  standpipe  outlet  baj 
made  in  all  earthenware. 

Figure  338  is  a  very  complicated  form  of  concealed  stai 
pipe  Outlet  Basin  with  an  enormous  amount  of  fouli 
surface. 

(g)     Receiveb  Outlet  Basin. 

The  principal  object  of  this  device  is  to  obtain  a  qui 
discharge,  It  consists  of  two  basins,  one  within  the  oth 
the  inner  one  pivoted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  339.  in  such  a  ma 
ner  as  to  permit  it  to  be  revolved  by  means  of  a  projecli 
on  the  front  edge,  raising  which  empties  the  entire  conte 
of  the  basin  into  a  lower  basin  or  receiver.  Only  lialf 
the  receiver  is  accessible,  hence  it  inevitably  becomes  ( 
in  use. 


Plunger  Outlet  Basin. 
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II. — Basins  Having  Accessible  Overflow  Passages. 

In  this  class  of  fixture  every  part,  both  of  the  basin 
proper  and  of  its  fittings  and  passages,  is  visible  and  easily 
accessible,  and  kept  clean  from  top  to  bottom  without  un- 
screwing or  undoing  any  part.  We  find  three  subdivisions : 
(a)  the  funnel  outlet  basin;  (b)  the  standpipe  outlet  basin, 
and  (c)  the  rear  outlet  basin. 

(a)     The  Funnel  Outlet  Basin. 

Figure  340  illustrates  our  first  subdivision.  In  general 
form  it  is  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  but  it  has  the 
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Fig.  340.     Funnel  Outlet  Basin. 


advantage  of  enabling  the  entire  surface  of  the  lower  basin 
to  be  reached  for  cleansing  purposes.  The  interior  of  the 
outlet  pipe  may  be  inspected  and,  if  desired,  periodically 
cleansed  throughout.  It  is  intended  that  the  upper  basin 
should  be  lifted  after  use,  and  the   waste    water  emptied 
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into  the  lower  basin  or  funncL    In  case  of  overflow,  tte 

water  runs  over  the  edge  of  the  upper  basin  and  falls 
the  lower,  whence  it  esc^ies  into  the  waste  pipe. 
evident  that  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  lifting  the  basin  it  mijF 
be  provided  with  lugs  or  pivots  upon  which  it  may  be  I9 
voived  as  in  the  preceding  example. 

Both  of  these  types  are  altogether  faulty  in  being 
on  the  receiver  principle,  which  also  adds  greatly  to  the 
cost  and  danger  of  breaking.  The  receiver  is  an  cntinto 
unnecessary  complication,  and  the  basin  has  never  been 
largely  used  in  practice  except  in  marine  service. 

Basins  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  flusning  I 
for  connection  with  the  water  supply.  The  flushing  device 
is  added  to  insure  a  perfectly  clean  overflow  passage  ' 
ever  the  owner  sees  fit  to  operate  it.  A  leakage  of  i 
cock  at  this  point  would  give  rise  to  an  unperceived  waste 
of  water.  This  fixture  is  constructed  with  a  large 
on  the  principle  of  the  flush  tank,  and  is  in  this  respect  b^^ 
to  be  commended. 

(e)     The  Rear  Oxjtlet  Basin. 

The  basin  answering  all  the  desiderata  I  have  enumer- 
ated at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture  should  have  an 
let  larger  than  its  waste  pipe  and  conveniently  operated 
within  the  basin  itself.  It  should  be  absolutely  simple, " 
ing  neither  niche,  chain  nor  standpipe,  and  its  overflow 
sage  should  be  as  clean  and  accessible  as  any  other  parta^ 
the  fixture. 
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B)     STANDI'iPt:  OVEBFLUW  BaSIN  AND    (c)  DlRECT  OUTLET 

Basin. 


Before  1883  lavatories 
were  made,  as  a  rule, 
with  concealed  overflows, 
strangely  enough,  and 
open  siandpipe  overflow 
basins  had  not  been  intro- 
duced. The  first  basin  of 
this  kind  was  beaten  out  in 
the  winter  of  that  year, 
1883,  of  sheet  lead  after 
the  writer's  drawings  and 
afterwards  moulded  in  a 
local  terra  colta  yard  in 
yellow  clay  and  baked,  and 
Time  "Sanitas"  was  given  to  this  new  type, 
r.  Gerhard,  in  one  of  his  European  treaties  on  Plumb- 
writes  of  it  in  1897  as  follows : 

he  prototype  of  all  basins  of  this  construction  is  the 
tas"  wash  basin,  invented  several  years  ago  by  the 
t(  architect.  Putnam,  which  is  shown  in  plan  and  trans- 
section  in  Fig.  341,  and  in  perspective  in  Figs.  342. 
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343.**  This  devifc  is  in  many  respects  fundamenb 
ferent  from  the  kinds  of  basins  hitherto  described, 
distinguished  b>  the  advantage  of  having  a  simpl 
\cnient  and  sanitarv  construction.  The  basin  is  mad 
round  or  elhptical  and  has  at  its  back  a  niche  or  n 
which  IS  placed  in  clear  and  open  view  a  standpipi 


L 


As  this  serves  at  the  same  time  as  an  oveiHow  pipe,  \ 
in  it  a  new  form  of  overflow  construction  for  basil 
parts  of  the  basin  and  its  fittings  are  in  sight  au 
accessible,  and  it  contains  no  concealed  chamber  or  | 


Direct  Outlet 


as  is  the  case  with  many  of  iKe  basins  of  other 
les  for  the  collection  of  sediment.  The  overtlow  pipe  is 
ide  detachable,  but  can  nevertheless  be  easily  doaned  with- 
t  removal."  Mr.  Gerhard  then  describes  the  appliance  in 
lail  and  concludes  as  follows:  "The  many  acknowledged 
vantages  of  ihe  'Sanitas'  basin  produced  the  result  that 
great  number  of  basins  of  similar  construction  were  put 
Km  the  market.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  recog- 
led  advantages  of  this  kind  of  basin,  the  American  public 
le  fond  of  the  concealed  overflow  type,  and  even  the 
rommendaiions  of  the  leading  sanitary  engineers  have  not 


Fig,  3<3, 

1  in  bringing  this  type  of  basin  into  t 


gain,  in  •'Good  Housekeeping."  Mr.  Gerhard  writes  in 
"Much  the  best  form  of  hasin  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
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After  a.  description  of  the  basin  lie  continues: 
seen  tliat  the  great  desideratum,  that  the  fixture  shouldl 
as  a  flush  tank  for  its  waste  pi|x:  and  trap,  is  here  acca 
plished,"  etc. 

Fig.  344  shows  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  Saiu 
Lift 

There  are  a  number  of  better  basins  than  this  on  ■ 
market  today,  and  Mr.  Gerhard  would  probably  now 
unable  to  give  this  one  such  high  recommendation.  S 
the  year  he  wrote,  many  other  basins  have  been  built  i 
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:  outlets  capable  of  performing  the  work  of  the  flush 
and  many  in  which  all  cesspool  chambers  have  been 
led,  as  in  the  excellent  types  shown  in  Figs.  317  to  326, 
sive,  which  in  reality  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  es- 
ils. 

I.  345  shows  a  somewhat  more  complicated  form  of 
pipe  overflow  basin  which  appeared  later.  It  has  a 
ar  automatic  flush  pot  discharge.  ' 
e  standpipe  overflow  type  of  basin  has  the  disadvan- 
of  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  surface  exposed  to 
cashing  water  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
still  further  improvement  is  possible  in  which  even 
er  simplicity  is  attained  without  sacrifice  of  any  val- 
feature.  Figs.  346  to  361  show  a  number  of  the 
r's  designs.    The  exterior  surfaces  of  both  the  stand- 


Fig.  .346. 


Fig.  347. 


and  of  its  niche  are  done  away  with,  while  equal  ac- 
bility  of  all  parts  is  still  preserved  as  in  some  of  the 

described.  The  standpipe  overflow  is  simply  molded 
ith  the  rear  of  the  fixture  as  a  fixed  part  of  it  and  the 
arge  is  effected  not  by  lifting  the  standpipe  but  by 
iting  a  valve  of  proper  construction  within  it.     This.  * 

should  stand  directly  against  the  outlet  opening  iiJ 
ivall    of   the   fixture,   as   shown   in   these   figures,   so, 
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that  there  be  ab'solutelj  no  unnecessary  amount  of  surfa 
in  the  interior  of  the  hxture,  and  the  whole  valve  as  ii 
as  the  interior  of  the  overflow  passage  should  be  «a^ 
acce-isible  for  cleansing 


Stasdi-U'i;   0\e 
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The  mechaiiisin  for  controlling  the  valve  should  be  simple 
nd  its  operation  self-explanatory  to  the  user. 

Where  the  fixture  is  intended  for  use  in  public  places 
l«  construction  shown  in  Figs.  346  to  35,1  renders  it  im- 
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>5sible  for  anyone  to  remove  and  carry  off  the  operating 
•ass  work.  The  drawings  explain  the  manner  in  which 
lis  is  done  in  this  instance. 

For  private  houses  the  still  simpler  mechanism  of  Fig- 
res  346  and  347  suffices.  The  ground  plug  is  easily 
fted  out  for  cleaning  the  overflow  passage.  The  end  of 
IV  handle  has  a  downward  curve  which  suggests  and  aids 
;    slightly  lifting  it  for  easier  turning,  and  the  movement 


is  so  easy  that  a  light  touch  of  the  finger 
open  or  shut  the  outlet 


Fig.  809.       Fig.  MOl      Fig;  SSL 

It  is  better  to  construct  the  entire  fixture  of  hard  earto- 
ware  or  enameled  iron  and  in  one  piece,  as  is  now  custom* 
ary,  because  the  whole  fixture  is  stronger,  easier  to  sup- 
port, cheaper  and  better  than  the  comparatively  old-bsth 
ioned  combination  of  earthenware  and  marble  put  to- 
gether with  plaster  and  supported  on  metallic  legs  ot 
brackets.  The  use  of  the  enameled  iron  construction  to 
the  entire  ..::ture  and  its  outlet  passages  insures  safety 
against  a  pob  sible  fracture  of  the  material  of  the  outlet  by 
a  sudden  expansion  of  the  metallic  waste  valve  woik 
when  very  hot  water  is  used.  This  is  a  consideration  d 
importance. 

All  that  is  needed  to  support  the  fixture  is  a  few  screws 
driven  into  the  bathroom  wall  through  holes  in  the  bade  (rf 
the  fixture,  no  special  legs  or  brackets  being  required.  1% 
363  shows  the  section  of  the  outlet  mechanism  for  a  fix- 
ture so  constructed. 

Figs  356  to  361  give  other  simple  forms  of  the  writer's 
valve  outlet  basins,  illustrating  the  principle  of  a  x^alvc 
operating  directly  at  the  basin  outlet  by  a  ver\'  simple 
mechanism  which  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

THE  SECURITAS  BASIN. 

Figures  362  to  365  illustrate  the  writer's  latest  impfxwe- 
ment  in  basins  to  which  he  has  g^ven  the  name  "Securitas," 
for  the  reason  that  it  provides,  in  the  simplest  manner,  abso* 
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peculiarly  simple  working  parts  being  constructed 
enlirely  of  white  enameled  iron  there  is  nothing  to 
refinishing  and  nothing  of  intrinsic  value  to  tempt 
ssly  of  thieves  or  vandals  In  public  places.  There- 
Irttie  is  promoted  as  well  as  comfort  and  art. 
shining  white  surface  of  the  operating  mechanism 
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harmonizes  with  .the  color  and  texture  of  the  fixtore  itsdt 
and  presents  with  it  a  very  attractive  appearance.  When 
the  same  while  enamel  is  used  also  in  the  trap  as  shown  in 
Fig.  365  the  effect  is  slill  more  striking  and  attracitvif.  Tht 
whole  outfit  has  then  alwa\     after  any  length  of  usage,  ihe 


same  perfectly  clean  and  bright  appearance  as  it 
day  it  was   first  installed. 

Figs.  364,  365  and  366  give  perspective 
device,  and  Figs.  362  and  363  sections  showing  d* 
its  Waste  Outlet  Mechanism.  The  movable  standpipe  ow^ 
flow  and  ils  niche  are  done  away  with,  and  a  single  over- 
flow and  outlet  passage,  easily  accessible  and  con«nifflt 
for  cleansing  without  presenting  any  fouling  surface  W 
the  clean  water,  lakes  its  place. 

The   inierior  of  the  basin   is  entirely   unohstntctcd.  M 
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isswork  or  projection  of  any  kind  being  in  the  way  of 
ihe  user. 

The  valve  stem,  also  of  enameled  iron,  is  made  adjustable 
as  shown,  and  is  operated  by  a  simple  enameled  iron  lifting 
de\'ice  sufficiently  explained  by  llie  drawings.  The  handle 
consists  of  a  small  sphere  connected  by  a  yoke  with  a  lever 


viihin  a  larger  sphere,  and  the  lever  directly  actuatei  the 

"live  in  the  manner  shown.    The  weight  of  the  handle  and 

'cvcragc  aid  the  weight  of  the  valve  and  its  stem  in  fore- 
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ig  the  soft  valve  packing  tightly  against  its  sect.  When 
pen  the  handle  stands  at  the  dead  point  directly  above  its 
ivot  in  line  with  the  valve  so  that  the  valve  cannot  acci- 
entally  close,  and  yet  a  touch  in  the  right  direction  is  all 
lat  is  necessary  to  cause  it  to  close  automatically  and  noise- 
ssly.  The  form  immediately  suggests  the  correct  method 
{  operation,  so  that  a  course  of  lessons  in  handling  is  not 


The  valve  packing  consists  of  a  simple  soft  rubber  ring 
^Tung  around  the  valve  in  a  groove  provided  for  it.  The 
hole  mechanism  provides  the  maximum  of  strength  and 
mvenience  with  the  minimum  of  expense  and  complication. 

Tlie  operating  mechanism  is  easily  removed  for  cleansing 
le  outlet  chamber  by  simply  lifting  it  up  against  the  slight 
-essure  of  the  four  small  springs  in  their  slots.  It  is  re- 
aced  by  a  corresponding  reversed  pressure.  The  springs 
-e  strong  enough  to  prevent  all  rattle  in  use,  but  afford  but 
try  feeble  resistance  to  removal,  a  slight  side  pressure  re- 
oving^  two  of  the  springs  at  a  time.  This  method  of  re- 
oval  might  be  too  easy  were  the  parts  constructed  of  brass 
'  other  metal  of  intrinsic  value  for  the  reason  already  given. 

But  with  enameled  iron  having  no  selling  or  pawning 
ilue,  there  is  no  object  in  requiring  a  complicated  or  incon- 
siicnt  method  of  taking  apart.  Hence  the  economy  c>f  the 
rvioe  provides  a  special  feature  of  convenience  to  the  user 
^yond  its  usual  advantage  to  the  pocket. 

The  valve  is  guided  to  its  seat  by  the  two  small  sidehoms 
ist  on  its  outer  rim  engaging  in  corresponding  side  grooves 
olded  in  the  pottery  as  shown. 

In  virtue  of  this  arrangement  the  valve  cannot  possibly  be 
iserted  in  any  other  than  its  right  place,  and  the  whole 
rvice  becomes  automatic  and  fool  proof.  The  stem  having 
■en  once  adjusted  by  the  manufacturer  or  plumber  to  the 
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depth  of  the  basin,  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  done  by 
anjbody,  no  screws,  or  nuts  to  be  removed  or  replaced  in 
usage  or  cleaning,  no  rods  or  levers  to  be  manipulated,  and 
no  standpipe.  stopper,  chain,  or  other  obstruction  to  try 
the  user's  patience.  The  overflow  passage  is  made  large 
enough  to  admit  the  hand  for  easy  and  thorough  cleanii^, 
Thus  all  the  requirements  mentioned  as  necessary  to  pr* 
duce  our  ideal  basin  seem  herein  to  be  fulfllled. 


Of  all  plumbing  fixtures 
none  are  more  depend  em 
upon  a  proper  fonn  of 
discharge  than  those  into 
which  grease  anii  organic 
refuse  coming  from  dish 
washing  are  brought,  No- 
where is  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  flush 
tank  more  needed  than  here, 
because  in  no  other  manner 
ihan  by  thorough  intermit- 

\'- I      I     tent  flushing  can  the  greasy 

r.r>:     in  in.  i.iii  imimi m^  ui     '"^t'^i's     passing     through 

*oman    Bath,    from    Joly,  [hem  be  disposed  of  without 

I  rapid  clogging  of  the  waste 

To  remove  these  matters  from  the  dishes  used  in 

f  and  serving  food  hot  water  is  necessary,  and  this 

B  the  grease.   If  the  volume  of  water  into  which  this 

grease  is  led  is  not  sufficient  to  partially  congeal  it 

rry  it  through  the  waste  pipes  with  a  powerful  rush, 

^ngeal  upon  and  putrefy  in  these  pipes  until  a  seri- 

isance  is  formed.     In  ordinary  sinks  in  general  use, 

Ited  grease  dribbles   through  the  sink  strainer  and 

pen  the  inside  of  the  waste  pipe  and  in  the  mouth 

vent  pipe  and  all  other  corners  of  the  trap  before  it 

ipveled  a  rod  from  the  sink.     In  chilling,  it  forms  a 

Z  in  these  places  so  hard  that  it  is  subsequently  often 

■"'fficult  to  remove,  and  soon  causes  annoying  stop- 
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pages.  The  obstructions  can  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
be  removed  by  pouring  a  hot  solution  of  potash  into  the 
pipes  until  the  grease  dissolves  and  becomes  converted  into 
soap. 

When  proper  cleanouf  caps  have  been  arranged  in  the 
sink  waste  pipes,  an  obstruction  can  sometimes  be  reached 
and  scraped  out  by  proper  tools ;  but  such  opportune  open- 
ings are  seldom  found  when  and  where  needed,  and  llic 
removal  of  this  putrid  matter  is,  at  best,  so  exceedingly  of- 
fensive and  unwholesome  an  operation  that  it  is  usually  de- 
ferred so  long  as  possible,  and  the  foul  putrefaction  goes  oa 
in  the  waste  pipes  out  of  sight. 


Fig.  3aOa.  Cul.  WarlBg'B  Fluab.pot  Sink. 
The  late  Col.  Waring  was.  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  ^^ 
tention  to  the  need  of  constructing  sinks  on  the  principle  of 
a  powerful  flushng  tank,  and  he  invented  a  sink  which  I 
have  reproduced  in  section  in  Fig.  366a.  It  consists  of  1 
large  fiush  pot  which  can  be  attached  to  a  sink  of  any  kind. 
Col.  Waring  describes  it  as  follows :  "The  flush  pot  is  in 
entirely  new  departure.  It  holds  back  everything,  v 
and  all,  until  it  is  filled.  The  pot  under  the  sink  holds  six  oc 
seven  gallons.  Its  contents  are  then  discharged — the  whok 
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[>Iuine  suddenly — ^with  such  scouring  force  as  to  prevent 
dhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  waste  pipe.  It  is  entirely  simple 
1  its  construction  and  needs  no  special  thought.  When  the 
rater  ceases  to  run  from  the  sink,  the  cook  knows  that  she 
lust  lift  the  plug  of  the  flush  pot.  The  strainer  may  easily 
e  removed  at  will.  The  whole  interior,  then  exposed  to 
iew,  is  within  easy  reach  of  a  cloth,  so  that  it  may  be  kept 
s  clean  as  a  soup  kettle.  We  thus  secure  the  entire  removal 
£  the  whole  of  this  greatest  source  of  foul  decomposition 
efore  its  putrefaction  begins.  In  discharging  the  flush  pot, 
le  handle  should  be  raised  only  until  the  stop  strikes  the 
>wer  side  of  the  strainer.  The  strainer  should  not  be  re- 
loved  except  for  cleansing.  It  should  never  be  removed 
hile  refuse  of  any  kind  is  in  the  sink." 
Unfortunately  the  average  cook  is  neither  a  philosopher 
or  a  sanitarian,  nor  does  she  disturb  herself  about  the  dis- 
xiction  between  the  friendly  bacteria  of  decomposition  and 
ic  criminal  classes  of  putrefaction,  and  she  does  not  care 
bout  the  bacteriological  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  air 
f  sewers.  Consequently  she  is  too  apt  to  forget  all  about 
perating  the  outlet  plug,  and  there  have  been  instances 
''here  this  has  led  to  a  disastrous  overflow  of  dirty  water 
ver  the  floor,  and  to  a  simultaneous  outburst  of  language  of 
ixnilar  complexion  from  the  irate  cook,  followed  by  an  un- 
iremonious  discharge  by  her  of  the  Colonel's  offending  plug 
ad  its  consignment  for  good  and  all  to  the  demnition  bow- 
''ows.  She  also  takes  this  occasion  to  eulogize  unconscious- 
^  the  famous  sanitary  engineer  and  author  of  this  device 
a  she  wonders  how  anyone  could  ever  have  been  such  a 
>ol  as  to  plug  up  a  sink  outlet,  which  of  all  places  should 
&  left  wide  open  for  the  "instant  and  complete  removal  of 
*aste  matters  into  the  drains  as  soon  as  they  are  formed," 
id  to  add  insult  to  injury  she  lifts  out  the  Coloners  strainer 
:id  brushes  into  the  capacious  flush  pot  all  solid  matters 
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too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  strainer,  seeing  that  the  fli 
pot  outlet  has  been  kindly  made  large  enough  to  save  1 
all  the  trouble  of  removing  them  from  the  sink  by  hand 
The  sink  shown  on  Figs.  3W)b  and  366c  is  one  devised 
Mr.  Gerhard.  It  is  divided  by  a  perforated  partition  • 
forming  a  strainer  into  two  parts,  a  shallow  and  a  deep  m 


The  shallow  part  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  an  0 
sink.    When  the  deep  part  is  filled  to  the  overflow  i 
the  standpipe  it  can  be  discharged  as  a  flush  pot  by  E 
the  standpipe.    This  part  of  the  sink  serves  the  furAirfl 
ful  purpose  of  enabling  dishes,  pots,  etc,  too  large  fotm 
venient  handling  in  the  shallow  dish  to  be  effectively* 
in  the  deep  body  of  waler  furnished  by  the  flusbn 
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The  chief  difficulty  in  the  mechanism  of  each  of  these 
prices  is  that  they  are  not  automatic  in  action  and  the 
jrs  will  not  take  the  trouble  required  to  operate  them 
Dperly.  They  will  not  hold  up  the  plug  or  standpipe 
lile  the  water  is  escaping.  There  is  too  much  work  to  be 
ne  elsewhere,  and  it  is  too  easy  to  simply  remove  the  plug 
standpipe  and  let  the  water  take  care  of  itself.  We  must 
:ognize  this  creditable  desire  of  cooks  and  pantry  maids 


Fig.  S66d.     First  Automatic  Flushing  Sink. 


Fig.  366e.    Plan  of  the  Automatic  Sink. 

be  always  on  the  active  rush  and  make  the  mechanism  of 
r  flush  pot  absolutely  automatic  if  we  wish  it  to  become 
pular  and  practical. 

Figs.  366d  to  366f  represent  in  perspective,  section  and 
an  the  writer's  first  device  for  complete  automatic  opera- 
)n.  It  has  been  assumed  at  the  outset  as  an  indispensable 
>ndition  in  the  design  of  the   apparatus    that  absolutely 
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ice  MOC 


nothing  should  be  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  a 
of  the  servant,  and  that  by  no  possibihty  could  the  wa 
passages  become  clogged,  either  by  accident  or  by  desij 
In  short,  that  the  operation  should  be  entirely  automa 
and  that  the  form  of  the  outlet  should  be  such  that  no  so 
refuse  could  possibly  gain  access  to  it. 


of  Automatic  Sink. 


It  consists  of  the  combination  of  a  square  flui 
an  ordinary  kitchen  sink,  in  such  a  manner  a 
sink  of  the  ordinary  appearance  and  form  abovCjj 
ing  a  deep  portion  or  flush  pot  at  the  end,  wid 
matic  discharge. 

An  upper  or  horizontal  strainer  covers  the  i 
pot  and  is  hinged  to  one  end  of  the  sink,  so  t 
be  opened  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  deep  part  o: 
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he  sink  is  discharged  by  means  of  a  self-acting 
and  a  vertical  strainer  is  interposed  between  the 
:  and  its  siphon.  The  short  arm  of  the  siphon  is 
with  a  seal-retaining  trap  just  behind  thfe  vertical 

This  strainer  slides  upwards  in  a  groove  to  give 
)  the  trap  when  desired,  but  closes  again  automat- 
7  its  own  weight  as  soon  as  released.  Clean-out 
s  are  provided  at  the  trap  and  weir  chamber,  and 
cess  to  every  part  of  the  waste  system.  No  bones 
i  refuse  can  be  scraped  into  the  discharge  outlet 
)ped  into  the  waste  pipe,  because  this  pipe  ascends 
3f  descends  at  the  outlet ;  and  should  the  trap  be 

it  will  simply  cause  the  water  to  cease  to  flow 

I  the  obstruction  is  removed,  which  can  easily  be 
simply  raising  the  lower  strainer  and  lifting  out 

ruction  by  hand. 

peration  of  the  sink  and  flush  pot  is  as  follows: 
V  is  used  in  the  ordinary  manner  until  the  flush 
to  the  height  of  the  siphon  overflow.  When  this 
s  been  reached,  the  next  discharge  of  a  quart  or 
water  suddenly  emptied  from  the  washing  pan 
the  siphon  and  causes  the  entire  contents  of  the 
t  to  rush  out  through  the  waste  passages,  filling. 

II  bore,  and  scouring  them  from  end  to  end.  The 
tter  and  large  lumps  of  grease  will  be  left  on  the 
Df  the  flush  pot,  and  must  be  removed  by  the  serv- 
he  proper  manner,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  pos- 

removed  in  any  other  way. 

the  great  annoyances,  expenses  and  dangers  aris- 
n  the  discharge  of  sink  refuse  are  avoided.  The 
al  cost  of  the  actual  flushing  apparatus  over  that 
rdinary  kitchen  sink  is  trifling.  But  the  sink  con- 
;  own  trap.  The  trap  is  also  anti-siphonic,  and 
squires  no  back  venting. 
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convenieili^i 


The  deep  portion  of  the  sink  may  be  { 
for  washing  large   kitchen   utensils   which   require  d«: 
water  than  is  to  be  had  in  ordinary  sinks. 

Figs.  366h  and  366!  show  the  writer's  recent  impro 


■BePurllM"  BInk. 


ments  on  this  sink,  to  which  lie  has  given  the  name ' 
curitas"  to  distinguish  il  from  the  old  "Sanitas"  des 
The  advantages  are  greater  simplicity  and  economy  W 
much  better  appearance.    The  trap  is  a  simple  return  bi 


Sinks  and  Baths. 

I  the  flush  pot  as  a  reservoir  chamber  and  the* 
ijcast  limb  is  anli-siphonic.     Back  pressure  is,  as  we 
,  to  be  expected  in  l>asements,  and  not  siphon- 
'  The  flush  pot  renders  back  pressure  entirely  harm- 
as  Is  evident. 

le  weir  chamber  is  placed  preferably  under  the  trap 
the  whole  flush  pot  attachment  thus  becomes  compact 
,gh  to  be  cast  in  a  single  piece.  The  outlet  is  enlarged 
ic  strainer  to  give  more  room  for  the  water  to  escape, 
the  strainer  is  hinged  to  the  bottom  so  that  it  closes 
matically  and  cannot  be  removed  by  the  cook.  This 
I  of  trap  and  strainer  is  much  easier  to  clean  than  the 
form  of  bottle  trap  originally  used,  and  il  docs  away 
the  need  of  a  clean-out  screw  under  the  trap.  Fig. 
shows  a  form  having  the  weir  chamber  facing  to  the 
nslead  of  under  the  trap.  This  gives  room  for  a  trap 
-out  should  it  be  preferred. 


Fig.  3601.     PerspMtl' 


Baths. 

^366  from  Joly  represents  in  [he  ancient  baths  al- 
i  the  operations  practised  in  the  public  baths  after 
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the  exercises  o{  the  gynnuuum.  namdy,  mbbing  wM)  At 
Besh  brush,  massage,  nerve  adjustment  or  nuudpulatkn  ant 
douche  bathing.  These  processes,  imitated  in  die  East,  lit 
similar  to  our  Turkish  baths. 

Jafanek  Baths. 
Prof.  Morse  compares  the  bathing  facilities  of  the  Ji|i- 
anese  with  ours.  Whereas  with  us  ample  bathing  fadlitiei 
are  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  rich  pet^e,  in  J^hh 
"nearly  every  house  among  the  higgler  and  middle  classo 
possesses  the  most  ample  arrangements  for  hot  baths;  aod 


Fig.   36flJ.      Batb-Tub 


From    llDnr'i 


even  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  city,  this  convenience  is  not  wanting,  with  the  add«l 
convenience  of  public  baths  everywhere  attainable  if  (J^ 
sired." 

Fig.  366J  shows  a  common  form  of  Japanese  bath  tub 
with  arrangement  for  heating  the  water  attached  to  it 
This  stove  consists  of  a  small  wooden  water  barrel  hi*' 
ing  a  copper  smoke  flue  passing  through  it  in  which  char- 
coal is  burned.  The  water  passes  through  a  lai^e  bamboo 
tube  having  a  little  square  door  within  the  tub  which  tbe 
bather  may  close  if  the-  water  becomes  too  hot.  "Tbeit 
tubs,"  says  Prof.  Morse,  "stand  on  a  large  wooden  Bocc^ 
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inks  of  which  incline  to  a  central  guller.  Mere  ihe 
ther  scrubs  himself  with  a  separate  bucket  of  water,  after 
ving  literally  parboiled  himself  in  water  the  tcmpcraHirc 
which  IS  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  foreipier 
endure  it." 

Sometimes  the  bottom  half  of  the  bath  tub  is  made  of 
1  Fig,  366k,  and  tht:  fire  is  tht-n  built  directly  he- 


Fig.  3Mm.     Balb-Tub  wltb  Infililp  f]ar. 

i  it,  the  bather  standing  upon  a  rack  of  wood  to  pro- 
i  feet  from  burning.  "This  tub  is  called  a  Goycmon 
t  natned  after  Ishikawa  Goyemon — a  famous  robber 
i  time,  who  was  treated  to  a  bath  in  boiling  oil." 
Fig-  366ra  a  copper  tube  forming  the  smoke  pi[»e 
»  directly  through  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  bottom 
I  tnb  forms  the  fireplace,  a  simple  wire  grating  sup- 
I  tbe  charcoal,  Ihe  combustion  of  which  rapidly  heats 
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the  water.  A  shallow  pan  below  the  grating  forms  the 
ash  pit. 

In  Fig.  366nthe  bath  tub  is  in  two  sections,  separated  by 
a  perforated  partition  of  the  room,  the  heating  apparatus 
being  on  the  further  side  of  the  partition. 

The  bath  tub,  like  all  other  plumbing  fixtures,  should 
have  as  little  woodwork  as  possible  about  it. 

The  first  tubs  made  in  modem  plumbing  work  consisted 
of  a  wooden  box  lined  with  lead,  some  of  which  exist  to* 
day.  The  lead  cannot  be  polished  dean  and  therefore  al- 
ways presents  an  uninviting  appearance.  The  metal  is  also 
so  soft  that  it  cannot  retain  a  smooth  surface.    Next  came 


Fig.   366d.     Bath-Tiil)   in   Section,   the  heating  oven  being  ontslde  the 

Room.     From   Morse. 

the  zinc  tub,  which  could  be  kept  cleaner  and  cost  less 
than  lead,  but  is  not  so  durable.  It  is  never  now  used 
except  in  the  cheapest  kind  of  work.  The  copper  tub  suc- 
ceeded the  zinc,  the  metal  being  from  12  to  20  ounces  per 
foot  in  weight  and  forming  a  lining  to  a  wooden  frame. 
This  copper  tub.  heavily  coated  with  tin,  has  enjoyed  pop-  ' 
ularity  in  the  best  houses  until  the  advent  of  the  porcelain  i 
tub,  when  it  was  found  that  the  appearance  of  copper,  } 
especially  when  the  tin  plating  became  partly  worn  off, 
was  quite  unendurable  in  appearance,  and  quite  too  easily 
dented  to  remain  fashionable,  and  it  was  required  to  take 
a  secondary  place  in  favor  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  all  earth- 
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enware,  or  porcelain-lined  tub  with  its  snowy  whiteness 
and  its  icy  coldness  to  the  touch  until  well  warmed  up  by 
hot  water.  Cast  iron  tubs,  plain,  painted  and  galvanized, 
appeared  before  the  porcelain-lined  iron,  but  had  only  a 
short  career  of  usefulness,  the  paint  and  galvanizing  soon 
wearing  off  and  leaving  a  very  dirty,  rusty  article,  much 
despised  by  all  but  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

Cast  iron  enameled  tubs  are  now  so  well  made  that  the 
porcelain  lining  adheres  firmly  to  the  iron  and  makes  a 
very  beautiful  and  durable  finish.  It  is  not  so  durable, 
however,  as  the  all  crockery  tub  which,  once  paid  for  and 
properly  set,  will  last  as  long  as  the  foundations  of  the 
house  will  support  its  weight.  The  solid  crockery  is  even 
colder  to  the  touch  than  the  enameled  iron,  but  it  forms 
a  very  beautiful  though  exceedingly  heavy  and  expensive 
fixture  nevertheless. 

A  very  good  form  of  tub,  recently  introduced,  is  made 
of  copper-lined  sheet  steel  with  cast  iron  supports  of  orna- 
mental design  and  polished  wooden  rim.  This  is  an  open 
fixture,  light  and  easy  to  handle,  and  has  much  about  it 
to  commend.  Similar  in  construction  to  the  sheet  steel  tub 
is  one  made  of  a  very  heavy  sheet  copper.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  entirely  rust-proof  and  quickly  warmed. 
but  does  not  present  the  inviting  appearance  of  the  por- 
celain surface. 

Fig-  368  shows  a  "needle"  bath  standing  free  in  the 
comer  of  a  bathroom  having  marble  or  tiled  sunken  or 
dished  floor.  Jets  are  arranged  on  all  sides  as  well  as 
above  and  below.  These  shower  baths  are  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water  and  mixing  devices  so  that  the  tem- 
perature required  for  comfort  as  well  as  health  or  medical 
benefit  can  quickly  be  attained. 

Fig.  369  shows  in  section  the  construction  of  a  slow- 
closing  faucet  devised  by  the  writer  to  measure  and  econ- 
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used,  difficult  to  operate,  and  constantly  deterioratinf 
the  permanent  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
over,  with  ordinary  faucets  the  strength  of  the  sprii 
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evidently  be  greater  than  the  heaviest  water  pressure  ever 
likely  to  be  used  on  the  faucet  valve,  so  that  a  considerable 
waste  of  power  is  necessary ;  and,  since  the  life  of  the  spring 
is  gradually  exhausted  with  age,  and  the  pressure  is  liable 
to  be  varied  in  the  water  mains,  either  permanently  or 
temporarily,  the  faucet  is  soon  liable  to  leak.  Moreover, 
the  wearing  of  the  packing  required  around  the  valve  stem 
of  ordinary  faucets  is  a  constant  source  of  leakage  and 
annoyance.  In  using  them  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
exert  a  considerable  strain  of  the  fingers  in  overcoming 
the  pressure  of  the  heavy  spring,  but  to  sustain  the  strain 
during  the  whole  time  the  water  is  running.  This  proves 
to  be  so  very  inconvenient  (especially  when,  with  hot-water 
faucets,  the  handle  becomes  so  hot  as  to  burn  the  fingers) 
that  all  kinds  of  devices  are  resorted  to  to  tie  the  handle 
down,  and  thus  the  whole  object  of  the  device,  for  insuring 
against  water  waste,  is  frustrated.  When  the  handle  is 
suddenly  released,  a  severe  shock  is  sustained  by  the  recoil 
of  the  spring,  which  injures  and  sometimes  bursts  the  water 
pipes. 

This  faucet  is  designed  to  do  away  with  these  difficulties. 
A  slight  touch  of  the  handle,  with  instant  release,  is  suf- 
ficient, with  the  exercise  of  very  little  power,  to  draw  any 
desired  amount  of  water,  from  a  quart  to  a  couple  of 
gallons,  from  this  faucet.  The  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a 
lever  and  moves  forward  in  an  arc  in  the  direction  of 
the  nozzle.  Drawing  the  handle  down  through  the  com- 
plete quarter  circle  opens  the  valve  completely  and  gives 
the  whole  amount  of  water  for  which  the  faucet  is  orig- 
i  ^lly  adjusted  when  set.  Turning  the  handle  through  a 
half  or  a  quarter  of  this  arc  gives  correspondingly  a  half 
or  a  quarter  of  this  amount  of  water,  and  thus  a  very 
great  saving  of  water  is  effected,  an  advantage  which  the 
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melc red-house  owner  and  the  water  companies  greatly  ap- 
preciate. 

Moreover,  the  user  is  enabled  to  make  use  of  ihtf  wstcf 
wliile  it  is  running,  and  thus  avoid  the  annoying  waste  of 
lime ,  necessary  with  other  self-closing  faucets  in  holding 
the  handle  down. 

A  small  adjusting  screw  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  under  the  spring,  by  means  of  which  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  delivered  at  each  full  opening  of  the  hancUe 
i»  regulated  when  the  faucet  is  set.  It  is  best  to  regnlalt 
the  amount  by  the  capacity  of  the  basin  it  serves,  up  to 
overflow  point.  This  faucet  closes  slowly  automatically, 
and  cannot  hammer  under  the  heaviest  pressure  ever 
Hence  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  swelling  or  burstiog 
of  pipes  through  its  use. 

The  spring  chamber  is  closed  by  a  floating  valve,  which 
opens  when  the  water  is  turned  off  of  the  house;  and  all 
parts  of  the  faucet  are  then  drained  off,  rendering  damage 
by  frost  impossible. 

Instead  of  packing  around  the  valve  stem,  the  prindpte 
of  water  suction  is  employed  in  this  faucet  to  make  tight 
The  closing  of  the   faucet   is  slow,  direct  ami   soft. 
does  not  come   to  its   seat  with  the  turning   or  grim 
movement  which  ordinarily  cuts  away  washers  at  the  seat 

The  difficulty,  however,  with  this  device,  in  common 
with  all  hydraulic  devices  depending  upon  close-fitting 
phmgers  for  their  operation,  is  a  liability  to  stick  in  gritty 
waters.  Hence  they  should  only  be  used  where  the  watCf 
supply  is  pure  or  well  filtered,  as  is  now  not  uncommon. 
and  as  indeed  always  should  be  the  case  everywhere. 
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fingers  were  used  before  the  i4tli  century  in  place  of  spoo 
and  forks. 

tig-  Tiy^  is  Viollet  le  Due's  restoration  of  the  famo 
baths  of  Caracalla.  These  cniitained  magnificent  swimmi] 
halls  of  cold,  hot  and  tepid  water.  The  picture  shows  i 
"frigidariiim"  or  great  cold  water  bath,  which  is  the  large 
in  the  establishment.  It  is  open  to  the  sky  under  tlie  p 
ciple  that  protection  from  rain  is  unnecessary  for  balbd 
in  cold  water  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Rome, 

The  warm  bath,  "■tepidariiim,"  seen  in  the  vii 
the  great  arches,  is  roofed  over,  as  is  also  the  hot  b 
"caldarium." 

Fig.  373  represents  a  Japanese  public  bath. 

Figs.  374  and  375  show  a  beautiful  little  German  p 
bath   from   the   Berlin  "Skizzen   Buch,"     The   fa(^dn  II 
treated   with  rich   colors   in   Pompeian   design.     The  |i 
shows  the  entrance  terrace  in  front,  reception  rooms,  fl 
for  iadies  and  the  other  for  gentlemen,  at  the  rigl 
left  of  the  entrance;  a  small  buffet  and  dining  room  I 
joining  the  entrance,  with  connecting  kitchen,  a  largest 
central  swimming  bath,  and  dressing  rooms,  and  sep 
small  bathing  rooms  for  men  and  women,  and  a  C 
piazza  in  the  rear  for  use  after  the  bath. 

KIbb.  ;iTS  n  snd  :i7n  B  UTP  from  .Tpiih  l,.>.jn  Rcroin.--. 
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Water  Closets, 


Dr.  John  S.  Billings  re- 
fers* in  llie  I'opular  Sci- 
I  eiice  Monthly  o£  January, 
J889,  to  two  old  English 
pampiikls  which  contain 
the  first  description  and 
illastrations  of  a  water 
I  doset  which  had  appeared 
s.ince  the  days  of  old 
Rome.  They  were  written 
in  1596  and  described  by 
their  author  as  "A  New 
Discourse  of  a  Stale  Sub- 
ject." and  as  an  ■'Anat- 
omy" wherein  is  described 
"plainly,  openly  and  dem- 
onstratively declared,  ex- 
plained and  eliquidated 
how  unsavory  places  may 
be  made  sweet,  noisome 
made  wholesome,  filthy  places  made  cleanly.  Pub- 
r  the  common  benefit  of  builders,  housekeepers  and 
imers,  by  T.  C,  traveller,  apprentise  in  poetry,  prac- 
I  music,"  etc.  The  author,  John  Harrington,  de- 
Itis  water  closet,  his  picture  of  which  we  have  re- 
d  in  Fig.  376,  in  the  following  quaint  but  rather 

points    of    View,"       Popular 


Earllpft     T"orm      of 
App.iralus  Since  Iha 
Borne,     (Trom  the  Popj- 
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unnecessarily  strong  language :  "When  1  have  found,  not 
only  in  mine  own  poor  confused  cottage,  but  even  i 
goodliest  and  stateliest  palaces  of  this  realm.  notwillisUnd- 
ing  all  our  provisions  of  vaults,  of  sluices,  of  gates,  of  patoi 
of  poor  folks  in  sweeping  and  scouring,  yet  still  this  same 
whoreson,  saucy  stink.  I  began  to  conceive  such  a  malice 
against  all  tlie  race  of  them  that  I  vowed  to  be  at  deaOh 
feud  with  ihem  till  I  had  brought  some  of  the  chiefesi  o 
them  to  utter  confusion,  and  conferring  some  principles  a 
philosophy  I  had  read,  and  some  conveyances  of  archit« 
ture  I  had  seen,  with  some  devices  of  others  I  had  heard 
and  some  practices  of  mine  own  I  had  paid  for.  I  found  o 
this  way  that  is  after  described  and  a  marvelous  easy  i 
cheap  way  it  is. 

"Here  is  the  same,  all  put  together  that  the  ' 
may  see  if  it  be  well.  A,  the  cistern;  b,  the  little  was 
therein;  c,  the  supply  pipe;  d,  the  seat  boanl;  e.  the  pip 
that  comes  from  the  cistern ;  f,  the  screw  ( to  start  t 
flush);  g,  the  scallop  shell  to  cover  it  when  it  is  i 
down:  H,  the  stool  pot  (or  receiver);  i.  the  stopple  ( 
plug) ;  k,  the  current  (or  flushing  stream)  ;  1,  the  sluii 
(or  waste  pipe) ;  m,  N,  the  vault  into  which  it  falb 
always  remember  that  the  servant  at  noon  and  at  nigl 
empty  it,  and  leave  it  half  a  foot  deep  in  fair  water." 

Fig.  37y  shows  quite  a  different  style  of  closet  eqml 
interesting  and  curious,  but  more  decorative,  though  i 
considerably  earlier  date  and  not  so  sanitary.  It  is  flit 
illustrative  of  the  somewhat  pompous  and  pretenii 
Roman  architecture  with  its  curved  ihrone-like  back  i 
royal  carved  lions'  legs.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  L 
in  Paris. 

Fig.  378  shows  the  construction  of  latrines  in  the  p 
of  Courcy,  France,  in   the   13th  century.     Tliey  wwei 
ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  odor  : 


ivenience.  They  were  built  in  the  interior  angle  be- 
n  a  lower  and  the  main  buildinjr  in  such  a  location  that 
raste  matters  were  received  in  a  rockv  crevice  in  the 
t  surrrjuniling  the  castle.     The  closet  room  adjoined 


Fig,  377, 


ageway  communicating  with  ihe  chambers  and  the 
in  the  plan  B  is  the  main  building.  C  the  lower. 
Oie  wall  of  ihe  former  to  that  of  the  latter  the  wall 
ras  built  on  corbels  to  mask  the  water  closet  seat  E. 
is  a  urinal  with  its  pipe  shown  in  the  elevation  H  at 
out  below  the  small  window  G.  I  is  a  section  iook- 
gwrard  the   window  and   showing  the  seat  and  win- 
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dow  in  elevation.  Thus  the  closet  room  was  quUe4l 
to  the  air  both  ahove  and  below,  and  secured  perfccl  vi 
la  t  ion. 


The  next  Fig.  379  shows  a  closet  in  the  castle  of 
perg  which  still  exists  intact,  and  which  like  that 


!eof  L^ 
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rges  directly  into  the  open  air.  The  seat  is  carried 
racket  projecting  clear  of  the  wall  and  is  covered 
r  stone  nichework  shown  in  plan  and  perspective. 


^chateaux  of  the  middle  ages  were  also  provided  with 
bcsspools  which  were  the  subject  of  great  care  on 


Fie  3SI).  Latrines  In  the  Chatuau  da  Uarcoucsli.  Frsoa 
the  part  of  the  builders.  Tliey  were  vaults  in  star 
well   ventilated,  with  doors   for  cleaning  out. 


a  Dlctlunurj'  of    \rvliitecture 


SSI.      Latr  n. 


I        r       nai    Fm 


cd   to  shelter   large  garrisons,   there   was  always  a 
|te  tower  or  structure  reserved  for  the  latrines.  Fig. 

Tln[|M  If  Due's  nicdoDnry  of  Archlleciure 
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380  shows  the  latrines  of  the  chateau  de  Marcoussb  i 
France,  built  in  the  13th  century,  built  in  a  narrow  struc 
ture  opening  upon  a  small  court.  Several  closets  (fow 
in  this  case)  were  placed  side  by  side  on  each  storj-  and 
were  connected  by  long  chutes  with  the  cesspool  shown 
the  bottom.  The  building  was  open  freely  to  the  air  on 
one  side  from  top  to  bottom,  and  on  the  opposite  side  w» 
provided  with  a  large  window  as  shown. 

The  next,  Fig.  381,  shows  the  latrines  in  the  castle  of 
Pierrefonds,  built  in  the  15th  century,  to  which  a  tower  ad* 
joining  the  rooms  of  the  garrison  was  entirely  devoted,  A 
is  a  plan  at  the  level  of  the  ground  and  of  the  cesspgol 
C  is  the  clean-out  door.  D  a  ventilator.  E  is  a  stone  piri- 
form in  the  centre  of  the  cesspool  to  facilitate  emptying; 
B  is  a  plan  of  the  first  floor.  F  is  a  passageway  I 
from  the  chamber  G  to  the  closet  room  H,  which  hu  I 
suite  of  four  latrines  at  I,  and  the  chute  L.  which  s 


the  latrines  in  the  stories  above.  The  passageways  F,  CM 
necting  the  various  rooms  with  the  latrines  were  proviiki 
with  doors  at  both  ends  and  were  well  ventilated,  as  WB 
also  the  latrines  themselves,  which,  moreover,  were  eafl( 
emptied  from  time  to  time;  and  thus  these  mediaen 
arrangements  were  really  very  much  better  than  the  n 
able  structures  with  their  abominable  cesspools  which  ser 
us  in  the  average  country  towns  of  the  present  day. 

Violet  le  Due,  in  giving  us  these  descriptions  of  llie  Ii 
rines  of  mediaeval  castles,  warns  his  readers  against  tl 
stories  about  "oubliettes,"  with  which  the  modem  gaA 
beguiles  amateurs  in  their  visits  to  these  feudal  ruins,  d 
scribing  how  the  cruel  lords  designed  litem  as  places  £rt 
which  they  hustled  their  unsuspecting  enemies  into  i 
abyss  below.  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  he  says,  tin 
"oubliettes,"  the  descriptions  of  whose  horrors  so  stroc ' 
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'.  the  visitor,  are  nothing  more  than  very  common  place 
les,  just  as  many  of  the  chambers  of  torture  pointed 
)y  the  guides  are  nothing  but  ordinary  kitchens. 

Classification  of  Requirements. 

le  ideal  water-closet  should  possess  the  following  char- 
istics  relating  to:  (i)  the  method  of  flushing;  (2) 
:orm;  (3)  the  material;  (4)  the  construction,  includ- 
nethods  of  connecting  with  soil  and  supply  pipes,  and 
isions  for  ventilation;  (5)  the  cost;  and  (6)  the  ap- 
ance. 

(i.)     The  Flushing. 

)     Should  be  so  contrived  as  to  thoroughly  remove  all 

e  matter  immediately  and  carry  it  completely  into  the 

e-pipe. 

0     Should  pass  through  the  closet  rapidly  and  concen- 

d  in  a  mass  or  large  volume  so  as  to  act  powerfully  in 

ling  the  closet  and  drains. 

)     Should  thoroughly  scour  all  parts  of  the  closet  and 

I)     Should  act  noiselessly. 

)     Should  be  effected  by  a  single  simple    movement, 

require  the  minimum  of  strength  or  effort. 

)     Should  be  effected  without  spattering. 

l)     Should  do  the  work  with  the  minimum  of  water. 

(2.)     The  Form. 

.)  Should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  the  extent  of 
ace  to  be  flushed  as  small  as  possible  to  facilitate  the 
ring,  and  there  should  be  no  surface,  angle,  or  corner 
h  does  not  receive  the  scouring. 
)  Should  be  compact,  allowing  the  closet  to  be  put  in 
imallest  possible  space. 
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(c)  The  level  of  the  standing  water  in  the  bowl  should 
not  be  over  six  inches  below  the  top  of  the  do6€t  bowL 

(d)  The  sides  of  the  bowl  above  the  water  level  should 
be  substantially  perpendicular. 

(e)  The  form  of  the  bowl  and  trap  should  be  such  that 
the  whole  interior  of  the  former  and  the  deepest  part  of 
the  latter  may  be  visible  and  accessible  from  the  outside. 

(f)  The  form  of  the  closet  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of 
its  convenient  use  as  a  slop-hopper  or  urinal  as  well  as  a 
water  closet. 

(g)  The  bowl  should  have  in  it  a  body  of  standing  water 
of  sufficient  area  and  depth  to  receive  and  deodorize  imme- 
diately all  the  waste  matter  it  receives.* 

(3.)    The  Material 

should  be  tough  and  durable,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  sur- 
face, which  cannot  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  waste  mat- 
ters, changes  of  temperature,  or  any  of  the  influences  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

(4.)     The  Construction. 

(a)  Should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  have  no  pan. 
valve,  gate,  plunger  or  other  obstructions  to  the  water  way. 

(b)  Should  be  such  that  the  water  in  the  trap  when 
properly  connected  up  with  other  fixtures  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  evaporation,  siphonage  or  suction. 

(c)  The  closet  should  be  constructed  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  seat  without  the  aid  of  any  external  support. 

(d)  It  should  require  the  minimum  of  labor  in  setting 
and  permit  of  disconnecting  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

(e)  It  should  provide  for  thorough  local  ventilation. 

(5.)     The  Cost 

of  material,  manufacture  and  setting  should  be  at  a  mini- 
mum. 
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(6.)     The  Appearance, 
should  be  neat  and  ornamental,  so  as  to  require  no  casing 
or  woodwork  to  conceal  it. 

Water  closets  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  or  types. 

I.  Pan  closets,  II.  Valve  closets,  III.  Plunger  closets,  and 
IV.  Hopper  closets. 

The  first  three  are  mechanical  seal  closets  and  the  last 
simple  water  seal  closets.  Nevertheless  the  first  really  de- 
pend solely  on  a  water  seal  as  well  as  the  last,  because  their 
overflows  are  usually  provided  with  a  water  trap  in  any 
case.  The  real  use  of  the  mechanical  seals  is  not  to  form  an 
extra  security  against  the  entrance  of  sewer-air,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  but  to  hold  a  certain  amount  of  water  in 
the  bowl,  so  long  as  they  can  be  kept  water  tight. 

The  Pan  Closet. 

By  good  rights  this  closet  should  have  no  place  at  all  in 
our  list,  or  anywhere  else,  because  it  possesses  absolutely 
none  of  the  good  features  to  be  sought  for  in  closets ;  but 
for  this  very  reason  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  very  ex- 
tended use  it  has  had  in  the  past  and  still  has  at  the  present 
day,  no  type  could  serve  better  for  the  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion and  warning. 

Our  cut,  Fig;  382,  shows  the  Pan  closet  on  the  right  as 
<irawn  by  Dr.  Teale,  with  a  deposit  all  around  the  interior 
of  the  receiver  about  an  inch  thick.  This  drawing  shows 
also  the  Doctor's  idea  of  a  substitute,  but  this  was  recom- 
mended before  the  invention  of  Jet  closets.  The  seal  in  the 
short  hopper  is  shown  not  over  a  half  an  inch  deep,  showing 
that  siphonage  was  but  little  known  until  within  compara- 
tively recently. 

'  We  will  see  by  referring  to  our  table  of  requirements 
for  a  perfect  closet  that  this  type  (Fig.  383)  violates  every 
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rule.  The  first  rule  refers  to  the  manner  of  Bos 
sometimes  claimed  that  the  pan  closet  has  at  least  an  Bd» 
tage  under  this  head  in  that  it  requires  less  water  for  flu 
ing  than  any  other.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
thoughtful  person  can  make  such  an  error  as  this,  and 
belter  means  of  showing  the  need  of  a  Ihoraugli  flu.ifa 


Fie.  3S2.     Pan  and  Hopper  Closets* 

could  possibly  be  found  than  by  explaining  the  results 
the  lack  of  it  as  shown  in  the  Pan  closet.  Hence  I  shall  i 
you  to  follow  with  me  in  imagination  the  course  o{  I 
flushing  streams  through  a  Pan  closet,  provided  your  intai 
nation  will  consem  to  making  this  disagreeable  trip  tl 
this  Inferno  of  plumbing,  and  see  what  i(  actually  does. 


Pax  Closefs. 


r  quantity  of  water  which  descends  when  the 
is  lifted  only  affrars  to  flush  the  closet,  but  actually 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  simply  transfers  the  waste 
ers  from  the  pan  to  the  receiver  below,  where  a  part 
tins  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  undergnes 
jfactive  decomposition.  Each  subsequent  flushing  adds 
;  or  less  to  the  deposit  thus  originated,  until  the  entire 
ice  of  ihe  closet  below  the  pan  becomes  coated  with 
Lss  of  lilth  which  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  an 


Fig-   3S3. 


Pan   Closet. 


■  more,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  taking  the 
to  pieces  and  burning  it  off.  In  fact  the  flushing 
tm  itself  does  not  remove  the  waste  matter  from  the 
liver,  but  simply  refills  the  pan  after  it  has  been  tilled. 
ice  the  power  for  flushing  acquired  by  the  fall  of  the 
er  from  the  cistern  to  the  closet  is  entirely  lost.  The 
k  of  ejecting  the  wastes  from  the  receiver  into  the  soil 
!  must  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by  the  discharge  above 
e  contents  of  the  pan.  the  mere  trickling  of  the  flush- 
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ing  stream  over  the  e<igv  of  the  pan,  when  it  has  been  fi 
having  no  effect  whatever  upon  ihe  matters  previoiu 
dropped  into  the  receiver  and  trap.  Hence  it  rarely  ha 
pens  that  a  single  Hushing  is  sufficient  to  carry  tlie  \ 
into  the  soil  pipe.  A  second  tilting  of  the  pan  is  necessaJ 
and  often  several  are  required,  and  the  wastes  must  ther 
fore  of  necessity  remain  as  long  as  the  closet  thereafter  r 
mains  unused,  and  accordingly  it  is  hable  to  give  n»c  I 
putrefactive  fermentation  on  every  occasion  when  the  to3l 
room  is  for  any  reason  left  unoccupied  for  any  length  a 
time,  as  may  happen  in  unoccupied  rooms  or  houses,  uitdt 
the  conditions  already  enumerated  in  connection  with  ll 
evaporation  of  trap  seals. 

With  the  Pan  closet,  therefore,  the  formation  of  I 
parts  is  such  that  the  immediate  removal  of  the  waste  a 
ler  into  the  soil  pipe  and  the  proper  scouring  of  the  d 
and  soil  pipe  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  it  may  thereia 
be  said  that  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  putp 
is  at  a  maximum.  Sprinklers  or  flushing  rims  have  b 
added  to  sprinkle  the  inner  surface  of  the  receiver  atd 
same  time  with  the  upper  flushing.  The  effect  of  thisi 
dition  is  to  complicate  the  machinery  and  heighten  iheO 
of  the  closet  and  the  consumption  of  water.  The  aco 
lations  of  filth  are.  by  such  an  arrangement,  delayed 
those  places  which  happen  to  receive  file  jet  of  water  ft 
the  sprinkler,  hut  hastened  in  others  behind  the  ri 
which  the  spray  calinot  reach.  It  does  not  reach  thetf 
surface  of  the  pan  and  bowl,  between  which  the  wasUJ 
sometimes  caught  and  compressed  out  of  sight  by  c 
usage:  the  upper  surface  of  the  receiver,  and  espedaOf 
surface  of  the  sprinkling  ring  itself  and  the  parts  si 
ing  it.  These  parts  receive  the  spatterings  from  the! 
charge  and  the  condensation  of  the  gases  and  viporf^ 
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decomposition,  and  tend  to  become  finally  encased  with  a 
coating  of  filth  which  an  ocean  of  flushing  water,  so  applied, 
could  not  remove. 

The   surface  of   the   receiver  is  sometimes  coated  with 
enamel  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  wastes,  but  after  a  few 
years'  use  these  surfaces  become  roughened  by  a  fine  de- 
posit, and  the  incrustation  begins  as  before.      The  parts 
which  receive  the  direct  impact  of  the  falling  water  resist 
longest,  but  inevitably  succumb  in  the  end.     Porcelain  and 
earthenware  receivers  have  also  been  made,  but  the  result 
is  the  same  as  with  enameled  iron.      With  no  other  type 
of  closet  are  the  evils  of  faulty  construction  so  clearly  illus- 
trated as  with  the  Pan,  and  its  one  supreme  virtue  lies  in 
its   usefulness  as  a  warning.      It  may  be  called  the  most 
shining  example  of  the  blackest  faults  in  plumbing  appa- 
ratus. 

The  machinery  of  the  Pan  closet  is  most  ingeniously  de- 
vised for  the  production  of  a  chorus  of  disagreeable  noise, 
more  or  less  energetic  and  appalling  as  the  age  of  the  closet 
increases,  first  comes  the  creak  of  the  pan  axle,  then  the 
rush  and  splash  of  the  flushing  stream  descending  from  the 
cistern ;  then  a  repetition  of  the  pan  machinery  on  a  dif- 
ferent key  as  the  rusty  crank  returns,  and  a  report  as  the 
pan  strikes  the  under  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  heavy  bal- 
ance weight  on  the  pull  comes  back  to  its  bearing;  and, 
finally,  from  the  cistern  above,  a  bold,  defiant  crowing  sound 
occasioned  by  the  rush  of  air  back  into  the  supply  pipe,  ap- 
parently terminates  the  undesirable  concert,  much  to  the 
disgust  and  confusion  of  the  occupant. 

When  the  pan  is  tilted,  the  movement  causes  a  spattering 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  confined  air  in  the  receiver, 
which  sometimes  projects  a  small  body  of  water  high  up 
into  the  air. 
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The  Form  of  the  Pan  closet  is  (a)  complicated  and  bulky. 

(b)  Its  receiver  occupies  so  much  space  below  the  bowl 
that  there  is  no  room  for  the  trap  above  the  floor.  This  is 
a  most  serious  fault.  The  trap  should  never  be  buried  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  reach.  Should  it  lose  its  water  seal 
through  evaporation,  siphonage^  or  other  cause,  or  become 
in  any  way  defective,  the  loss  cannot  be  seen,  and  poison- 
ous gases  may  make  their  way  unobserved  into  the  house. 

(c)  In  all  Pan  closets  the  bowl  is  too  wide,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  standing  water  at  its  bottom  too  small  and  too 
far  down  below  the  seat.  It  is  found  that  the  lower  the 
water  stands  in  the  bowl  the  greater  the  spattering  occa- 
sioned by  the  falling  wastes.  This  surface  can  safely  be 
brought  within  six  inches  of  the  seat  without  inconvenience 
in  the  use  of  the  closet,  and  this  distance,  where  the  flush- 
ing is  effected  properly,  and  without  spattering,  is  the 
best. 

(d)  The  bowl  should  be  narrower,  and  the  sides  should 
be  more  nearly  perpendicular.  A  narrow  bowl  is,  within 
reasonable  limits,  equally  convenient  whether  used  as  a 
closet,  urinal  or  slop  hopper.  In  all  these  respects  the  Pan 
closet  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  dry  hoppers,  the  best 
example  known  of  defective  form. 

(e)  Xo  part  of  the  trap,  and  but  a  very  small  part  of   ! 
the  receiver,  is  visible  from  the  outside.    The  accumulation 
of  filth  in  these  parts  goes  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner,  nor,  if  known,  could  it  be  reached  and  removed. 

( f )  The  presence  of  the  pan  renders  the  use  of  thi5 
closet  as  a  slop  hopper  unsafe,  because  it  causes  spattering 
and  overflowing  when  large  (juantities  of  slops  are  suddenly 
thrown  into  it.  There  should  be  no  obstruction  to  the  full 
outflow  of  the  water. 

The  Material  or  combination  of  materials  used  in  the  Fan 
closet  forms  another  defective  feature ;    the  iron  rusts  and 
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the  copper  corrodes,  and  the  whole  apparatus,  ugly  as  it  is 
at  its  best  when  new,  becomes  truly  monumental  in  its  hid- 
eousness  when  rusted,  browned  and  scarred  with  old  age. 

The  Construction, — (a)  The  pan,  receiver,  and  all  the 
machinery  connected  with  them  are  unnecessary,  because 
the  waste  can  be  better  removed  without  them,  and  they 
form  no  additional  security  against  the  entrance  of  sewer- 
air.  Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  regarded  as  important 
to  hide  the  trap  and  working  parts  of  plumbing  from  view, 
under  the  assumption  that  they  must  necessarily  retain  at 
times  waste  matter  offensive  to  the  sight.  Now,  however, 
we  have  learned  that  with  properly  constructed  fixtures  all 
waste  matters  can  be  entirely  and  instantly  removed  after 
use,  and  that  it  is  not  only  advantageous  but  necessary  for 
perfect  security  that  all  parts  should  be  visible  to  insure 
their  proper  use  and  cleanliness. 

Consequently  we  see  that  the  pan  and  its  bulky  receiver 
are  worse  than  superfluous  since  they  require  hiding,  and 
that  the  labor  and  money  thrown  away  upon  these  useless 
complications  might  be  saved  for  improving  and  strength- 
ening useful  parts. 

(b)  There  is  nothing  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Pan  closet 
to  provide  against  the  loss  of  its  water  seal  through  evap- 
oration or  siphonage,  though  such  a  provision  is  possible. 
The  loss  of  the  water  in  the  trap  would  remain  undiscov- 
ered so  long  as  the  odor  of  the  entering  products  of  de- 
composition escaped  observation,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  carbon  compounds  of  putrefaction 
ire  odorless. 

(c)  There  are  two  joints  between  the  bowl  and  the  trap 
vhere  there  should  be  none. 

The  connection  between  the  bowl  and  the  receiver  being, 
1  the  regulation  Pan  closet,  made  with  putty  alone,  with- 
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out  bolts  or  screws  of  any  kind,  a  slight  shock  will  m 
a  crack  in  this  connection,  and  Pan  closets  are  ai  arty  t 
Hable  to  be  rendered  leaky  at  this  joint.     The  crack  being 
out  of  sight  and  above  the  water  Hne,  there  is  nothing  ti 
give  warning  of  the  entrance  of  foul  air.     This  i 
the  ways  in  which  foul  air  may  enter. 

The  receiver,  usually  coated  with  filth,  acts,  in  fact,  u 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  retort  for  the  generation  of 
foul  gases  whicli  escape  at  numerous  holes  seemingly  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose 

Every  time  the  pan  is  lilted,  the  water  discharged  inlo 
the  receiver  displaces  a  corresponding  bulk  of  foul  air.  gif- 
ing  a  second  way  by  which  gases  of  decomposition  arc  surt 
to  enter. 

The  brass  pan  journal  passes  through  the  receiver  shtll 
leaving  generally  at  the  point  of  entrance  a  Ibinl  passage 
for  foul  air. 

The  joint  between  the  receiver  and  trap  is  made  in  ihS 
usual  Pan  closet  job,  with  putty  alone.  This  joint  natural 
cracks  in  time  through  shrinkage,  settling  or  jarring.  lea^ 
ing  a  fourth  passage  for  dangerous  emanations. 

The  shell  of  the  receiver  is  usually  cast  very  thb.  * 
the  castings  are  seldom  airtight  before  painting  or  cnani 
ing.     After  .several  years'  use,  it  is  liable  to  become  fi 
rated  with  an  indefinite  number  of  small  holes,  which  gtl 
X  additional  chances  for  the  entrance  of  impurities. 

The  bow!  and  its  connection  with  the  receiver  are  « 
strong  enough  to  form  a  support  for  the  closet  seat,  M 
therefore  this  woodwork  requires  an  independent  framed 
its  support,  in  violation  of  our  rule  in  this  regard. 

(d)  In  setting  the  Pan  closet  the  receiver  is  screwed  W 
the  floor  over  a  flange  made  in  the  leaden  trap,  putty  i 
paint  being  used  for  the  joint.     The  trap  has  to  be  j 
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tween  the  floor  beams,  and  its  connection  with  the  soil 
List  be  made  in  a  contracted  space.  The  proper  adjust- 
ent  of  the  various  parts  of  the  closet  and  its  connection 
ith  the  cistern  valve  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  more 
ne  on  the  part  of  the  plumber  than  is  necessary  for  the 
!st  sanitary  water  closets. 

The  Cost  of  manufacture  evidently  depends  upon  the 
amber,  material  and  complexity  of  the  parts,  and  the  man- 
er  of  putting  them  together.  The  Pan  closet  consists  of 
ineteen  different  parts,  not  including  bolts  and  nuts,  or 
fty-one  pieces  including  them.  A  perfect  closet  can  be 
lade  of  a  single  piece. 

To  make  these  Pan  closets  with  all  their  parts  so  that 
ley  shall  yield  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  dealer, 
tid  to  the  plumber,  when  sold  at  the  low  price  to  which 
jmpetition  has  reduced  them,  is  only  possible  by  reducing 
le  weight  and  the  quality  of  the  materials  and  work- 
lanship  to  the  minimum.  They  are  therefore  usually  of 
le  most  flimsy  character. 

The  Appearance- — The  beauty  of  the  Pan  closet  is  not  so 
reat  as  to  tempt  the  owner  to  omit  the  casing,  and  in  fact 
le  casing  never  is  omitted,  though  a  device  so  dangerous 
lould  always  be  exposed  to  full  view  in  order  that  such 
efects  as  occur  on  the  exterior  may  be  discovered  as 
X)n  as  possible.  But  the  outside  machinery  collects  dust 
I  every  crevice  which  cannot  be  removed,  and  this  has 
iven  rise  in  the  French  Pan  closets  to  the  custom  of  inclos- 
ig  all  the  working  parts  within  the  body  of  the  receiver, 
urelling  it  to  an  abnormal  size  for  the  purpose.  Here  it 
ion  corrodes  and  becomes  coated  with  filth  like  the  rest  of 
ic  interior  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  device  more 
l^iously  contrived  than  the  Pan  closet  to  embrace  in  a 
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single  feature  as  many  hygienic  vices;   and,  under  the  c 
ward  effect  of  security,  as  many  real  dangers. 

Sanitary  Engineers, 

Not  very  long  ago  I  passed  a  small  plumber's  shop  havi 
a  large  show  window.  There  was  room  enough  in  this  w 
dow  to  display  a  handsome  and  instructive  system  of  si 
tary  appliances,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inspire ' 
beholder  with  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  p) 
prietor.  The  exhibit  in  this  window,  however,  consisi 
of  three  huge  pan  water-closets  in  a  row,  extending  tro 
one  side  of  the  window  to  the  other,  with  a  few  antiqual 
basin  faucets,  plugs  and  chains  lying  on  the  floor  at  ih 
feet.    The  sign  above  read,  "Sanitary  Engineer," 

We  deplore  the  ignorance  of  the  public  in  insisting  up 
having  such  unsanitary  fixtures;  but  how  can  we  eiqi 
anything  better  of  them,  so  long  as  professors  of  hygi 
themselves  thus  recommend  them  with  triple  emphasis  1 
to  the  toLal  exclusion  of  what  is  really  good? 


X.  Y.  Z., 

BUILDER,  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,.! 


r.l.A'AlEll.   CAUI'ENTER. 

iA.NUE  ASH  STOVK  UAKKR, 

HOT  WATEK  ENGINEER, 


Pump  Maker  and   Sanitary   Engir 
Water-Closets  Fixed  on  the  Newest   Prind 
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Mr,  Hellyer,  in  his  "Sanitary  Plumbing."  gives  f 
of  a  plumber's  sign  in  London,  quite  similar  in  effect  ii 
one  just  described,  for  you  see  this  man  also  calleil  liin 
a  "sanitary  engineer."  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  pM 
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L  pan  closet  and  a  D  trap  on  one  side  of  his  business  card 
tnd  a  combined  water-closet  tank  and  drinking  water  cistern 
>n  the  other. 

In  preparing  this  sign  for  our  purpose  I  added  the  word 
*  undertaker,"  knowing  that  one  who  claimed  so  much  with 
BO  little  equipment  would  be  likely  to  have  to  bury  his  em- 
ployers as  his  final  act  of  service  in  their  behalf. 

As  Mr.  Hellyer  wisely  says,  such  signboards  should  rather 
iNe  taken  as  "warning  boards,"  in  order  that  he  who  read- 
^mh  may  run  away. 
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valve  or  plunger  was  felt  to  be  needed  in  water-closet) 
as  these  closets  were  at  first  built  without  overflow! 
valve  or  plunger  did  actually  seem  to  perform  a  real  sc 
Now,  however,  the  circumstances  arc  altered.  It  is  I 
that  an  overflow  is  necessary  in  these  closets,  ant]  thb 
flow  passage  is  rarely  provided  like  the  trap  with  a  val 
other  mechanical  closure.  Hence,  any  gases  whid) 
pass  an  ordinary  water  seal  could  pass  through  these  c 
by  way  of  the  overflow  passage  quite  regardless  of  and 
as  easily  as  if  the  valve  or  plunger  in  the  trap  never  cj 
Moreover,  the  ventilation  of  the  sewer  and  soil  pipes  r< 
back  pressure  comparatively  harmless,  so  that  the  onl] 
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sible  useful  office  of  the  valve  or  plunger  is  no  longer  called 
for. 

The  same  objections  to  the  mechanical  seals  of  water- 
closet  traps  which  have  been  described  for  the  smaller  fix- 
ture traps  hold  with  even  greater  force  with  water-closet 
traps.  They  cannot  be  made  permanently  tight  and  effect- 
ive. 

The  only  object  of  the  valve  or  plunger,  therefore,  is  to 
retain  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  the  bowl  to  receive  the 
waste  matters,  and  prevent  their  striking  the  dry  surface 
of  the  closet  bowl,  to  which  they  would  adhere,  and  as  this, 
result  can  now  be  accomplished  equally  well  without  them, 
and  by  simpler  means,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  utterly 
superfluous. 

The  efficiency  of  the  large  body  of  water  suddenly  emp- 
tied from  the  bowl  for  flushing  out  the  water-closet  and 
pil>es  forms  a  good  point  in  these  closets,  but  it  is  some- 
times partially  negatived  by  the  obstruction  of  the  valve 
and  plunger  themselves  when  they  are  but  slightly  raised  in 
use  or  defective  through  rust  and  sediment.  But  this  func- 
tion is  equally  well  performed  by  simpler  and  better  means. 

The  receiver  or  container  of  the  valve  and  plunger  is  open 
to  the  same  objections  as  that  of  the  pan,  differing  only  in 
degree,  and  the  overflow  passage,  not  required  in  the  pan- 
closet,  forms  a  second  filth  collector,  and  increases  the  com- 
plexity and  cost  of  the  apparatus.  The  sudden  discharge  of 
the  larger  body  of  water  in  the  bowl  is  very  liable  to  empty 
the  trap  below  by  its  momentum  and  siphon  action,  requir- 
ing a  special  provision  for  its  automatic  refilling. 

These  and  other  considerations  have  led  sanitarians  to 
differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  pan,  valve  and  ])hinger 
closets  when  they  were  in  vogue,  though  there  seemed  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  such  difference.    It  is  only  important 
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to  analyze  the  types  now  because  they  illustrate  forcibly 
various  defects  in  plumbing  appliances  which  should  be 
strenuously  avoided,  and  they  are  also  interesting  to 
extent  historically. 

The  Valve  Closet. 

Valve  closets  were  those  which  have  the  outlet  of  the  bowl 

closed  by  a  movable  valve  or  plate,  usually  held  in  place  Iq 

a  lever  or  spring.    Fig.  385  represents  a  valve  closet  having 
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"the  trap  below  the  floor.  Fig.  384,  a  valve  closet  with  s  bl 
in  the  overflow.  These  and  the  type  in  which  lh«  Irajii 
placed  above  the  floor,  Fig.  386,  have  been  considered  ama 
the  simplest  and  best  of  their  class.  Ail  others  differ  tic 
these  merely  in  slight  and  comparatively  unimportant  t 
tails.  Some  valve  closets  were  made  without  any  water  lfl| 
at  all  below  the  valve.  These  were  totally  unreliable  b 
no  valve  has  as  yet  been  discovered  which  is  not  liable  i 
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•  time  to  leak,  especially  when  used  i 
Beginning,  as  before,  with 

The  Flushing, 
Wc  see.  by  examining  tlic  ilrawing.  Fig.  385,  that  the  cleans- 
ing effect  of  the  stream  could  never  reach  those  parts  of 
the  receiver  which  lie  behind  the  valve  and  around  its  hinge, 
nor  any  part  of  the  overflow  passage.  Hence,  these  parts 
were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  foul,  and  they  were  ex- 
actly the  parts  in  which  foulness  would  impede  the  proper 
working  of  the  valve  and  closet,  and  occasiou  leakage  of  the 
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ter  from  the  bowl.  The  receivers  of  both  the  pan  i 
the  valve  closets  can  be  enameled  and  provided  with  special 
cleansing  jets,  and  closets  having  these  improvements  have 
been  manufactured,  but  the  overflow  passage  cannot  be  so 
scoured,  and  1  know  of  no  closet  in  which  the  attempt  to  do 
so  has  been  made.  Finely  divided  waste  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  making  its  way  into  the  overflow  passage,  as  it 
very  fre(|ueiitly  did,  was  bound  sc>on  to  foul  it,  and  once 
the  deposit  began  it  could  not  be  arrested  except  by  taking 
the  closet  to  pieces.    The  extent  of  surface  which  cannot  be 
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reached  by  special  scouring  streams  is.  therefore,  greater 
the  valve   than   in   the  pan  closets,  and  this  goes  far  to- 
offset  the  advantage  it  has  in  the  smallncss  of  its  receiver. 

(b)  The  valve,  like  the  pan.  breaks  the  force  of  the  flush- 
ing stream  from  tlie  cistern  due  to  head  and  thus  prevents 
its  passing  through  the  receiver  and  trap  in  a  compact  vol- 
ume, occasioning  a  total  loss  of  the  advantage  tlie  wal« 
head  from  the  cistern  might  give  and  in  the  bclttr  typesiJ 
closets  does  give.  Here  again  the  valve  and  pan  closets  aw 
equally  defective. 

(c)  The  same  causes  for  the  production  of  disagreeable 
noises  in  flushing  exist  in  both  kinds  of  closets.  Most  v*lw 
closets  are  superior  in  workmanship,  as  well  as  in  price,  to 
the  pan  closets,  but  so  far  as  principles  of  construction  are 
concerned,  the  valve  closet  has  no  superiority  over  the  pan 

(d)  To  operate  the  machinery  of  a  valve  closet  requiM 
more  strength  tlian  is  the  case  with  tl«  pan.  It  is  iiKli*- 
pensable  that  the  valve  press  very  firmly  against  its  sestiB 
order  to  retain  and  sustain  the  large  body  of  water  in  tbt 
bowl  above  it,  while  no  such  pressure  is  evidently  requirtd 
in  the  pan.  To  overcome  this  greater  pressure  a  groB 
effort  is  required,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  valve  dosel 
inferior  to  the  pan. 

(e)  In  the  matter  of  complication  of  arrangement  f 
the  simultaneous  opening  of  the  closet  and  cistern  *»!» 
through  levers,  cranks  and  wires,  the  valve  and  pan 
are  evidently  equally  defective. 

(f)  When  the  water-closet  is  used  as  a  slop  hopper.V 
a  large  volume  "f  water  is  suddenly  emptied  in  the  tai 
the  obstruction  occasioned  by  the  valve  to  the  outflovi 
the  water  is  likely  to  cause  spattering,  while  the  pan,  ood 
contrary,  though  it  forms  an  obstruction,  allows  the  wil 
to  escape  in  a  measure  as  it  is  poured  in,  and  the  dangtfi 
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spattering  and  overflowing  is  thereby  somewhat  diminished. 
The  valve  closet  overflow  affords  less  of  a  security  in  this 
respect.  Hence,  here  again  the  valve  closet  loses  in  com- 
parison with  the  pan.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  valve 
is  suddenly  closed  at  the  moment  the  waste  matters  are  pass- 
ing out,  and  catches  these  matters,  it  presses  them  against 
the  valve-seat,  whence  they  can  never  be  removed  by  flush- 
ing, but  remain  to  decompose  until  they  are  scraped  off  wuh 
great  difficulty.  The  same  objection  holds  wiih  tlie  pan 
closet,  but  such  an  obstruction  on  the  valve  causes  it  to 
leak,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  has  escaped  from  the  bowl 
the  odor  of  the  adhering  matters  becomes  intolerable.  Thus 
once  more  superiority  must  be  granted  to  the  principle  of 
the  pan  closet  over  the  valve. 

The  form  of  the  valve  closet  is  (a)  complicated  by  the 
overflow  not  required  in  the  pan  closet.  In  other  respects, 
the  machinery  of  the  closets  is  similar  and  all  this  complica- 
tion unnecessary  in  closets,  (b)  The  trap  and  receiver  are 
invisible  and  inaccessible  from  the  outside,  like  those  in  the 
pan  closet,  (c)  As  is  the  case  with  the  pan,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  mechanism  of  the  valve  closet  to  provide  against 
the  loss  of  its  water  seal  through  evaporation,  siphonage, 
etc.  It  has  been  proposed  to  ventilate  the  receiver  with  a 
special  vent  pipe  to  carry  off  the  odors  generated  therein 
and  protect  the  trap  below  from  being  unsealed  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  water  discharged  by  the  valve.  But  a  single 
pipe  would  not  be  sufficient,  because  an  exhaust  as  well  as  a 
supply  pipe  would  be  necessary  to  create  a  movement  or 
change  of  air,  and  this  would  add  enormously  to  the  ex- 
pense. Were  there  no  receiver  these  two  pipes  would  not 
be  required,  (e)  The  valve  closet  is  equally  defective  with 
the  pan  in  requiring  a  frame  around  the  closet  to  protect  it 
and  receive  the  weight  of  the  seat,     (f)  The  valve  mech- 
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anisni  is  more  complicated  in  construction  than  the  j 
requires  a  very  carefully  turned  seat  and  a  rubber  packing 
which  is  very  perishable.  Hence  repairs  are  necessary  even 
ofleiier  than  wiiii  an  equally  well  made  pan  closet. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  is  evidently  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  pan  closet,  on  account  of  the  overflow  and 
of  the  principle  of  the  valve,  which  requires  both  greater 
strength  and  delicacy  of  form  and  adjustment.  It  is  corre- 
spondingly more  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  hence  is 
more  expensive  to  keep  in  repair. 

Deductions. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  valve  closet  every  defect  of  the  pan 
and  at  the  same  time  others  which  are  peculiar  to  itseH. 
Both  have  their  hidden  "chamber  of  horrors,"  which  ex- 
hale noisome  odors  inio  the  house  at  all  times,  and  more 
particularly  when  their  machmery  is  operated.  The  ce* 
pools  become  perpetual  automatic  gas  retorts  and  defcw 
their  own  object  of  removing  all  organic  decomposition 
mediately  from  the  premises. 

The  Plunger  Closet. 

Plunger  closets  are  those  which  have  the  outlet  closed  bf 
a  plunger  or  plug  fitting  over  or  into  it,  and  held  in  pbtt 
by  its  own  weight. 

Figs.  387  to  391,  inclusive,  represent  plunger  closets  Ib'- 
ing  a  solid  plunger,  the  overflow  passage  being  in  th 
behind  the  plunger. 

F'g-  39^  's  a  hollow  plunger  closet,  the  overflow 
through  the  phmgcr  itself.     This  is  the  simplest  fonn 
plunger  closet,  but  it  allows  effluvium  from  matters 
may  be  left  floating  in  the  trap  to  escape  into  the 
through  the  plunger  and  around  ila  handle. 

Figs,  389  and  390  show  a  plunger  closet  having  its 
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flow  trapped  with  a  plunger  or  valve.  It  is  the  only  plunger 
closet  except  the  Jennings  which  lias  a  mechanical  seal  for 
the  overflow,  and  the  only  closet  in  which  the  overflow  can- 
not be  destroyed  by  siphonage.  The  complication  arising 
from  the  mechanical  trapping  of  the  overflow  and  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  receiver  form  serious  objections  to  this 
form  of  closet.  Were  there  no  better  and  simpler  mode, 
however,  of  preventing  the  action  of  siphoning  in  water- 
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doscis,  it  would  -Stand  high  in  spile  of  the  inherent  defects 
of  its  class. 

Figs.  389,  390  and  391  represent  the  class  of  plunger 
closets  which  has  a  chamber  or  cistern  for  the  supply  cock 
and  regulating  float  connected  with  the  plunger  chamber. 
This  form  of  closet  is  very  objectionable.  The  float  cham- 
ber becomes  foul  like  the  plunger  chamber,  and  the  two 
chambers  together  then  form  a  species  of  cesspool  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  pan  closet. 

The  above  may  be  considered  types  of  all  known  plunger 
closets.     Some   are  made   without   water  traps   under  the 
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plunger,  but  these,  like  trapless  valve  closets,  are  totally  on- 
reliable.     In  regard  to 

The  Flushing. 

We  find  here  a  much  larger  extent  of  surface  of  receiver 

which  never  receives  a  scouring  of  water  than  in  the  valTC 


Fig.   !9 


closet.  The  flushing  stream  passes  under  the  plunger  re- 
ceiver, ami  not  through  it,  as  it  does  through  ibc  valve  re- 
ceiver. The  plunger  receiver  must  also  froni  its  nature  be 
larger  than  that  which  is  sufficient  for  the  valve. 
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two  circumstances   render   it  much   more    easily 

>Operate  the  machinery  of  a  plunger  closet  requires 
lore  of  an  effort  than  is  the  case  with  the  valve,  be- 
the  dead  weight  of  the  plunger  has  to  be  lifted  direct 
t  the  aid  of  the  leverage  of  the  crank  which  is  em- 
with  the  valve.  The  weight  of  the  plunger  must  be 
at  to  retain  the  water  in  the  bowl  by  its  pressure 
:  its  seat. 

1  other  respects  the  flushing  of  the  plunger  closet  is 
d  with  precisely  the  same  defects  as  that  of  the  valve 

same  criticisms  which  are  applicable  to  the  valve 


in   relation  to  its  form,  material,  construction    and 
|iply  with  equal  force  to  the  plunger  closet,  and  the 

Drductions 

c  made  in  its  comparison  with  the  common  pan  closet, 
is  superior  to  the  ordinary  flimsily  made  pan  closet, 
featly  inferior  to  its  most  improved  and  solid  con- 
ion.  and,  in  general,  it  h  inferior  to  the  pan  closet  in 
inciple  of  its  construction  and  operation. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Ancient  and  Foreign  Apparatus. 

Progress  in  all  things 
incomes  from  studying  and 
■  prolitLng  by  the  errors  of 
ff  [lie  past.  The  reason  why 
?  water  carriage  system 
9  of  sewage  disposal  is 
I  gradually  supplanting  the 
dry  methods  the  world 
.  over  is  because  we  have 
learned  through  bitter  ex- 
perience with  cesspools  and  all  other  arrangements  for  re- 
tarding the  removal  of  organic  waste,  that  water  carriage 
is  the  safest  and  best.  But  our  progress  has  been  slow  be- 
cause we  have  too  often  despised  the  lessons  of  the  pasi. 
[everywhere  horrible  cesspools  still  abound  throughout  the 
land  to  the  peril  of  our  people,  because  we  are  still,  as  a 
people,  ignorant  of  their  dangers,  and  the  terrible  scourge? 
which  their  use  in  various  forms  has  brought  upon  na- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  you,  as  sanitarians  and 
plumbers,  can  do,  both  for  yourselves  and  for  the  public 
is  to  study  the  cause  of  these  plagues  which,  especially  in 
the  Orient,  have  devastated  the  land,  and  with  the  equip- 
ment this  study  will  provide,  urge  everywhere  the  substitu- 
tion of  go(M|  plumbiuji;  for  the  dry  carriage  system,  whether 
in  the  form  of  earth  closets,  cesspools,  or  pail  systems.    For 

•From    "r.nlrlnoii  of  lb'-  Ka^l."  by   Prof   Edw.   3.   IfoNc. 
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this  reason  I  shall  review  with  you  very  briefly  some  of 
the  earliest  methods  of  waste  disposal  and  call  your  attention 
to  their  effect  upon  the  public  health,  in  order  that  your 
advocacy  of  plumbing  may  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  past. 

As  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  sani- 
tary science,  "the  Orient  stands  as  a  continual  menace  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,      The  people  are  utterly  ignorant 
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t  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  and  consequently  the  per- 
■?T!tant  violation  of  all  sanitary  laws  follows  as  a  matter 
i  course." 
We  find  in  Egypt,  thousands  of  years  before  the  Oiris- 
iian  era,  according  to  Viollet  le  Due.  privies  built  very  much 
like  our  countr>-  cesspools,  placed  as  shown  in  our  next  cut, 
Fig.   394,*   which   represents  an   Egyptian    rural  dwelling 
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tinder  the  first  three  dynasties.  It  consists  i 
room  open  to  the  court,  and  two  bed-chambers,  one  on 
end,  the  garden  being  in  front,  with  a  pantry  for  provis 
at  one  of  the  corners  opposite  the  dwelling.     The  lati 


were  in  the  small  building  at  the  other  corner  of  th«  gsffl 
quite  inconveniently  distant  from  the   living  rooms.  •' 
dove  cots  and  fowl  house    aloi 
cooking  was  done  in  the  open  air. 


^   tile    garden   wallk  J 
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The  palace  of  a  governor  or  monarch  is  shown  in  Fig. 
395.  The  bed  rooms  are  in  the  right  and  left  of  the  main 
building  on  each  side  of  the  great  pillared  hall  open  to  the 
sky.  The  kitchen  is  in  the  center  of  the  right-hand  court 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  water  tank  in  the  court  oppo- 
site. The  servants'  rooms  in  the  two  wings  behind  the 
kitchen  and  tank. 

The  latrines  are  shown  in  the  center  of  the  building  just 
behind  the  small  colonnades  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  main 
building.  Here  again  we  find  these  conveniences  very  in- 
conveniently located  with  reference  to  the  bed  rooms,  espe- 
cially those  at  the  further  end  of  the  building.  And  I  need 
not  relate  to  you  the  visitation  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
known  to  every  reader  of  history  and  the  Bible.  It  was 
formerly  said  that  these  terrible  scourges  were  brought  upon 
the  people  by  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  because  of  the  harden- 
ing of  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  against  the  children  of  Israel. 
But  later  investigations  have  led  us  to  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Egj-ptian  cesspools  had  more  to  do  with  the 
plagues  than  either  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  or  the  obdurate 
heart  of  the  king.  Now  the  privies  of  our  own  farmers' 
houses  in  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century  are  no 
more  scientifically  treated  and  located  than  were  those  of 
ancient  Eg>TJt.  So  far,  then,  as  our  country  towns  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  done  worse  than  merely  stand  still  for  over 
5.000  years,  because  the  climate  of  Egypt  enabled  the  house 
owners  to  visit  these  oul-of-door  latrines  far  more  com- 
fortably and  safely  than  is  possible  with  us. 

Fig.  396  shows  one  of  the  earliest  water  closets  of  which 

we  have  record.     It  is  one  described  by  Liger  as  used  in 

ancient  Rome.    We  see  the  two  water  closets  in  the  comer, 

one  of  them  having  the  seat  removed  to  better  show  the  con- 

^Buciion.     The   flushing   stream    follows   a   course  which 
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©7.  398  and  377  represent  a  curved  marble  of  porphyry 
seat  dating  from  the  time  of  Constaniine  and  preserved  In 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Prof.  Morse  for  permission 
to  reproduce  a  number  of  sketches  from  his  "Latrines  of 
the  East,"*  in  which  is  portrayed  a  most  important  feature 
of  Oriental  life  and  character  in  the  author's  inimitable 
style.    The  sketches  are  his  own. 

The  Chinese  dispose  of  their  sewage,  not  by  sewers,  but 
by  scavengers,  street  gutters  and  canals.  "At  Shanghai," 
says  Prof.  Morse,  "as  one  enters  the  native  town  he  en- 


tunters  men  bearing  uncovered  buckets  upon  the  ends  of 
a  carrying  stick ;  these  are  removers  of  night  soil,  and  they 
have  their  regular  routes  througli  the  city.  If  one  follows 
these  scavengers  he  sees  them  going  to  the  banks  of  a  canal 
near  by  and  emptying  the  buckets  with  a  splash  into  a  long 
scow,  or  other  kind  of  boat,  which,  after  being  filled,  is 
towed  away  to  the  rice  fields  in  the  counlry.  The  stuff  is 
often  spilled  in  the  water  by  careless  emptying.  The  canal 
has  no  current,  at  least  not  enough  to  disturb  the  great  ooze 


"  by  Eflwarfl  8.  Morse.     Reprinted  from 
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and  sickly  yellow  condition  of  the  water,  which  Is  thick 
with  foulness ;  yet  beside  this  boat  people  are  dipping  up 
the  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes.  Smallpox, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  epidemic  in  the  town,  and  I 
hrushed  past  men  in  the  narrow  alleys  who  were  covered 
with  eruptions ;  everywhere  the  ground  was  slimy  with  lilth, 
and  the  state  of  the  town  was  indescribable."  Fig.  399  shows 
the  large  wooden  buckets  with  close-fitting  covers  which 
were  used  in  the  better  class  of  Chinese  houses,  and  were 
emptied  every  day  by  a  scavenger.  They  served  the  purpose 
of  the  pails  in  the  Enghsh  so-called  "pail  system"  of  sew- 
age disposal.  These  buckets  ornamented  the  back  yards  of 
Chinese  landlords  as  ash  vessels  do  ours  at  home. 

In  these  back  yards,  also,  are  sometimes  seen  the  most 
primitive  possible  kinds  of  open-air  earth  closets,  composed 
of  large  earthen  jars  embedded  in  the  ground,  and  against 
one  edge  a  low  framework  of  wood.  Piles  of  ashes  from 
the  stoves  are  placed  near  by,  and  this  is  spread  with  the 
material  as  in  all  earth  closets. 

Square  itrinals  made  of  stoneware  are  used,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  400.  "These,"  .says  the  author,  "are  used  by  old  people, 
and  I  was  told  that  they  also  served  as  pillows  or  bead 
rests." 

Fig.  401  shows  one  of  the  public  latrines  of  Canton,  the 
existence  of  which  is  always  evident  to  the  nostrils,  ouing 
to  their  very  filthy  condition.  A  urinal  runs  along  in  fronl 
<}i  the  stalls  as  shown,  and  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
water  flush  is  largely  responsible  for  their  unsavory  char- 
acter. , 

Fig.  402  shows  a  Japanese  dry  closet,  which  arc  prinie 
and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  foul  places  of  China  and 
Corea,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  public.  Below  the  rectangular 
floor  opening  is  the  receptacle  in  the  form  of  a  large  earlhfli 
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lalf  an  oil  barrel  sunk  in  the  ground,  emptied  every 
k's  by  men  who  pay  £or  the  privilege.     The  author 
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tfonned  that  the  substance  is  so  highly  valued  that 
loshima,  in  the  renting  of  the  poorer  houses,  if  three 
occupied  a  room  together  its  value  paid  fdr  the  rent 
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of  one,  and  if  five  occupied  the  room  no  rent  was  diargcd. 
"The  result  of  the  transference  of  this  material  into  the 
country  leaves  the  shores  of  a  city  absolutely  pure.  Nt 
malarious  flats  nor  noisome  odors,  arising  from  littoral  area' 
curse  the  inhabitants,  as  with  us." 

Fig.  403  shows  the  door  of  a  closet  in  Tokio  inlaid  ii 
designs  in  diiTerent  colored  woods,  so  exquisitely  clean  and 
beautiful  .that  the  place  might  properly  be  called,  as  the 


author  says,  a  cabinet.  "The  urinal  13  usually  of  wooil 
though  porcelain  ones  are  often  seen.  The  wooden  oKsl 
are  in  the  form  of  a  tapering  box  secured  against  the  will 
of  the  closet.  Sometimes  sprays  of  a  sweet-scented  shmbf 
are  placed  in  these  and  often  replaced." 

Fig.  404  gives  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  one  of  these  td^l 
nets.     It  is  in  an  inn  at  Hachi-ishi,  near  Nikko.    The  1^1 
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t  is  shown  by  the  planking  in  the  foreground  with  a 
lair  of  wooden  dogs,  which  are  often  provided,  to  be  worn 
R  (his  place.     "From  this,  at  right  angles,  runs  a  i 
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latform,  having  for  its. border  the  natural  trunk  of  a  tree; 
:  comer  of  a  little  cupboard  is  seen  at  the  left,  the  ceiling 
composed  of  netting  made  of  thin  strips  of  woods,  and 
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below  is  a  dado  of  bamboo.  The  opening  to  the  first  apart- 
ment is  framed  by  a  twisted  grape-vine,  while  other  sticks 
in  their  natural  condition  make  up  the  framework.  Beyond 
the  arched  opening  is  another  one  closed  by  a  swinging 
door;  and  this  is  usually  the  only  place  in  the  house  where 
one  finds  a  hinged  door,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  tail  closet 
under  the  kitchen  stairs.  Outside  a  little  screen  fence  is 
built,  a  few  plants  neatly  trimmed  below — and  a  tvpical 
privy  of  the  better  class  is  shown.  The  wooden  trough 
standing  on  four  legs  and  holding  a  bucket  of  water  and  a 
wash  basin  is  evidently  an  addition  for  the  convenience  of 
foreign  guests.  The  chodzu-bachi  with  towel  rack  sus- 
pended above,  as  already  described,  is  the  universal  accom- 
paniment of  this  place." 

Fig.  393  shows  a  closed  privy  such  as  is  seen  on  the 
Malay  peninsula  built  over  running  water,  somewhat  t^ 
moved  from  the  house,  and  having  a  little  bridge  running 
to  it. 

In  China,  Java,  Sumatra,  India,  Russia,  Greece,  and  in 
the  Orient  generally,  the  grossest  negligence  and  ignoranct 
prevails  in  the  disposal  of  all  forms  of  organic  waste  mat- 
ters, most  shocking  and  disgusting  to  the  traveler.  But 
after  all.  what  can  be  more  barbarous  than  our  own  coun- 
try cesspools,  which  are  foul  and  pestilential  beyoud  d^ 
scription?  Where  they  adjoin  the  houses  their  poisoncna 
odors  penetrate  to  the  living  rooms ;  where  they  arc  rf- 
moved  several  yards,  great  exposure  to  the  weather,  very 
dangerous  to  the  health,  especially  in  winter,  is  involved  in 
reaching  them. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  has  said  d 
them  that  "they  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization,"  and  "the 
march  of  civilization  is  in  no  way  more  correctly  marked 
than  by  perfection  in  water  closets.    If  to  this  rule  a  uni- 
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versal  application  were  given  it  would  place  our  farmers, 
as  well  as  the  vast  majority  of  our  rural  population,  well 
back  in  the  ranks  of  barbarism." 

For  this  we  are  far  more  to  blame  than  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple of  the  East,  because  our  libraries  are  full  of  literature 
on  sewage  disposal  for  cities,  towns,  villages  and  isolated 
country  seats,  teaching  our  people  how  surface  and  sub- 
surface irrigation  and  other  scientific  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
posal may  be  successfully  employed  with  the  water  carriage 
system,  rendering  these  abominable  cesspools,  as  well  as  the 
pollution  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  by  direct  discharges 
from  sewers,  utterly  unnecessary. 
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We  iiome  now  to  tbed 
of  water  closets  which 
independent  of  valves,  gal 
plungers  or  mechani 
seals  or  obstructions  of  I 
kind,  and  which  accompl 
both  the  removal  of  i 
wastes  and  the  exclusion 
sewer  gas  by  the  simple  i 
lion  of  the  flushing  stream  and  by  the  water  seal  whicfc 
forms. 

These  closets  have  received  the  general  name  of  "hopi 
closets."  They  do  their  work  more  effectively  and  by  si 
pier  means,  and  afford  equal  or  better  security  against  tt* 
gas  than  the  complicated  machines  heretofore  describl 
and  must  be  placed  far  ahead  of  them.  There  is  no  pal 
in  plumbing  in  which  sanitarians  are  more  in  accord  tn 
in  this.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  I 
greatest  difference  in  the  different  kinds  of  hoppers,  am 
is  to  the  improved  kinds  that  we  refer  in  our  corapafflj 
with  other  closets. 

Hopper  closets  have  usually  been  classified  as  "lon^^ 
"short"  hoppers ;  i,  e..  those  having  the  trap  above  ■ 
those  having  it  below  the  floor  level. 

The  trap  should,  however,  never  be  placed  below  theft 
except  where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  effects  of  fj 
and,  as  this  is  a  condition  which  applies  equally  B 
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>f  closets,  it  marks  no  distinguishing  characteristic,  and 
:an  form  no  proper  basis  of  classification  for  any  special 
:ype.  Abandoning,  therefore,  this  old  classification,  and 
adopting  for  our  basis  the  most  important  characteristic 
Features  of  the  closets,  we  make  'two  general  divisions,  and 
further  detailed  subdivisions. 

The  general  divisions  are  (i)  Those  which  have  no 
standing  water  in  the  bowl  to  receive  and  deodorize  the 
waste  matters  and  prevent  their  striking  and  adhering  to 
dry  surfaces.  These  may  be  called  "dry"  hoppers.  The 
water  stands  only  in  the  trap.  (2)  Those  whose  bowls  are 
formed  to  retain  a  permanent  body  of  water  in  the  bowl 
so  that  no  part  of  the  interior  can  be  soiled  by  waste  mat- 
ters striking  them.  These  we  may  call  "improved"  hop- 
pers. 

Dry  Hoppers. 

Fig.  406  represents  a  wash-down  water  closet  of  this  class 
having  the  trap  above  the  floor,  and  when  the  water  seal  is 
small  it  is  usually  called  a  "short"  hopper. 

Fig.  407  represents  the  same  kind  of  a  closet  with  the 
trap  below  the  floor,  and  is  then  called  the  "long"  hopper. 
It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  cold  places  where  the  water  in 
the  trap  can  only  be  protected  from  frost  by  burying  the 
trap  in  the  ground.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  wastes 
are  more  easily  ejected  from  the  trap  of  the  long  hopper 
on  account  of  the  greater  weight  and  momentum  of  the  fall- 
ing water.  But  what  little  may  be  gained  in  this  direc- 
tion is  far  more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantage  of  having 
an  increased  dry  surface  to  be  fouled  above  the  trap,  and 
as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ejecting  the  contents  of  a  trap 
above  the  floor  when  the  flushing  stream  is  properly 
constructed,  this  form  of  hopper  is  most  strongly  to  be  con- 
demned except  where  frost  renders  it  a  necessity.     Even 
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where  great  cold  is  to  be  guarded  against,  however, 
better  to  properly  pack  the  trap  above  the  floor  wher 
can  be  done.  The  trap  of  the  long  hopper  is  so  low 
as  to  be  practically  out  of  sight,  and  when  unseal* 
momentum  or  otherwise  the  accident  may  easily  escap 
covery. 
The  seal  of  the  dry  hoppers  is  much  too  shallow,  a 
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sideration  of  tiie  first  importance  in  water  closets, 
be  hereafter  shown. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings  thai  the  surfaced 

water  in  the  trap  of  these  closets  is  entirely  insulfiCKi 

receive  the  wastes,  which  fall  upon  the  dry 

of  the  bowl,  anci  require  constant  attention  and  disatrni 

labor  to  remove  them.    On  account  of  this  defect,  dry 
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pers  are  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  they  are  bought  to  save 
in  first  cost,  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy.  They 
should  never  be  used  in  the  better  class  of  houses  because 
the  trouble  necessary  to  keep  them  clean  will  not  be  en- 
dured; nor  in  the  poorer  classes  because  the  trouble  will 
not  be  taken,  and  the  closet  soon  becomes  a  nuisance  in  the 
house.  Or  if,  by  exception,  cleanliness  in  this  direction  foe 
insisted  on,  the  extra  labor  and  consumption  of  water  soon 
offsets  the  saving  in  first  cost. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  water  required  for  cleaning  the 
dry  hopper  is  very  much  greater  than  for  the  improved 
kind,  whether  the  scouring  be  done  by  the  strength  of  the 
flush  or  by  manual  labor,  for,  as  is  well  known,  soil  adheres 
with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  a  dry  surface.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  dry  hoppers  have  to  be  constructed  with  a  copious  and 
powerful  flush,  and  there  is  a  strong  temptation  for  the  user, 
and  especially  for  servants  having  them  in  charge,  to  try 
to  remove  the  tenacious  substances  by  prolonged  flushing 
in  order  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  manual  labor.  This  prac- 
tice occasions  a  waste  of  water  far  greater  than  most  people 
imagine. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  overcome  this  objection  by 
using  a  valve  or  cistern  constructed  to  give  a  small  prelim- 
inary wash  before  using.  But  this  complicates  the  construc- 
tion and  adds  to  the  water  consumption,  adding  enough  to 
the  first  cost  to  pay  for  a  hopper  of  proper  construction, 
and  to  the  subsequent  operating  expense,  to  pay  interest  on 
the  very  best  fixtures.  The  preliminary  wash,  moreover,  is 
really  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Improved  hoppers  may  be  subdivided  into  seven  classes, 
as  follows  (a)  tilting  basin,  (b)  air-vacuum,  (c)  wash 
down,  (d)  trap  jet,  (e)  siphon,  (f)  wash  out,  and  (g)  self- 
sealing  closets. 
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Tilting  Basin  Closet. 
Fig.  408  represents  a  water  closet  of  this  class.  Its  peco- 
liarity  consists  in  having  a  double  bowl,  like  the  Jeiming) 
tilting  wash  basin.  The  outer  basin  is  connected  with  an 
ordinary  S  trap  and  is  stationary.  The  inner  basin  is 
oted  to  tilt  after  use  and  empty  its  contents  into  the  stattod- 


ary  basin,  whence  they  are  supposed  to  pass  out  into  Ibt 
soil  pipe.  The  tilting  is  done  by  hand.  This  is  a  very  bii 
and  clumsy  arrangement.  The  stationary  bowl  corresponds 
with  the  receiver  of  the  pan  closet  and  partakes  of  its  dt- 
fects.  The  inner  bowl  conceals  the  trap,  which  should  if 
visible,  adds  greatly  to  the  complexity  and  cost  of  the  close! 
469 
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(without  having  any  advantage,  and  necessitates  a  disagree- 
able manual  labor  in  tilting. 

Air  Vacuum  Closet. 

Fig.  409  represents  a  water  closet  having  a  double  trap, 
the  space  between  the  two  being  for  a  vacuum  chamber. 
The  vacuum  is  formed  by  the  operation  of  the  cistern  which, 
in  supplying  the  flush,  withdraw^  air  from  the  traps  to  take 
the  place  of  the  water.  This  is  one  of  the  first  closets  hav- 
ing a  scientific  form  of  basin  and  standing  water  therein, 
but  the  complication  of  the  cistern  and  double  trap  are 
against  it,  and  are  now  found  to  be  superfluous  in  water 
closet  constructicm. 


Fig.   410.     Wash  Down    Closet. 

Washdown  Closet. 

This  form  of  closet.  Fig.  410,  depends  for  its  flushing 
upon  the  power  of  a  stream  or  of  streams  and  separate  jets 
striking  from  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  its  waste 
ttiatters  standing  in  the  bowl.  The  quantity  and  surface  of 
this  water  must  be  small,  as  otherwise  the  flushing  stream, 
however  powerful  and  copious,  so  applied  proves  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  ejecting  the  contents  completely  from  the 
bcywl  and  trap.  The  substances  floating  in  the  water  are 
tossed  and  twirled  about  for  some  time  before  they  come 
Under  the  influence  of  the  stream  and  jets  calculated  to  sub- 
merge them.  The  water  "piles  up"  in  the  bowl  and  a  great 
Waste  is  occasioned. 
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The  force  of  the  water  is  not  judiciously  applied.  When 
the  surface  of  the  water  standing  in  the  bowl  is  large 
enough  to  perform  its  office  of  receiving  the  dejections  with 
certainty  and  thoroughness  their  removal,  if  possible  at  all, 
is  accomplished  only  with  still  greater  wastefulness,  and  the 
roar  of  the  cataract  of  water  required  forms,  particularlj  I 
when  metered,  no  welcome  music  for  the  consumer.  This  1 
type  of  closet  was  the  most  widely  used  of  all  before  the 
advent  into  general  use  of  the  siphon  jet  closet,  about 
1885. 


F\g.  411.  Col.     Waiing's    OrlRrlnal   Siphon   Closet,    called 

ihf   "Dececo."  . 

Siphon  Closet.  i 

I 

Fig.  411  represents  a  type  of  closet  invented  by  Col.  War- 
ing, in  which  the  wastes  are  discharged  by  siphoning  action. 
A  weir  chamber  is  used  below  the  trap  to  assist  in  charging 
the  siphon.  In  the  figure  the  weir  chamber  is  shown  below 
the  floor,  and  is  made  in  a  separate  piece  from  the  rest  of 
the  closet.  In  later  constructions  the  weir  chamber  is  placed 
above  the  floor  and  made  in  a  single  compact  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  closet.  In  order  to  charge  the  siphon  the  water 
is  let  into  the  basin  through  the  supply  pipe  and  the  flushing 
rim  until  it  overflows  the  outlet  of  the  trap,  and  falls  into 
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weir  chamber  below.    The  falling  water  drives  out  the 

between  the  trap  and  weir,  and  if  the  quantity  of  water 

mfficient  it  closes  the  inlet  of  the  weir  before  It  can  es- 

through  the  outlet.     This  prevents  air  from  entering 

siphon.    As  soon  as  the  siphon  thus  formed  lowers  the 

[er  in  the  bowl  to  the  bottom  of  the  dip  of  the  trap  air 

iws  it  and  breaks  the  siphon.     When  the  contents  of  the 

chamber  fall  below  the  inlet,  and  allow  air  again  to 

the  siphon.     The  bowl  is  refilled  by  the  after  wash. 

was  at  one  time  a  very  popular  form  of  water  closet. 

\V.\SHOUT  Closet. 
Vashout  closets  are  those  in  which  the  basin  is  made  to 
I  a  certain  quantity  of  standing  water  while  the  trap  is 
1  below  its  level,  usually  entirely  below  the  howl.    The 


from  the  basin  into  the  trap  is  above  the  level  of  llir 
ag  water.  Hence  these  closets  are  sometimes  called 
outlet"  closets.  In  Fig,  412  is  shown  a  washout  clo*rt 
of  a  single  piece  of  earthenware,  and  having  the  sup- 
ipe  opposite  ihe  outlet  into  the  trap.  This  closet  ii 
with  an  earthenware  body  and  an  iron  trap,  and 
the  supply  pipe  in  the  rear.  The  flushing  stream 
across  the  bottom  of  the  bowl   with    consideral^ 
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Trap  Jet  Closet. 

Fig.    413    represents    a    kind    of 
hopper  closet  invented  in  England 
about  half  a  century  ago  by  Thomas 
Smith.     In  this  closet  the  flushing 
stream  is  applied  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage for  emptying  the  basin  and 
trap  than  in  the  preceding. 
To  overcome  the  inertia  of  the    heavy    body  of  stand- 
ing water  in  the  bowl  and  trap,   a  jet  of   water  is  intro- 
duced directly  into  this  water  below  its  normal  level,  and  in 
Ae  direction  of  its  outflow.     A  given  stream  or  head  of 
^atcr  acts  far  more  effectively  in  communicating  motion  to 
an  inert  volume  of  liquid,  when  it  enters  directly  within 
"fliat  body  than  when  it  strikes  its  surface  from  some  point 
above  or  outside  of  it.    In  the  latter  case  the  force  of  the 
water  is  exhausted,  partly  by  friction  in  passing  through 
the  air,  which  tends  to  divide  it  into  a  spray,  and  partly  by 
the  impact  against  the  water  surface  by  which  it  is  turned 
and  partly  deflected.    The  remainder  of  the  flushing  stream 
enters  from  above  in  the  usual  way.     The  lower  jet  tends 
to  prevent  the  "piling  up"  of  the  water  in  the  basin. 
This  is  the  prototype  of  what  has  become  within  the  last 
ten  years  the  most  popular  and  most  scientific  form  of  water 
doset  known. 
Fig.  414  represents  this  closet  in  section. 
Thomas  Smith  appears  never  to  have  been  rewarded  in 
any  way  for  this  invention  by  the  unappreciative  public  as 
he  should  have  been,  but  enjoyed  the  usual  fate  of  an  in- 
ventor whose  ideas  subsequently  become  of  service  to  the 
world,   that  of  oblivion.     Hence  this  little  tribute  to  his 
memory. 
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In  1876  another  Smitli,  surnamed  VVilliairt,  this  lime 
California,  secured  a  patent  for  a  combination  of  sip) 
jets,  as  shown  in  his  patent  drawing.  Fig.  412B,  but 
found  in  practice  that  only  the  single  jet  of  his  Eni! 
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Kr  Thomas,  was  of  any  real  value,  and  he  never  used 
own  invention.  Nevertheless,  since  the  world  seemed 
have  forgotten  poor  I'homas  way  off  in  the  antipodes, 
iliam  claimed  himself  to  be  the  sole  and  original  inventor 
the  siphon  jet  closet,  and  proclaimed  that  he  was  the  only 
;  who  ought  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  making  them. 
:ordingly  in  1888,  secretly  aided  and  instigated,  as  the 
-y  goes,  by  unlimited  and  unscaipuloits  outside  capital,  he 
[ht  a  most  unrighteous  suit  against  the  makers  of  the 


,;?■■. 
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closet  without  the  shadow  of  a  just  reason  and 


nitas 

his  case,  as  a  little  common  sense  would  have  shown 
lid  be  inevitable,  after  much  expense  and  annoyance  to 
■yone  connected  with  the  aff'air.  In  the  more  civilized 
■k  ages"  such  highwayman's  villainy  was  sometimes 
idly  punished  by  an  indignant  public.  But  in  these  days 
>uUic  are  too  busy  with  their  own  petty  individual  com- 
:ial  robberies  to  mind  such  a  commonplace  indignity  as 
attempted  clubbing  in  ihc  ilark  by  a  bullying  giant  of 
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some  poor  Inventor.  They  are  even  too  much  occupi< 
applaud  feebly  when  the  bully  sometimes,  as  in  tliis 
receives  his  well  merited  whipping.  These  wicked  marai 
performed  nevertheless  the  useful  service  of  advertisin; 
siphon  jet  principle  as  valuable  public  property.  The  ep 
'  adds  one  more  to  the  long  and  wearisome  Hst  of  pen 
tions  the  average  hard  working  inventor  is  still  subji 
to  by  the  unscrupulous  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  moloch  of  ca] 
ism.  It  is  certainly  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  prt^re 
the  world  that  inventors  as  a  class  are  ignorant  of  the  di: 
history  of  their  past.  For  if  they  were  not  most  of  1 
would  have  chosen  say.  street  sweeping,  as  a  more  hli 
and  lucrative  occupation  than  the  work  for  which  ni 
seemed  to  fit  them.  The  time  ha^i  certainly  arrived  wher 
State  should  insure  adequate  reward  to  the  useful  inve 
or  at  least  legal  protection  in  the  use  of  the  patent  it  gr 
him  both  in  the  interest  of  progress  and  of  justice  and  pi 
welfare. 

The  requisites  for  a  water-closet  are,  ( i )  simplicity, 
quickness  and  ihorouglitiess  of  Hushing.  (3)  freedom  f 
ail  uHscoured  parts.  (4)  economy  in  construction  andn 
consumption,  {5)  compactness  and  conzrnicnce  of  ft 
(6)  amplitude  of  standing  water  in  the  botvl.  (7)  octt 
bility  and  visibility  of  all  parts,  including  trap,  (8)  mM 
tiess  of  material.  (9)  strength  and  durability  of  comtnut 
( 10)  facility  and  reliability  in  iointing,  (11)  security  Cgd 
evaporation  and  siphonagc,  (12)  case  and  coinvnirfut 
Hushing,  (13)  noisclessncss  in  operation,  and  (14)  HtM 
of  appearance. 

The  pan-closet  must  be  discarded,  because  it  violates «| 
I  one  of  the  above  requirements,  ' 

■  The  valve  and  plunger  closets  must  be  discarded,  tM 

Pi  thev  violate  all  but  the  sixth  and  twelfth  requirefOaMB 
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The  ordinary  so-called  long  and  short  helpers  are  to  be 
ejected,  because  they  violate  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
:enth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  requirements.  There  is  no 
standing  water  in  their  bowls  to  receive  and  deodorize  the 
soil,  so  that  they  are  constantly  fouled.  A  preliminary  flush 
is  sometimes  arranged,  to  partially  obviate  this  trouble,  but 
this  contrivance  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  method  of  con- 
necting the  common  hopper  with  the  soil-pipe  is  usually  de- 
fective, the  seal  is  too  shallow  to  withstand  even  a  slight 
evaporation  and  siphonage,  and  they  are  exceedingly  noisy 
in  operation. 

All  closets  which  depend  upon  a  double  trap  violate  rules 
I,  4,  7,  II,  and  13.  Should  anything  get  lodged  in  the 
lower  trap,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  get  it  out  without 
taking  the  entire  apparatus  down ;  and  when  the  lower  trap 
is  formed  in  a  single  piece  of  earthenware  with  the  rest  of 
the  closet,  an  obstruction  therein  could  not,  in  some  cases, 
be  removed  without  breaking  the  closet  open. 

The  side-outlet,  or  so-called  wash-out  type  of  closets,  have 
a  shallow  bowl  flushed  by  a  strong  stream  of  water,  which  is 
intended  to  drive  the  waste  matters  out  of  the  bowl  into  a 
shallow  trap  underneath;  they  violate  rules  i,  2,  3,  4,  7,  11, 
12,  and  13. 

The  flushing  is  usually  attended  with  spattering.  The 
standing  water  in  the  bowl  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  and  the 
tvianner  of  flushing  is  noisy  and  ineffective,  the  lighter 
'Wastes  frequently  whirling  round  and  round  for  some 
time  before  being  driven  out.  The  trap  is  inconvenient  of 
access,  and  its  seal  is  very  shallow,  and  easily  broken  by 
siphonage,  evaporation,  or  incorrect  setting,  and  being  out 
of  sight,  the  evil  may  not  be  discovered  until  the  damage 
is  done.  The  pipe  surface  between  the  basin  and  the  pipe 
is  easily  fouled  and  difficult  to  clean. 
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In  the  effort  to  obtain  a  water-closet  which  should  fulfill 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  requirements,  the  writer  made 
use  of  a  principle  of  hydraulics  new  in  the  practice  of  plumb- 
ing, namely,  thai  of  supporting  a  water  column  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure  acting  only  at  its  lower  end.  The  principle 
is  explained  by  the  simple  laboratory  experiment  of  the  in- 
verted bottle  in  the  basin  of  water  (Fig.  415).  If  an  ordi- 
nary- bottle  be  filled  with  water  and  inverted  in  such  a 
r  that  its  mouth  shall  be  immersed  below  the  surface 


I    l\ 


Inverted  Bottle. 


416.       Water    EshnuiM 
from  the  Bowl, 


of  water  in  a  basin  below,  the  water  in  the  bottle  will  be  iVf 
ported  by  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the  surface  0' 
that  in  the  basin.  Let  now  this  surface  be  lowered  byanj' 
cause,  anil  we  shall  find  that  it  will  be  instantly  restored! 
from  the  bottle  as  soon  as  it  sinks  below  its  mouth,  as  si 
in  Fig.  416. 

This  principle  was  applied  to  water-closet   constructiu    1 
in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  417.    The  water-closet 
resents  our  basin,  and  its  supply  pipe  our  inverted  bottd    | 
which  is  closed  at  its  top  by  the  cistern- valve.     If  wait 
is  exhausted  from  the  closet  bowl  by  evaporation,  siphonagi 
or  any  other  cause,  a  fresh  supply  descends  automatical     1 
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he  pipe  as  soon  as  the  surface  sinks  below  its  mouth, 
ich  as  in  the  construction  of  the  closet,  this  mouth 
ed  above  the  bottom  of  the  water-seal,  it  is  evident 
ater  will  instantly  descend  from  the  pipe  before  the 
n  be  broken.    This  seal  is  quite  deep,  and  the  mouth 


Fig.  418.     Plan  of  cloMt. 


IT.     Dtejpmm  Ulustrmtlnc 
t^a^iit  o€  tbe  apparmtu*. 


pcpe  is  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
iX  15  below  the  normal  le\'el  of  the  standing  water 


^2:^  represents  the  actual  ccmstruction  of  the  closet, 
^xcjo,  oi  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — 
i^Dcm-vahre  being  raised,  the  balance  of  Sitn^/^tiheTic 
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pressure  is  restored,  the  water  columti  in  the  pipe  insi 
begins  to  move,  and,  since  it  connects  with  the  water 
closet  below  its  level,  it  acts  noiselessly  and  eSc 
thorough  flushing. 

A  novelty  in  the  general  principle  of  construction  in 
corresponding  novelties  in  many  details. 

The  lower  end  of  the  supply-pipe  is  not  simply  ope 
a  single  point  below  the  water  level,  but  ts  conducted  I 
places  independent  of  each  other,  the  first  being  intern 
between  the  overflow  of  the  trap  and  the  bottom  of  til 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  417,  and  the  second  at  the  bottom 
trap.  The  first  forms  the  mouth  proper  of  the  "in 
bottle"  and  supplies  water  to  the  flushing  rim,  and  the  l 
furnishes  a  jet  which  lifts  part  of  the  water  out  of  th 
and  bowl  by  its  propelling  power.  Since  both  jets 
below  the  level  of  a  large  body  of  standing  water 
bowl,  their  noise  is  deadened,  and.  as  the  supply, pipe  J 
stands  full,  they  act  instantly,  and  the  flushing  of  the 
is  very  rapid.  The  lower  jet  causes  the  water  and 
matters  in  the  closet  to  sink  into  llie  neck  of  the  bowl, 
while  the  upper  jet  fills  the  passages  and  annular  ch 
leading  to  and  surrounding  the  flushing  rim.  overflow! 
descending  into  the  neck  of  the  bowl,  falls  upon  and 
out  the  waste  matters  collected  in  the  neck  quietly  and 
out  waste  of  water. 

The  cistern-valve  being  again  dosed,  movement  I 
supply-valve  immediately  ceases,  and  the  water  in  the 
ing  rim  and  passages  leading  thereto,  falls  back  in' 
closet  and  restores  the  normal  level  of  the  standing  wi 
the  bowl  and  trap. 

The  form  of  the  closet  bowl  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fil 
The  standing  water  has  the  shape  best  calculated  to  t 
jieodorize  the  waste  matters  falling  into  it.    It  is  d 
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1  the  back  of  the  closet,  and  very  deep  at  the  point  where 
»e  wastes  strike.  Its  surface  is  long  and  comparatively  nar- 
Dw,  and  is  not  round  or  elliptical,  as  has  heretofore  been 
ustomary. 


Fig.  410.  Pig.  420. 

Two  of  the  writer's  Experimental  Closets. 

By  examining  Fig.  422  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
le  under  surface  ot  the  bowl  is  horizontal  from  front  to 
tar,  except  at  the  outlet,  and  that  this  surface  is  immersed 
ider  an  inch  or  so  of  water.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
le  water-slots  in  the  flushing  rim  are  largest  in  the  front 
id  rear,  and  gradually  diminish  as  they  extend  round  to  the 
des.  The  result  of  this  conformation  is  that  the  upper 
ashing  water  jumps  on  top  of  the  waste  matters  and  acts 
'  the  best  possible  advantage  in  driving  them  quickly  out, 
id  the  closet  can  be  easily  flushed  in  three  seconds  by  less 
lan  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water. 

A  stream  of  water  may  be  rendered  noiseless,  however 
ipid  and  powerful  its  movement,  by  properly,  directing  it 
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into  a  body  of  water  considerably  larger  than  itself, 
vided  the  point  of  entrance  be  below  the  surface.  Il  U 
sufficient  to  do  this  in  the  manner  usual  in  the  old  form  a 
English  and  French  siphon-jet  closets,  because  the  jet  i 
these  at  once  throws  the  standing  water  out  of  its  wa; 
and  then  makes  an  uproar  even  more  appalling  than  the  ordt 
nary  flushing  stream.  In  these  "siphon-jet"  closets,  the  wait 
used  for  cleansing  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl,  when  used  i 
combination  with  the  jet  In  the  trap,  is  not  only  insuffiden 
to  keep  the  lower  jet  covered,  but  makes  a  most  disagreeabl 
clamor  of  itself,  after  the  usual  manner  with  modem  closets 


coverea!«H 


Tig.  431.      A   lliird  one  ot  Ibe   ISipcrlrnvDIBl  f'loa 

The  upper  flushing  stream  should  furnish  a  bodjr.^ 
nicely  calculated  to  keep  the  lower  stream  just  c 
should  itself  be  noiseless.     The  former  result  is  easily  ii 
lained  by  simply  adjusting  the  size  of  the  upper  and  I 
flushing  openings  with  reference  to  each  other ;  the  latin 
by  constructing  a  special  chamber  into  which  the  upper  fl 
ing  stream  may  be  projected  before  it  enters  the  bowl.    T 
upper   part  of   this   chamber   fonns  an  annular  ring  21 
surrounds  the  flushing  rim.     Being  above  the  level  of  i 
standing  water  in  the  bowl,  it  receives  only  clean  waft 
Being  con^ructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drain  itself  ba 
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1  the  closet  bowl  after  each  flushing  action,  il  stands, 
:e  the  (lushing  rim  proper,  empty  at  all  times  except- 
g  during  the  moment  of  flushing.     The  upper  jet  dis- 


^C 


:harges  into  the  standing  water  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
iiamber,  and  its  sound  is  instantly  and  entirely  deadened. 
The   water   rises   in   the   annular   chamber  and   overflows 
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through  the  flushing  rim  to  descend  quietly  into  the  bowl, 
lubricate  its  sides,  and  assist  the  lower  stream  in  ejectiDg 
the  wastes  and  flushing  the  closet  and  drain-pipes. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  referring  to  the  perspective  draw- 
ing, that  the  closet  is  provided  with  a  cistern  overflow  con- 


nection at  the  flushing  rim.  The  same  pipe  may  serve  also  a) 
a  ventilating  pipe.  By  connecting  this  with  a  proper  venti- 
lating flue  above  the  cistern,  in  the  manner  shown  in  dit 
drawing,  Fig.  420.  the  scat  and  bowl  of  the  closet  may  b* 
ventilated.  Such  ventilation  is  serviceable  at  the  moment  ol 
usage  of  the  closet,  but  il  is  not  needed  for  the  bowl  and  tn^i 
themselves,  which  are  kept  odorless  by  their  constructioa 
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and  arrangements  for  flushing.  It  is  well,  however,  always 
to  ventilate  toilet-rooms,  and  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
locate  the  ventilating  outfit  is  under  the  seat  of  the  water- 
closet  in  the  manner  described. 

Figs.  419,  420  and  421  explain  the  principle  of  this  closet. 
Several  jets  were  tried  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  rose  as  shown, 
but  a  single  jet  or  two  jets  were  finally  found  most  effective 
for  the  ejector  as  shown  in  422.  Fig.  423  shows  the  ap- 
pliance in  perspective. 


Figs.  425  and  426  represent  sections  taken  from  the 
writer's  original  designs  of  his  further  improvement  which 
was  the  first  closet  made  with  the  jet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  trap,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  sound  deadening  and 
partly  to  improve  the  appearance  and  the  power  of  the 
Hush. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul  Gerbard  in  his  German  work  on  plumbing 
published  in  1897.  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  describes  at  some 
length  a  number  of  features  of  the  "Sanitas"  closet,  which 
seemed  to  him  advantageous  as  compared  with  the  makes  or 
styles  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  shows  that  closets  built  on 
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the  siphon  jet  principle  of  flushing  nearly  all  appeared  ifter 

t!ie  introduction  of  this  appliance,  and  "suddenly  enjoyed  > 
great  popularity."  The  "Sanitas"  fixture  he  says  "has  no- 
where a  superfluous  or  undesirable  angle,  comer  or  surface 
to  get  foul,"  has  a  large  and  properly  formed  water  surface, 
"and  the  arrangements  for  water  flushing  are  novel.' 
and  he  goes  on  lo  describe  the  other  features  which  w«e 
at  that  time  new,  somewhat  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out.  The  majority  of  appliances  at  that  time  had  a  number, 
of  objections  and  says  Gerhard,*  also,  "labored  under  the- 
disadvantage  of  making  a  great  noise  in  flushing  "  These 
objections  caused  the  public  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  new  principle,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  su 
of  this  closet  immediately  led  to  a  great  number  of 
tations  until  finally  the  siphon  jet  closet  became  pracli- 
cally  the  only  one  in  general  use. 


The  Securitas  Water-Closet. 

Figs.  427  to  431  show  later  improvements  in  this  de*ia 
developed  by  the  writer  in  connection  with  his  shallow  oil 
"Securitas"  trap  and  designated  by  the  same  namc. 

The  principal  points  of  these  recent  improvements  ut, 
first,  a  much  deeper  seal ;  second,  a  construction  of  the  u|^ 
or  rim  flush  so  as  to  require  the  water  to  enter  the  bcwi 
absolutely  free  from  pressure  and  without  the  cusiooufT 
rim  perforations.  This  insures  noiselessness  at  this  ixwft 
Third,  an  inclined  shelf  all  around  inside  at  the  neck  of  lb( 
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I  so  arranged  as  to  break  the  fall  of  the  tipper  flush 
nd  render  it  noiseless  again  at  this  point;  fourth,  a  con- 
truction  of  the  siphon  jet  at  the  level  of  the  dip  of  the  trap 
n  accordance  with  designs  originated  by  the  writer  in  his 
artier  experiments  in  attaining  noiseless  action  as  shown  in 


^np.  425  and  426,  but  with  the  improvement  now  of  giving 
Ee  jet  an  oval  form  and  a  special  method  of  co-operating 
with  an  immediately  adjoining  jet  supplying  the  upper  flush, 
L3  shown  in  Fig.  429,  for  the  purpose  of  completely  balanc- 
rig  the  action  of  the  two  jets;  fifth,  a  very  great  increase 
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in  the  power  of  the  jets  whereby  their  action  becomes  much 
quicker"  and  more  effective  in  every  way ;  sixth,  a  curving 
of  the  upcast  limb  of  the  trap  around  the  siphon  jet  in  sucli 
a  manner  as  to  force  the  flushing  stream  across  the  path  of 
the  jet  whereby  the  waste  matters  are  caught  up  at  once  aiid 
whirled  directly  into  the  waste  pipe  witliout  hesitation 
back  eddies;  and  finally,  seventh,  an  enlargement  of  the 
waste  pipe  end  of  the  fixture  beyond  the  crown  of  the  trap 
so  that  it  shall  exceed  the  size  of  the  trap  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  siphon  action,  generally  sought  for 
assist  the  jet  in  discharging  the  wastes.  This  stphonic  or 
suction  action  is  most  unscientific  and  undesirable  because 
it  renders  the  flushing  of  the  apparatus  dependent  upon  a 
fortuitous  and  varying  suction  pull  differing  with  each  dif' 
ferent  installation,  rather  than  upon  a  scientifically  adjusttd 
jet  power,  permanently  regulated  by  a  definite  water  head 
established  for  each  fixture  by  distance  below  the  main 
house-cistern  in  the  attic  above  the  jet.  This  regulation 
accomplished  by  a  very  simple  small  auxiliary  valve  beyond 
the  main  valve,  or  flushometer,  directly  connected  with 
each  closet. 

It  nicely  regulates  the  duration  of  the  flush  to  the 
amount  required  and  thus  prevents  all  water  waste. 

Moreover,  the  siphonic,  or  suction  action,  tends  to  tB- 
cover  the  jet  and  invariably  gives  rise  to  noisy  action,  sonw- 
times  very  loud,  especially  when  the  jet  is  exposed. 

The  breaking  of  the  suction,  moreover,  adds  a  most  dis- 
agreeable gulping  noise  at  the  end  of  the  action.  These  eb- 
jectionable  features  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  exclu- 
sive jet  action  of  discharge  without  siphonage. 

All  these  various  modifications  combine  to  produce  W 
extraordinarily  rapid  and  positive  discharge  of  the  wuK 
matters  with  a  minimum  consumption  of  water  and  a  mi»- 
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mum  noiselcssness.  This  quiet  instantaneous  action  produca 
an  almost  magical  effect.  On  operating  the  flush  valve  the 
water  level   in  the  bowl  instantly  drops  while  the  upper 


Plan  of  Final  Improvement. 


flush  noiselessly  wells  over  the  edge  in  a  thick  layer,  glido 
down  to  the  neck  ledge,  and  the  jets  being  nicely  propor- 
tioned to  each  other,  keeps  the  water  supply  above  the  dip. 
muffling  Ihe  lower  jet  while  the  waste  matters  disappctr- 
Scarcely  has  the  action  fairly  begun  when  it  is  finished  8d4 
clean  water  is  seen  to  rise  again  in  the  bowl  from  the  ^es(^ 
voir  chamber  as  noiselessly  and  almost  as  quickly  as  it  di^ 
appeared.  Nothing  can  resist  the  power  of  these  jets  work- 
ing in  co-operation  in  the  deep  funnel  of  the  bowl,  and  tbf 
lightest  substances  are  whisked  away  with  the  same  (joirt 
relentless  certainty  that  a  cork  rides  over  the  edge  of 
Niagara. 

In  order  still  further  to  insure  that  there  shall  be 
siphon  or  suction  action  of  the  drain  end  beyond  the  ftfi 
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a  short  air  pipe  may  be  run  from  a  small  hole  beyond  the 
crown  of  the  trap  into  the  main  soil  pipe  behind  the  closet. 
This,  however,  is  not  indispensable,  but  only  a  refinement. 

The  very  deep  seal  of  this  fixture,  especially  when  aided 
by  the  shallow  seal  trap,  renders  this  closet  absolutely  anti- 
siphonic,  for  the  reasons  already  described,  so  that  the  last 
argument  raised  for  back  venting  becomes  groundless. 

Figs.  427  to'  428  represent  the  steps  leading  to  the  per- 
fected design  429  to  431. 

Fig.  432  shows  an  early  method  of  replenishing  the  seal  of 
a  siphon  closet  indefinitely  and  automatically  after  siphon- 
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4S2.      Writer's    Early    Device  for  Perpetual   Refilling  of  Trap 
Seal    Reduced   by   Evaporation.    Siphonage  or  Other  Cause. 


age  or  evaporation.  The  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  trap 
through  any  cause  opens  the  cistern  supply  valve  automat- 
ically by  atmospheric  pressure  variation,  and  closes  it  again 
as  soon  as  the  trap  fills.    But  the  simpler  method  of  seal 
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protection  devised  later  and  described  above  now  rendci 
this  more  complicated  device  superfluous. 

Fig.  433  shows  in  section  one  of  the  numerous  direct  flush 
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imon  use  now  for  pressure  service  with- 

ual  closet  cisterns. 

shows  another  kind  of  these  direct  connected 

^ig.  434a  a  thind  kind,  and  Fig,  435  a  convenient 

I'of  attaching  it  to  a  closet,  and  the  closet  to  the 
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F'E-  436  shows  the  ordinary  form  of  siphon  jet  1 
now  in  vogue.  The  action  of  the  jet  is  aided  by  a  su 
pull  on  the  drain  pipe  side  of  the  trap  created  by  the 
of  the  down  cast  hmb  beyond  the  trap,  and  this  suction  1 
variable  in  strength,  sometimes  uncovers  the  jet  and  a 
its  full  roaring  noise  to  be  heard. 


Fig. » 

Let  us  now  examine  our  table  of  desiderata  and  X 
how  far  our  "Securitas"  closet,  Figs.  429  to  431.  confo 
thereto. 

1.  Simplicity.  We  find  in  it  the  simplest  form  poB 
with  closets.  The  trap  and  the  bowl  are  one  and  the  s 
thing.  Each  forms  half  of  the  other.  The  flushing  is  ace 
plished  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  only,  and  without 
chinery  of  any  kind  in  the  closet.  We  have,  in  (act. 
simpHcity  of  the  short  hopper,  which  is  the  simplest  (on 
water-closet  known. 

2.  Quickness  and  thoroughness  of  flushing.  The  B 
mum  of  rapidity  of  flushing  is  attained  by  having  the  sq 
pipe  always  full  of  water,  so  that  the  action  at  the  li 
end  takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  operation  ol 
valve,  and  all  delay  and  loss  of  power  occasioned  b; 
water  falling  from  the  cistern  through  the  pipe  and  tf 
the  resistance  of  the  enclosed  air  is  avoided.     Wber 
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power  is  taken  from  a  common  cistern  at  the  top  of  the 
building  serving  all  the  stories  below,  or  where  it  is  taken 
direct  from  the  city  main,  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  pressure  valve  or  a  flushometer  of  some  lorm,  the 
water  being  reasonably  free  from  grit  as  it  should  be  through 
proper  sedimentation  or  filtration.  The  combined  action  of 
tile  two  lower  jets  of  water  is,  moreover,  as  already  de- 
scribed, such  as  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  waste 
matters  with  the  utmost  speed,  in  virtue  of  their  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  flushing  or  cleansmg  action,  with 
a  given  quantity  of  water,  is  evidently  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  and  direction  of  the  action,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  surfaces  to  be  flushed  are  properly  constructed  to 
receive  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  closet  under  consideration. 
The  form  and  volume  of  the  standing  water  in  the  bowl  is 
such  as  to  protect  the  sides  from  being  fouled  by  adhesive 
tnatters.  The  solid  and  heavy  wastes,  which  are  the  adhesive 
ones,  cannot  fall  against  these  sides.  If  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
■natters  are  projected  against  them  they  will  not  stick.  There- 
fore these  sides  require  not  so  much  great  farce,  as  a  uni- 
form dislribution  of  the  flushing  water.  The  parts  which 
Tequire  scouring  force  are  those  below  and  beyond,  includ- 
ing the  trap  and  the  main  soil  and  drain  pipes,  and  it  is 
these  parts  which  in  this  closet  receive  it.  The  scouring 
action  on  the  pipes  is  here  equal  to  that  of  the  plunger 
closet,  while  it  exerts  less  siphoning  action  on  fixtures  be- 
low the  latter,  because  air  freely  follows  the  discharge 
and  prevents  the  formation  of  a  vacuum. 

3-    Freedom  from  all  uiiscourcd  parts.    The  closet  con- 
tains no  cesspool  in  its  construction,  and  has  the  minimum 
extent  of  surface,  interior  and  exterior,  possible  in  a  water- 
closet. 
4.     Economy    in    construction    and   water   consumption. 
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Being  constructed  of  a  single  piece  of  earthenwn 
pact  and  simple  form,  this  desideratum  is  mel.  TS 
sumption  of  water  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  (he  i 
already  explained.  No  loss  of  power  is  sustained 
supply-pipe,  and  each  drop  in  the  closet  acts  in  th 
effective  manner,  in  concert  with  the  rest,  to  produce 
and  thorough  flush. 

5-  Compactness  and  convenience  of  farm.  The 
occupies  the  minimure  of  space,  as  may  be  seen  fn 
drawings. 

6.  Amplitude  oj  standing  water  in  the  bowl.  The 
ing  water  has  ihc  jiropcr  form  and  depth,  and  its  ! 
is  calculated  to  stand  aMba'most  desirable  distance 
the  seat  of  the  closet.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  reflecti 
experiment,  and  in  testing  different  forms  of  water-i 
that  the  nearer  the  seat  the  surface  of  the  standing 
can  be  brought  without  causing  inconvenience  the  li 
bility  there  will  be  for  spattering. 

7.  Accessibility  and  visibility  of  all  parts,  includi 
trap.  A  study  of  the  drawings  will  show  that  this  d 
alum  has  been  attained. 

8.  Smoothness  of  material.  The  closet  being  cons 
of  glazed  earthenware  in  a  single  piece,  and  everywhe; 
easy  bends,  this  requirement  is  fully  answered. 

9.  Strength  and  durability  of  construction.  The  o 
and  simple  form  of  the  closet,  the  central  position 
base  under  the  bowl  giving  it  equal  and  firm  suppo 
the  soundness  and  reliability  of  its  soil-pipe  connectio 
it  the  greatest  strength'and  durability  possible  with 
closets. 

10.  Facitily  and  reliability  of  jointing.  There  js 
single,  simple,  and  strong  brass  coupling' connectioci 
made   witb  the  supply,  and  a   single  connectil 
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waste-pipe.  The  small  coupling  at  the  flushing  rim  for  a 
seat  vent  and  cistern  overflow  may  be  used  or  closed  up,  as 
desired. 

11.  Security  against  evaporation  and  siphonagc.  The 
new  principle  of  supply  already  described,  together  with 
the  unusual  depth  of  the  water-seal,  renders  this  closet 
practically  secure  against  loss  of  seal  through  evaporation 
and  siphonage.  A  further  protection  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  Securitas  trap  under  an  adjoining  fixture  so  that  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  soil  pipe  caused  by  siphonic  action  will  be 
broken  by  the  fresh  air  passing  through  the  shallow  trap 
without  destroying  its  seal. 

12.  Ease  and  convenience  of  flushing.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  actuate  the  valve,  and  immediately  release  it  again 
to  obtain  a  suflicient,  and  no  more  than  suflicient,  flush.  The 
trap  and  bowl  refill  themselves  automatically  after  the  flush. 
The  valve  may  also  be  operated  by  a  simple  seat  or  door 
attachment^  if  desired. 

13.  N oiselessness  in  operation.  It  has  hitherto  been  as- 
sumed that  it  would  be  impossible  to  combine  noiseless  action 
with  a  powerful  and  rapid  water  scour.  Nevertheless,  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  manner  already  described ;  and 
tiie  closet  may  be  used  as  is  agreeable  to  civilized  people, 
without  the  "flourish  of  trumpets,"  usually  attending  the 
occasion. 

14.  Neatness  of  appearance. 

In  order  to  complete  the  idea  of  having  everything  in  the 
•ttth  room  finished  with  a  pure  white  enameled  surface,  the 
^witer  devised  a  pull  to  be  made  of  opal  glass  or  porcelain 
filed  with  white  plaster,  as. shown  in  Fig.  437.  Having  the 
texture  and  surface  appearance  of  the  earthenware  of  the 
^set  and  other  plumbing  fixtures  as  well  as  of  the  soil  and 
^^te  pipes  which  may  also  be  porcelain  enameled  in 
'^  finest  work,  as  described  in  connection  with  his  new 
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pipe  system,  it  harmonizes  with  them  in  appeart 
requires  no  scrubbing  or  burniahing  to  keep  it  pertnanei 
as  bright  as  when  new. 


Figs.  438  to  440  show  the  writer's  device  for  couplii 
pipes  to  earthenware,  to  which  he  gave  tlte  name  "Sanita 


Couplings. 

mg  consists  of  a  brass  tube  with  a  trumpet- 
id  mouth  fitting  into  a  corresponding  inverted  trumpet- 
kI  opening  in  the  earthenware,  together  with  an  elastic 
;t  and  couphng  nut.  The  hole  in  the  earthenware  is 
:  just  large  enough  to  receive,  with  a  reasonable  amount 
ly  room,  the  trumpet  end  of  the  brass  tube.  The  rubber 
:t  is  moulded  just  large  enough  to  slip  over  the  ihread- 
f  the  tube,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  is  tightened  up. 


SinltRB  CoDpltni; 


le  simple  method  of  making  the  connection  is  as  fol- 
: — The  supply  pipe  to  be  connected  with  the  earthen- 

is  first  soldered  to  the  small  or  spigot  end  of  the  tube, 
ig  the  brass  washer  and  coupling  nut  in  place.  The 
^^  gasket  is  then  stretched  over  the  trumpet  end  of  the 

and  pushed  down  until  it  occupies  the  position  in  Fig. 

The  trumpet  end  and  gasket  will  then  slip  into  the  hole 
le  earthenware,  and  the  joint  is  finally  made  tight  by 
iring  up  the  coupling  nut,  which  may  be  done  with  the 

even,  without  the  use  of  a  wrench  or  any  tool  whatever. 
;he  use  of  an  ordinary  wrench  will  of  course  render  the 
ening  easier.  The  coupling  when  connected  in  place 
own  in  section  in  Fig,  440.  It  may  be  taken  apart  by 
!y  reversing  the  operation  of  putting  together.    The  nut 
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is  first  unscrewed  and  the  pipe  pushed  about  one-half  inchi 
into  the  earthenware.  This  enables  the  rubber  gasket  to  I 
resume  its  original  shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.  439,  the  outside . 
shoulder  of  the  gasket  preventing  its  being  pushed  in  with  I 
the  pipe.  The  whole  may  then  be  withdrawn  from  the* 
pottery. 

By  using  this  coupling,  tightness  may  be  secured  even  if 
the  surfaces  of  the  earthenware  are  not  perfectly  true  and 
smooth.  The  elastic  gasket  has  a  bearing  on  both  inner  and  r 
outer  surfaces  of  the  earthenware,  giving  double  security  f 
against  leakage;  and  inasmuch  as  no  hard  surface  comes  in ^ 
contact  with  the  earthenware,  there  is  no  danger  of  f ractiir-  f 
ing  the  latter  in  tightening  up,  as  so  frequently  happens  r 
with  other  couplings,  to  the  great  expense  and  annoyance 
of  the  plumber.  The  longer  the  coupling  stands,  the  tighter 
and  safer  it  becomes ;  since  the  rubber  gasket,  after  years, 
glues  itself  to  the  surfaces  of  contact  so  tightly  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  outer  shoulder  of  the  rubber  gasket,  it  coiiM 
not  then  be  disconnected  from  the  closet  except  by  cutting  ,' 
it  out  with  a  knife.  Soon  after  its  introduction  the  major- 
ity of  the  potteries  of  the  United  States  adopted  the  "San- 
itas'*  coupling  as  their  standard  under  a  royalty  arrange- 
ment with  the  manufacturers. 

Urinals. 

As  they  are  generally  made,  urinals  are  very  objection- 
able things  in  private  houses. 

For  public  places  an  automatic  flushing  cistern  is  fre- 
quently used,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  certain  method 
of  insuring  a  sufficient  flush  for  single  urinals  constructi 
in  the  usual  way.     But  it  involves  a  great  consumption 
water,  inasmuch  as  the  flushing  goes  on  always*  wb 
it  be  required  or  not.     This  is  not  only  very  wastefoL 
also  dilutes  the  sewage  by  so  much  more,  and  titu»»  «• 
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Es  disposal  by  land  irrigation  or  filtration  correspondingly 
E3ore  difficult. 

For  private  houses  it  is  much  better  to  allow  the  water 
Sosct  to  serve  also  as  a  urinal.  It  is  sometimes  advisable 
D  set  the  closet  on  a  platform  so  that  the  top  of  its  bowl 
■lall  be  at  the  height  of  a  urinal,  the  platform  extending 
^it  a  little  beyond  the  front  of  the  bowl,  so  that  the  fixtures 
Day  be  used  equally  conveniently  as  a  water  closet  or  as 
.  urinal  as  desired.  This  is  also  sometimes  advantageous 
a  giving  more  pitch  to  the  waste  pipe  from  the  closet.  The 
«>wl,  containing  already  a  large  body  of  standing  water, 
talutes  the  urine  and  prevents  its  fouling  the  sides.     Habit 
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^th  water  closets  leads  to  its  flushing  after  its  use  as  a 
feinal  at  times  when  the  ordinary  form  of  urinat  would 
bve  been  left  unflushed.  But  should,  by  any  chance,  the 
ashing  be  neglected,  the  next  use  of  the  fixture  as  a 
^ter  closet  would  insure  its  cleansing.  Moreover,  by  com- 
biTig  the  two  fixtures  in  one,  economy  both  of  space 
bd   first  cost  is  obtained,  while  the  offensive  appearance 
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and  odor  of  the  urinal  is  avoided,  and  the  consump 
water  is  greatly  diminished.  Here  again  the  plum 
advantageously  simplilicd. 

In  public  buildings,  however,  such  as  hoteb,  railw 
tions,  manufactories,  school  or  club  houses,  where 
and  systematic  attention  may  be  expected,  urinals  n 
come  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary. 
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Figs.  441  and  443  represent  two  ornamental 
urinals. 

They  should  be  provided  in  various  places  in  tli 
thoroughfares  easily  accessible  to  the  public  as  an  im 
sanitary  measure. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  flushing  effected  by  some  an 
device  operated  by  a  treadle  arrangement  or  by  tl 
of  the  apartment  in  wliich  the  urinal  is  placed,  or 
a  special  attendant,  so  that  as  little  water  as  possit 
be  added  to  the  sewage,  for  reasons  already  explain 
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It  is  calculated  that  for  stall  urinals  having  a  constant 
water  flushing,  the  consumption  of  water  often  equals  a 
half  a  gallon  per  minute  per  stall. 

The  width  of  the  stall  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet, 
as  some  persons  will  not  enter  a  narrow  stall.  The  best  of 
ventilation  should  always  be  provided  in  the  room  where 
urinals  are  placed.  The  divisions  should  not  exceed  five 
feet  in  height.  Beyond  this  there  is  only  a  waste  of  ma- 
terial, and  more  to  be  kept  clean.  It  goes  without  saying 
iiat  the  smoother  and  more  impervious  the  material  of 
^hich  these  stalls  are  made  the  better. 
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Soil  and  Drain  Pipes. 


Having  sh<^ 
ways  in  which  o: 
or  dangerous  gas 
be  securely  trap] 
and  debarred  fron 
ing   the    house    I 


their   points   of  i 


soil 


pipes,    it   iti 


mains  to  provide 
a  possibiHty  of  I 
in  the  drain  pipe: 

selves,  for  if  these  are  unreliable  and  badly  jointed 

pains  with  traps  and  fixtures  will  be  of  httle  use. 
The  term  "soil  pipe"  is,  by  custom,  applied  to  t 

pendicular  portion  of  the  main  waste  pipe.     The  hoi 

part  is  called  the  "drain  pipe." 

The  Material  and  Methods  of  Jointimc. 

The  material  for  our  pipes  naturally  forms  the  fii 
ject  for  consideration,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  their  | 
tions,  treatment  and  arrangement  in  a  great  measi 
pend. 

By  far  the  most  suitable  material  yet  discover 
soil  and  house  drain  pipes  is  iron,  and  the  most  imj 
matter  connected  with  its  use  is  the  formation  of  tlM 
between  the  separate  pieces. 
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Lead  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  this  country 
ior  soil  and  drain  pipes,  on  account  of  its  want  oi  strength 
md  elasticity ;  its  comparatively  high  cost ;  its  liability  to  be 
>erforated  by  vermin,  nails  or  corrosion ;  and  of  the  greater 
:ime  and  labor  required  to  make  the  joints.  Large  lead 
jipes  often  sag  of  their  own  weight  and  tear  away  at  their 
X)ints  of  support.  The  action  of  alternate  hot  and  cold 
^ater  also  produces  a  destructive  effect  upon  the  material. 
[t  expands  under  the  influence  of  heat,  but  does  not  return 
igain  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  accordingly  it  can  be 
»aid  to  undergo  perpetual  change,  creeping  constantly  from 
its  original  position;  and  unless  held  in  place  by  special 
;)rovisions  it  would  undoubtedly  in  time  walk  off  by  itself 
3ut  of  the  premises  altogether.  Good  stories  are  told  of 
3ld  leaden  roofs  which  have  crept  entirely  off  the  building 
md  fallen  into  the  street. 

S.  Stevens  Hellyer  said  in  one  of  his  early  publications 
in  comparing  lead  with  other  materials  for  soil  pipes :  "This 
may  seem  a  curious  question  to  ask  of  plumbers;  as  well 
ask  a  shoemaker  of  what  material  should  boots  and  shoes 
be  made!  Everybody  knows  that  the  latter  would  say, 
'There's  nothing  like  leather,'  as  the  former  is  sure  to  say, 
There's  nothing  like  lead.'  *  *  *  Allowing  experience 
to  be  my  schoolmaster,  I  answer  lead,  especially  for  our 
<limate."  Mr.  Hellyer  claims  the  following  points  of  su- 
I)eriority  for  lead:  Its  greater  smoothness;  great  resist- 
ance of  corrosion;  greater  ductility  for  bending  to  suit  the 
'Prions  positions  it  has  to  occupy ;  more  perfect  joints ; 
greater  adaptability  for  connecting  with  branch  wastes; 
^d  greater  compactness,  which  allows  it  to  be  placed  in 
dots  or  niches  smaller  than  those  which  are  required  for 
'X>n.  He  admits  the  following  objections:  Its  deteriora- 
^on  under  alterations  of  temperature  which  tend  to  work 
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it  until  it  breaks ;  its  saving ;  its  expensiveness ;  its  liabil- 
ity to  be  perforated  by  rats  or  carpenter's  nails ;  its  greater 
weight;  and  the  requirement  of  greater  skill  in  making 
the  joints. 

The  advantages  which  Mr.  Hellyer  claims  for  lead  have 
within  late  years  lost  their  force.  Improved  methods  of 
protecting  and  jointing  other  materials  have  placed  th« 
in  these  respects  far  ahead  of  lead,  as  will  be  shown  hei 
after.  White  enamel  is  now  applied  to  cast  iron  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  surface  as  smooth  as  that  of 
lead,  and  this  art  has  been  serviceable  particularly  in  bad 
tubs  and  other  fixtures,  though  it  is  also  used  in  piping. 
But  in  use  lead  soon  loses  its  smoothnes.s  and  the  sew; 
adheres  to  the  surfaces  of  the  pipe  to  a  greater  or  less  «■ 
tent  and  roughens  it,  in  time,  with  a  hard  deposit  of  greatei 
or  less  thickness  according  to  the  usage  of  the  pipe,  so  thai 
the  difference  in  smoothness  at  the  outset  in  favor  of  leU 
as  compared  with  our  iron  pipe  is  of  smalt  consequeocf 
after  a  few  years'  use.  The  numerous  cast  bends  and 
tings  now  made  and  adapted  to  every  possible  turn  or  ai 
liable  to  be  encountered  in  arranging  the  pipe  renders 
ductility  of  the  lead  pipe  no  longer  of  any  advantage 
Finally,  other  and  more  suitable  materials  are  now  joini 
in  such  3  manner  as  to  render  them  quite  as  compact  i 
the  lead  pipe. 

Stone  and  brick  drains  cannot  be  effectively  flushed,  ( 
account  of  the  roughness  of  their  interior  surfaces.  Mor 
over,  they  are  porous  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
with  which  they  are  laid  is  always  more  or  less 
to  waste. 

Copper  is  easily  corroded  by  the  acids  of  decomposil 
and  is,  moreover,  too  expensive  except  for  exceptional  c 
which  need  not  be  considered  here. 
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le,  tin  and  galvanized  sheet  iron  are  totally  unsuitable 
I  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  In  the  worst  kind 
J  "jerry  buildings"  they  are,  however,  occasionally  used. 
rtDast  and  wrought  iron  are  the  materials  which  are  now 
Mierally  used,  and  they  have  proved  themselves  for  this 
Hpose  the  best.  They  are  light,  cheap,  stilT  and  strong 
tb  they  corrode  so  slowly  that  if  of  the  proper  thickness 
»y  will  last  as  long  as  the  house  itself  is  likely  to. 
^ht  experiments  of  M.  Gaudin,  made  in  1851,  show  the 
Pximuni  rate  of  loss  by  rust  of  uncoated  cast  iron  pipe 
KAOGed  to  the  action  of  clean  fresh  water  on  both  sides 
Blie  a  little  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  per  century.  His 
B^riments  extended  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  With 
K  present  method  of  protecting  iron  its  life  can  be  very 
Ifeatly  prolonged,  indeed  even  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
ttmiinous  coating  (coal  tar  pitch)  has  proved,  when  it  is 
*DperIy  applied,  to  be  able  to  keep  the  pipe  quite  intact 
•der  certain  conditions  for  twenty  years.  The  life  of  a 
-il  pipe,  even  when  quite  thin  and  uncoated,  has  been 
Tind  by  experience  to  be  so  great  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
le  to  suppose  that  the  greasy  matters  contained  in  house 
satnage  serve  to  protect  the  pipe  in  a  measure  from  the 
id  cnmporents  of  the  sewage. 

Ca5t  iron  is  brittle,  but  when  iron  of  the  proper  softness 
-td,  and  when  the  castings  are  of  sufficient  thickness, 
rrttleness  need  not  be  an  objection. 
'  -noght  iron  is  smoother,  denser,  more  unifonn  in  thick- 
j,s  and  tougher  than  cast  iron  and  can  be  absolutely  tight- 
jointed  by  threading,  and  is  more  and  more  used  each 
or  for  soil  and  drain  pipes.    Wrought  iron  when  exposed 
kcoaled  to  clean  fresh  water  will  rust  quicker  than  cast 
Ml  under  the  same  circumstances.     On  this  ground  many 
rsons  have  opposed  its  use  for  plumbing.     But  in  view  of 
e  extreme  slowness  of  the  action  of  rust  in  both  cases. 
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especially  when  covered  with  the  fatty  deposits  w 
the  inner  walls  of  these  pipes,  and  in  view  of  the 
cheapness  with  which  the  surface  may  be  protcctt 
laying,  tliis  argument  loses  ils  force.  Experience 
lo  be  in  all  respects  a  reliable  and  most  satisfac 
terial  for  the  larger  sizes  of  soil  and  drain  pipes 
Joints. 

Equally  important  with  the  question  of  the  m: 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  are  put 
inasmuch  as  upon  this  depends  not  only  the  safet 
work,  but  also,  in  a  measure,  the  choice  of  the 
itself.  The  question  of  joining  or  coupling  the  ] 
therefore  next  be  considered. 

Classification  or  Requirements. 

An  ideal  joint  for  waste  pipes  should  possess  th 
ing  ten  characteristics,  which  may  be  called  the  I 
mandments  of  pipe  jointing: 

(i)  It  should  be  airtight  even  under  heavy  | 
and  even  under  considerable  deflection. 

(z)  It  should  be  unaffected  by  the  expansion  i 
traction  of  the  pipes. 

(3)  It  should  be  capable  of  resisting  severe  ; 
strains,  both  compressive  and  tensile,  such  as  are  oc 
by  its  own  weight  and  by  settlement  and  movemo 
building.     In  other  words,  it  should  be  flexible. 

{4)  It  should  be  of  such  a  form  and  nature  as ' 
of  its  being  as  easily  taken  apart  for  repairs  or  all 
as  it  is  put  together,  and  this  without  dam3f|[e 
part. 

(5)  Its  form  and  construction  should  be  snci 
allow  it  to  be  made  and  put  together  rapidly,  to 
easily  the  Irregular  contour  of  the  cunstructioii(M 
used  immediately  after  fixing  in  place. 
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(6)  It  should  require  no  caulking  or  hammering,  which 
is  liable  to  fraeture  the  pipe  or  its  lining. 

(7)  It  should  be  so  formed  that  any  imperfection  either 
in  the  materials  used  or  in  the  manner  of  putting  them 
together  can  be  easily  detected  from  without,  without  ex- 
pert aid,  since  only  in  this  way  can  the  owner  be  protected 
against  accident  or  fraud. 

(8)  It  should  be  compact  enough  and  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  put  together  and  used  in  contracted 
places  and  slots. 

(9)  It  should  cause  no  obstruction  to  the  waterway, 
and  leave  no  space  or  pocket  for  the  deposit  of  sediment. 

(10)  It  should  be  simple,  durable,  indestructible,  eco- 
nomical, and  unobjectionable  in  appearance. 

A  pipe  joint  which  shall  answer  the  above  desiderata 
would  evidently  be  suitable  for  water,  gas  and  other  fluids 
under  pressure,  as  well  as  for  drains. 

Classihcation  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Joints. 
Pipe  joints  may  be  divided  into  five  general  classes : 

I.  The  bell  and  spigot  joint. 

II.  The  flange  joint. 

III.  The  sleeve  joint. 

IV.  The  screw  joint. 

V.  The  flexible  joint. 

These  may  be  subdivided  as   follows: 
I.       The  bell  and  spigot  joint  into : 

(a)  The  hand-caulked  lead  joint. 

(b)  The  machine-caulked  lead  joint. 

(c)  The  rubber  ring  joint. 

(d)  The  cement  packing  joint. 
[The  flange  joint  into: 

(a)  The  spigot  and  socket  flange  joint. 
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(b)  The  spherical  flange  Joint. 

(c)  The  loose  ring  flange  joint. 

(d)  The  wedge  and  key  flange  joint. 

(e)  The  plain  non -adjustable  flange  join 

(f)  The  plain  adjustable  flange  joint. 

III.  The  sleeve  joint  into: 

(a)  The  lead  packing  sleeve  joint. 

(b)  The  plain  ring  sleeve  joint. 

(c)  The  divided  ring  sleeve  joint 

(d)  The  bolted  ring  sleeve  joint. 

IV.  The  screw  joint  into: 

(a)  The  flanged  screw  joint. 

(b)  The  inner  ring  screw  joint 

(c)  The  outer  ring  screw  joint 

(d)  The  plain  screw  joint 

V.  The  flexible  joint  into: 

(a)  The  rotary  play  joint 

(b)  The  longitudinal  play  joint 
The  ordinary  flanged  joint  secured  by  bolts.  | 

engineers  for  gas,  steam  and  water  pipes,  is  unsilt 
pliimlMng  purposes  on  account  of  the  restrictions  it  p 
in  obtaining  the  proper  directions,  and  to  meet  the  AiSttt 
branches  used  in  piping  a  house.  At  every  point  iT 
variations  of  direction  are  required  to  avoid  the  b 
other  members  of  construction,  and  to  meet  the  t 
fixtures  at  the  proper  angle. 

The  steamfitters'  flanged  joint  has  not  the  I 
which  allows  a  piece  of  piping  to  be  turned  sttghdyQ 
axis  in  this  or  that  direction  before  6xing,  : 
Hence  the  ordinary  bell  and  spigot  joint,  caulked  witfc  M 
was  substitute<l  for  the  flanged  joint  in  plumbing.  H\ 
abled  the  plumber  to  cant  the  pipe  in  any  directica,  ei^ 
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revolve  it  on  its  axis  to  conform  with  the  irregularities  of 
the  construction  an^  fit  every  contour. 

But  this  joint  is  in  every  other  respect  the  most  bar- 
barous, expensive  and  unscientific  device  imaginable,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  have  acquired  the 
popularity  it  has.  Only  one  of  the  new  conditions  imposed 
by  plumbing  has  been  met  in  this  device;  the  condition  of 
flexibility  in  arrangement,  as  already  described.  But  this 
condition  has  been  met  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  others  far 
more  important.  The  caulked  joint  is  neither  tight  nor 
permanent ;  it  cannot  be  made  to  resist  water  or  gas  under 
pressure,  and  it  is  soon  destroyed  by  alterations  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  pipes,  such  as  is  often  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage through  them  of  hot  water  or  steam.  It  is  expensive 
both  in  time  and  material.  It  requires  expert  labor  to  ad- 
just, but  defies  expert  labor  to  take  it  apart  again  without 
more  or  less  destruction  of  the  piping.  Even  the  process 
of  putting  together  involves  a  hammering  which  endangers 
the  integrity  of  the  pipe,  and  the  most  experienced  and 
careful  workman  often  cracks  it  in  the  process. 

The  safe  use  of  white  enameled  pipe  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  the  caulked  joint,  because  the  jarring  produced 
by  the  caulking  tool  tends  to  crack  the  enamel. 

The  bell  or  hub  and  spigot  joint,  however,  is  still  used 
everywhere,  and  is  perhaps  found  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
plumbing  work  in  buildings  today.  Its  great  importance 
therefore  demands  further  careful  and  critical  examina- 
tion. The  use  of  the  joint  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
In  vie\i^  of  all  its  faults,  and  its  great  and  undeserved 
ascendancy  over  mankind,  it  might  be  styled  the  King  of 
Evil  Joints. 

This  joint  is  made  usually  with  lead  (the  "Saturn"  of  the 
^ancient  alchemist,  and  the  "Satan"  of  the  moH* 

rd  oakum  or  jute.    A  gasket  of  jut 
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inserted  into  the  cavity  of  the  bell  or  hub,  and  the  spigot 
end  of  the  length  next  above  it  is  set  firmly  down  upon  it 
or  the  gasket  is  rammed  in  with  a  tool  after  the  lengths 
are  set  up.  The  gasket  is  used  to  prevent  the  lead  fron 
running  out  of  the  joint  and  obstructing  the  bore  of  the 
pipe  at  some  point  below,  besides  wasting  the  lead. 

The  lead  is  now  poured  upon  the  gasket  from  a  ladle 
and  shrinks  as  it  cools.  The  caulking  tool  must  then  b< 
used  to  expand  it  again  and  drive  if.  into  the  cavities  anc 
pores  of  the  iron.  A  faithful  and  skillful  operator  can,  b) 
perseverance,  succeed  in  fitting  the  lead  into  the  iron  at  al 
parts  of  its  circumference,  so  as  to  make  it  light-  for  2 
time,  just  as  a  painstaking  dentist  can  drive  the  gold,  b) 
patient  labor,  into  the  cavities  of  a  tooth  and  temporaril) 
arrest  its  decay.  But  the  process  in  both  cases  is  slow  anc 
uncertain.  The  dentist  confines  his  caulking  to  a  singh 
small  spot,  well  within  his  reach,  and  he  labors  witn  ex 
traordinary  care.  Yet  the  filling  often  fails  when  put  U 
the  test,  even  though  the  mouth  is  not  as  a  rule  altemateh 
subjected  to  such  severe  strains  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction produced  by  alternating  heat  and  cold  as  in  th< 
iron  piping. 

The  plumber  must  work  quickly  over  an  extended  field 
often  in  awkward  positions.  He  must  perform  a  very 
delicate  task  with  very  clumsy  tools.  The  metals  to  be 
welded  together  are  often  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible, 
without  the  utmost  skill  and  patience,  to  reach  them  prop- 
erly. The  result  is  that  when  put  to  the  test  the  joint 
almost  always  fails.  The  presence  of  the  lead  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  good  rust  joint.  Extra  heavy  pipe 
hubs  are  required  to  withstand  the  blows  of  the 
tool.  Lighter  pipes  cannot  be  made  tight  without 
of  cracking  the  iron.  I  have  made  a  number  of 
pipes  of  different  thicknesses  with  the  aid  of  ^n 
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pipe  layer  and  caulker.  Wilh  double  thick  pipe,  joints  could 
be  made  which  would  stand  the  hydraulic  test  or  a  water 
pressure  equal  to  that  produced  by  such  a  test  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  average  city  house.  Almost  invariably  a  second 
caulking  was  found  necessary  after  the  plumber  had  care- 
fully done  the  work  once  in  a  manner  which  he  considered 
sufficient;,  and  had  pronounced  it  completed.  The  single 
thick  pipe  could  not  be  made  to  stand  the  water  pressure 
test  at  ail.  It  was  cracked  by  the  caulking  iron  before  it 
had  been  made  tight.  Were  the  hydraulic  test  made,  now 
often  recommended  to  be  applied  to  all  the  cast  iron  soil 
pipes  set  up  within  the  last  year  in  city  houses,  not  one  in 
a  hundred  would  hold  water.  The  experiments  of  Col. 
Waring  and  other  authorities  in  this  direction  fully  cor- 
roborate this  statement.  Col.  Waring  says:  "I  have  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  test  the  soil  pipes  of  a  large  house 
of  the  best  class,  where  the  greatest  effort  was  made  to 
secure  tight  work,  where  the  joints  were  so  exposed  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  caulking  them  thoroughly,  and 
where  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  every  joint 
was  absolutely  tight.  On  closing  the  outlets  and  filling 
the  pipes  with  water  the  whole  system  leaked  like  a  sieve." 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  a  plumber's 
caulked  joint  is  rarely  either  air  or  water  tight,  though  a 
»ast  amount  of  lead  and  labor  is  spent  on  them  to  make 
Uiem  so.  When  we  reflect  that  the  sole  aim  and  object  of 
t  soil  pipe  joint  is  to  make  a  gas  and  water  tight  con- 
Bection  between  pipes,  we  see  that  the  method  commonly 
employed  is  an  absurdity  and  reflects  little  credit  upon 
liuman  ingenuity. 

Now  the  very  persons  who  are  loudest  in  their  defense 
>f  cast  iron  hub  and  spigot  piping,  in  spite  of  tlie 
edged  impossibility  of  making  with  it  a.  single  permanently 
tight  joint  throughout  the  entire  building',  are  yet  the  most 
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strenuous  advocates  of  the  costly  special  trap  vcni  law. 

They  accept  the  certainty  of  a  hundred  openings  in  I 
soil  and  drain  pipe  system,  and  yet  subject  the  house  OWM 
to  tremendous  expense  in  applying  an  absolutely  meffecttv 
watch  over  a  few  trap  seals,  seals  which  with  proper 
could  not  possibly  be  destroyed,  even  without  the  venL 

The  inconsistency   is  sufficiently  glaring. 

Expansion  and  contraction  in  the  iron  piping  caused 
hot  water  or  steam  soon  widens  the  original  openings  1 
tween  the  lead  and  iron  in  the  joints.  The  expansion  of  1 
spigot  is  in  such  cases  greater  than  that  of  the  h 
because  it  is  on  the  inside  nearest  the  heat  and  conn 
directly  in  contact  with  it,  while  the  hub  is  protected  boti 
by  the  spigot  and  the  caulking.  Hence  the  lead  is 
porarily  compressed  between  the  spigot  and  the  hub, 
being  inelastic,  does  not  resume  its  original  bulk  ivhen  tl 
pipes  cool  again.  A  minute  opening  is  thus  formed 
the  spigot,  and  the  joint  leaks.  The  opening  mav  be  vcf 
small,  even  microscopic,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  permit 
still  smaller  particles  of  soil  pipe  air  to  freely  pass,  i 
when  we  reflect  that  the  opening  extends  entirely  ron 
the  pipe  and  is  repeated  at  every  joint  in  the  buildin{^  I 
aggregate  leakage  becomes  quite  formidable. 

The  longitudinal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  s 
pipe   also  affects,  often   still   more   seriously,   the  avSk 

joint.    When  a  length  of  pipe  contracts  the  spigot  is  diti  

away  from  the  hub  of  the  adjoining  pipe,  and  if  Ihc  sect* 
pipe  is  held  fast,  the  hub  cannot  follow  it.  The  two  mn* 
therefore,  separate  slightly,  and  the  movement  draws  I) 
lead  ring  outwards  with  it.  The  spigot  then  returns  ag» 
under  the  influence  of  expansion,  but  the  lead  ring  <k>es  * 
necessarily  return  with  it,  but  often  remains  protnidft 
shghtly  from  the  socket,  and  the  joint  leaks.     This  pnW 
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may  be  rq)eated  until  the  lead  has  been  drawn  out  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  its  proper  position.  Every  plumber 
knows  how  common  a  thing  it  is  to  find  the  lead  thus 
protruding  from  the  socket  in  the  pipes  which  have  been 
for  a  certain  time  in  use  in  trying  positions. 

The  caulked  joint  is  incapable  of  resisting  any  severe 
tensile  strain  which  is  often  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the 
weight  of  any  member  of  construction  or  by  the  settling 
of  the  house.  The  only  thing  which  offers  any  resistance 
to  such  a  strain  is  the  small  ring  of  lead  between  the  two 
metals.  This  may  be  extremely  feeble  where  but  a  small 
quantity  of  lead  is  used  and  the  caulking  has  been  spared. 

Another  serious  objection  to  this  joint  is  the  difBculty 
of  disjointing  pipes  in  which  it  has  been  used  for  altera- 
tions. The  usual  way  to  take  out  a  pipe  once  so  put  to- 
gether is  to  break  it  to  pieces,  and  then  remove  it  by  de- 
grees. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  practicable  alternative;  for  to  melt 
off  the  lead  would  not  only  be  expensive  and  dangerous, 
but  involve  the  disjointing  of  quite  a  number  of  lengths 
of  pipe  in  order  to  enable  a  single  spigot  to  be  lifted  two 
inches,  or  enough  to  disengage  it  from  its  hub.  Now,  al- 
terations in  buildings  are  necessarily  so  frequent  that  this 
objection  becomes  a  serious  one. 

The  necessity  of  using  fire  in  a  house  in  process  of  con- 
struction for  melting  the  lead  necessary  to  make  this  joint 
is  also  a  formidable  objection  to  it,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  igniting  the  surrounding  carpenters'  litter  and  burning 
down  the  house. 

No  melted  lead  is  required  today  in  plumbing,  brass 
joii^ed  pipe  being  preferable. 

!ms  objection  is   the   temptation 
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this  joint  opens  for  fraud.  The  lead  may  be  partially  or 
even  whollj'  omitted  without  very  great  risk  of  detection, 
since  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  frequently  immediately  cov- 
ered by  a  coat  of  paint.  The  caulking  may  be  still  inort 
easily  slighted.  If  the  hydraulic  test  is  not  demanded  bj 
the  architect,  a  coat  of  paint  or  a  little  putty  will  easily 
make  the  joint  stand  the  smoke  or  peppermint  test.  A  few 
of  the  joints  well  within  the  reach  of  the  house  owner  may 
be  filled  with  genuine  lead,  while  all  those  which  are  covered 
by  floor  boards,  or  are  not  easily  accessible,  may  be  com- 
posed of  paper  and  sand  and  covered  with  putty.  Possiblj 
a  thin  coating  of  lead  may  be  poured  on  top  to  present  an 
honest  appearance,  and  satisfy  the  suspicious  and  shrewd 
house  owner  who  goes  about  probing  the  nearest  joinit 
with  his  penknife  in  order  to  ensnare  the  "rascallr 
plumber." 

The  "Sanitary  Engineer"  narrates  a  striking  illustralioo 
of  audacious  fraud  in  the  use  of  paper  and  sand  joints,  u 
follows 

"I  cannot  better  describe  it  than  to  quote  a  conversatMi 
I  recently  had  with  a  journeyman  plumber  who  had  b( 
looking  for  employment.  He  said:  'I  was  looking  I 
work,  and  went  into  a  shop  on  Second  or  Third  sirecl- 
am  not  sure  which — and  asked  for  a  job,  I  was  told  thit 
they  needed  no  more  help,  and  the  clerk  proceeded  to 
form  me  that  they  had  a  man  who  was  able  to  iron-pip 
two  ordinary  three-story  and  basement  houses  in  a  d»jl 
I  pretended  to  doubt  this  statement,  when  he  said.  "Why 
bet  the  boss  five  dollars  he  could  do  it,  and  he  did  it  a 
won  the  five  dollars."  I  asked  the  man.  who  was  standi 
by,  how  it  was  possible  to  even  stick  the  lengths  togethei 
or  even  caulk  them  at  all.  He  replied.  "Oh,  I  just  irtil 
little  paper  in  each  joint,  poured  in  some  sand,  and  tbi 
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when  the  pipe  was  all  up,  I  went  over  the  job  with  my  pot 
and  ladle  and  poured  a  little  lead  on  the  front  of  each 
hub." '  This  frank  admission  fairly  indicates  the  character 
of  a  great  deal  of  work  that  has  been  done  this  summer  in 
many  parts  of  the  city." 
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Fig.  444. 


Our  Figs.  444 
and  444a  show  i 
defective  joini  pro- 
duced by  careless- 
ness, which  i*  rnily 
another  name  for 
fraud.  The  juK 
ha-;  been  driven 
beyonil  the  end  of 
the  spigot,  form- 
ing an  obstruclion 
to  the  waterway 
and  the  nucleus  of 
a  deposit  which 
rn  a  y  ullimately 
choke    up 


t 


drain.  By  careleu 
packing  of  the  jute,  also,  lead  may  be  dropped  through  the 
crevices  in  the  packing,  and  itself  form  an  obstructiiin  n 
the  pipe.  A  large  amount  of  lead  is  thus  lost  to  the  honest 
master  plumber  by  his  workman. 

Where  putty  is  used  over  the  jute  packing  instead  of  \tiA. 
rats  and  mice  may  eat  away  the  putty,  or  it  may  be  cndaA 
by  jars  or  settlements  in  the  building,  and  an  entrance  f* 
sewer  air  be  thus  opened. 

Loss  OF  Water  in  Streets. 
Mr.  Gerhard,  in  his  excellent  book,  "Hints  on  the  Drain- 
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age  and  Sewerage  of  Dwellings/'  well  says:  "No  other 
part  of  a  common  plumbing  job  shows  so  many  defects  as  a 
stack  of  iron  soil  or  waste  pipe;  there  is  scarcely  another 
detail  in  a  system  of  drain  pipes  for  a  dwelling  in  which  so 
much  rascality  or  criminal  stupidity  is  shown  as  in  the 
manner  of  making  joints  in  iron  pipes,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  whenever  architects  or  builders  tolerate  such  pipes 
to  be  built  into  walls,  inasmuch  as,  under  such  circum- 
stances, defective  joints  are  readily  covered  up  and  brought 
out  of  sight.  The  manner  of  applying  the  gaskets  of 
oakum ;  the  quality  of  the  melted  lead ;  its  purity ;  the  tem- 
perature to  which  it  is  kept  in  the  pot  on  the  fire;  the 
manner  of  pouring  the  lead,  and,  finally,  the  operation  of 
caulking  it  after  shrinking — these  are  all  details  worthy  of 
careful  consideration,  but,  unluckily,  seldom  looked  after 
in  plumbing  a  dwelling.  *  *  *  it  has  been  my  personal 
observation  that  honest  and  conscientious  plumbers — with 
the  best  possible  intentions  to  do  only  first-class  work — were 
frequently  unable  to  caulk  the  lead  of  joints  sufficiently 
tight  without  splitting  the  hub  of  the  pipe.  In  other  cases 
the  joint  could  not  be  made  tight  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  all  parts  of  the  lead  in  a  joint  with  the  usual 
caulking  tools,  the  soil  pipe  being  located  in  a  recess  or 
partition.'* 

The  only  method  of  ascertaining  whether  pipes  and  joints 
are  sound  is  to  apply  a  pressure  to  them  after  they  have 
been  in  use  in  the  house  long  enough  to  insure  their  having 
been  subjected  to  hot  and  cold  water  eflfects.  Before  such 
use  the  minute  annular  openings  around  the  spigot  due  to 
expansion  could  not  have  been  formed.  To  apply  this  pres- 
sure test  when  all  the  fixtures  have  been  connected  up  and 
in  use  is  inconvenient,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  records 
of  such  tests   having  been   made.     The  hydraulic  test  is 
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probably  the  one  most  used  where  a  strong  pressure  Kit 
is  demanded,  but  this  test  is  unscientific,  because  it  brings 
too  heavy  a  pressure  to  bear  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
system  and  httle  or  nothing  at  the  top.  Consequently,  de- 
fects in  the  top  stories,  due  to  hot  water  influence  on  the 
caulking,  would  not  receive  the  test  desired  and  might  easily 
escape  detection.  A  thorough  pneumatic  test  is  much  more 
scientific. 

The  water  supply  mains  for  cities  and  towns  in  this 
try  and  Europe  are  generally  of  cast  iron  with  lead  caulked 
hub  and  spigot  joints. 

The  Auicrican  Architect  for  Jan.  13,  1900,  has  the  fol- 
lowing in  regard  to  these  water  mains:  "Accordingl)'. 
however,  to  Mr,  James  C.  Bayles,  whose  authority  as  an 
expert  can  hardly  be  questioned,  the  leakage  frcan  water 
mains  in  cities  is  even  more  important  than  that  from  the 
gas  mains.  Few  persons,  probably,  will  be  prepared  for  the 
assertion  that  at  least  half  of  all  the  water  which  enlen 
the  mains  of  the  city  water  systems  leaks  out  in  the  strecu, 
never  entering  the  houses  at  all ;  yet  in  England,  where  tht 
matter  has  been  carefully  investigated,  it  is  found  that  in 
the  majority  of  public  waterworks  the  leakage  in  the  maim 
IS  at  least  one-half  the  total  supply;  that  it  is  very  in- 
quently  two-thirds,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  ihn*- 
fourths,  or  even  more;  while,  according  to  the  English  ^^ 
port  from  which  Mr.  Bayles  quotes,  in  America  the  loss » 
still  greater;  that  is,  in  many  towns  in  England,  and  sli" 
more  in  America,  three  gallons  of  water  are  allowed  tosoU 
away  into  the  streets  for  every  gallon  that  is  delivered  i" 
the  houses  of  the  consumers.  Applying  to  this  condition 
affairs  the  same  rule  as  that  applicable  to  gas  supply.  I'" 
inference  is  that  municipal  water  takers  pay,  in  this  coiifr 
try,  about  four  limes  as  much  for  water  as  they  w< 
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the  mains  were  properly  laid.  Officials  of  water  boards 
understand  this  well  enough,  although,  as  Mr.  -Bayles  says, 
every  engineer  and  official  connected  with  water  supply 
seems  to  be  sworn  to  conceal  the  facts  in  the  ca^e;  and  he 
hints  that  the  inspectors  of  houses  for  leaky  fixtures  and 
annoyances  of  the  same  sort  are  simply  a  solemn  farce,  in- 
tended to  draw  public  attention  away  from  the  real  source 
of  waste." 

"Nine  gas  explosions  recently  occurred  in  the  sewers  of 
New  York  in  one  day,  all  caused  by  leakage  from  gas 
mains."  In  one  of  the  largest  American  cities  the  leakage 
from  the  mains  is  known  to  have  averaged  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  cubic  feet  per  year  per  mile  of  main. 
*  *  *  It  is  probable  that  something  like  one-third  of 
the  gas  delivered  from  the  retorts  is  lost  before  it  reaches 
the  consumers,  and  millions  of  dollars  must  be  paid  every 
year  by  householders  in  our  large  cities  for  gas  which  they 
do  not  get,  but  which  is  expended  in  poisoning  the  atmos- 
phere which  they  breathe,  and  in  endangering  their  lives 
and  those  of  the  public." 

The  wafer  mains  should  be  housed  in  open  tunnels  as 
described  in  connection  with  sewers  in  these  articles. 

The  plumber  naturally  is  not  fond  of  applying  the  hy- 
draulic or  other  high  pressure  test,  especially  after  fixtures 
have  been  connected  up.  He  knows,  in  the  first  place,  that 
a  thorough  pressure  test  will  invariably  betray' a  host  of 
leaky  joints  and  defective  pipes,  unless  his  work  has  been 
done  with  extraordinary  care,  and  is  attended  with  unus- 
ually good  luck,  and  it  is  not  every  plumber  that  has  as 
yet  provided  himself  with  the  proper  appliances  for  clos- 
ing all  openings  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  pipe  and  fix- 
tures. Thus,  though  a  pressure  test  is,  with  cast  iron 
pipe,  of  the  utmost  importance,  architects  find  it  exceed- 
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ingly  difficiilt  to  enforce  its  application.  Where  it  is 
called  for  in  the  specification  and  Its  enforcement  is  ex- 
pected, the  wise  plumber  raises  considerably  his  figure  in 
competition  Jor  the  work.  The  hydraulic  test  requires 
an  expense  which  plumbers  can  ill  afford  lo  incur. 

Speaking  of  the  great  importance  of  applying  the  pres- 
sure test,  the  "Metal  Worker"  says:  "A  pipe  may  be 
tight  and  apparently  sound,  yet  of  so  thin  a  substance  that 
the  least  pressure  will  destroy  it  or  break  it  through.  Joints 
may  be  tight  at  the  moment,  though  barely  tilled  with  a 
thin  coating  of  putty  blown  out  almost  at  a  single  brealh. 
Such  pipes,  thought  tight  for  the  moment,  are  not  safe 
against  the  slightest  pressure,  and  at  any  time  may  be  liable 
to  have  their  continuity  broken  by  a  slight  jar.  The  longer 
we  study  this  subject  the  more  completely  do  we  become 
convinced  that  the  true  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
is  a  test  of  the  soil  pipes  by  pressure,  Scamping  is  so 
easily  done,  and  is  so  difficult  of  detection,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  it,  even  in  the  best  jobs  which  may  be 
constructed.  A  targe  proportion  of  the  work  is  done  in 
difficult  situations,  where  the  workman  has  every  tempta- 
tion to  save  himself  labor  and  discomfort,  and  in  such  situ- 
ations poor  work  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception- 
*  *  *  The  real  objection  to  such  a  test  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  calls  for  perfect  workmanship  through- 
out.  It  demands  just  what  every  house  builder  and  houM 
owner  wishes  to  have,  but  just  what  it  is  very  difficult  lo 
obtain  from  even  the  best  plumbing  establishments  in  ihe 
city.  In  gasfitting,  which  is  much  less  difficult  than  plumb- 
ing work,  no  sane  man  would  dare  to  trust  a  large  ji* 
without  carefully  testing  it   under  pressure." 

It  is  sometimes  required  in  practice  that  each  pipe  usd 
be  tested  for  soundness  at  the  foundry  before  coating  thwi- 
The  straight   lengths   can   be   tested   under  pressure  mow 
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easily  than  the  branches  and  bends.  Hence  the  oil  test  is 
resorted  to,  and  the  strength  or  thickness  of  the  pipe  is  not 
by  this  method  made  known. 

In  order  to  save  as  many  joints  as  possible  these  pipes 
are  cast  in  rather  long  pieces.  The  attempts  to  cast  pipe 
of  small  diameter,  say  of  two,  three  or  four  inches,  in  the 
usual  lengths  of  five  feet  result  in  a  frequent  serious  in- 
equality in  the  thickness  of  the  metal. 

I  was  obliged  to  make,  at  one  time,  a  number  of  experi- 
ments on  other  kinds  of  cast  iron  jointing  in  connection 
with  some  researches  on  furnace  and  boiler  construction. 
One  of  these  furnaces,  which  was  advertised  by  its  builders 
to  be  absolutely  gas  tight,  contained  quite  a  number  of 
joints.  The  owners  claimed  that  so  much  care  was  bestowed 
on  each  joint  that  leakage  was  a  sheer  impossibility.  I  par- 
ticularly objected  to  the  joints  between  the  cast  and  wrought 
iron  pipes  in  the  construction,  but  the  makers  claimed  that 
their  method  of  jointing  was  peculiar  and  could  not  fail. 
"A  fine  new  furnace*  was  exhibited  to  show  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship.  I  still  objected  until  challenged  by 
the  makers  to  give  proof  of  any  of  the  numerous  furnaces 
put  up  by  the  company  having  ever  leaked  gas.  Without 
taking  the  time  to  visit  any  or  all  of  the  500  or  more  gentle- 
men whose  letters  of  recommendation  adorned  the  descrip- 
tive circular  of  the  firm,  I  expressed  myself  satisfied  if  the 
fine  new  sample  furnace  then  on  exhibition  would  itself 
stand  the  test. 

"With  the  assurance  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  any 
reasonable  test  I  pleased,  I  ordered  the  furnace  to  be  turned 
over  and  water  poured  into  it.  To  the  complete  astonish- 
ment of  the  proprietors  and  of  the  careful  workmen  stand- 
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ing  around,  the  water  which  had  been  poured  in  poured  out 
again  through  nearly  every  one  of  the  score  of  careful  jointe 
until  the  furnace  seemed  to  dissolve  and  float  away  in  its 
own  tears." 

The  lead  caulked  joint,  when  faithfully  made,  is  veij 
expensive  in  material  and  labor.  The  amount  of  lead  re- 
quired for  each  joint,  including  waste,  is  estimated  at  about 
a  pound  for  every  inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  Thui 
an  ordinary  fonr-inch  soil  pipe,  caulked,  consumes  foiir 
pounds  of  lead  in  each  joint.  The  average  length  of  time 
required  by  a  skillful  pipe  layer  to  make  a  single  joint  i* 
estimated  at  twenty  minutes,  not  including,  of  course,  ihf 
planning  of  the  pipe  system  or  the  cutting  and  general  at- 
rangenienl  of  the  pipe  sections  for  their  proper  positions,  i 
part  of  the  work  which  has  nn  connection  with  the  kind 
of  joints  used. 

Another  point  which  is  defective  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  energy  spent  in  caulking  must  be  applied.  The  surface 
to  be  welded  together,  as  it  were,  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  power  applied  instead  of  being  in  a  direct  line  wi 
as  it  should  be.  Hence  a  great  loss  of  energy  is  sustained, 
and  in  order  to  render  it  possible  to  apply  power  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  do  the  work  it  must  be  applied  successively 
at  small  portions  of  the  joint  at  a  time  instead  of  simulti- 
ncously  over  the  whole.  From  this  results  a  loss  of  time, 
and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  hub  renders  it  necessary  thit 
the  caulking  be  done  through  the  medium  of  a  tool  by  hand. 
which  increases  the  loss  both  of  time  and  energy.  The 
edge  of  the  tool  cannot  be  made  to  fit  exactly  the  spwf 
between  the  bell  and  spigot,  but  must  be  considerably 
smaller  in  order  to  allow  for  variations  of  casting  and 
ting.  Hence  it  acts  like  a  blnnt  chisel,  partially  embeddin] 
itself  in  the  lead  at  each  blow  of  the  hammer  instead  of 
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erting  a  uniform  pressure  exactly  at  the  points  desired. 
The  proper  use  of  the  tool  under  these  circumstances  re- 
quires considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  and, 
as  the  effectiveness  of  the  caulking  depends  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  tools  are  handled,  the  quality  of 
the  joint  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator, 
whereas  it  should  evidently  be  entirely  independent  of  skill, 
the  required  degree  of  skill  not  being  always  at  hand  and 
being  more  expensive  when  obtained  than  machine  power 
scientifically  applied.  A  still  further  loss  of  energy  is  ac- 
cordingly sustained,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  theory 
of  chances  that,  even  presupposing  the  most  perfect  skill 
of  manipulation,  the  precise  position  and  direction  best 
suited  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  metals  to  be  welded, 
should  be  given  to  the  caulking  iron  at  every  blow.  From 
these  conditions  we  deduce  the  following  law  regarding  the 
form  of  pipe  joints,  namely: 

(i)  The  joint  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  power 
required  for  its  formation  may  be  applied  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  its  application  should  be  independent  of  spe- 
cial skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 

Instead  of  filling  the  joint  with  lead,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  use  some  alloy  which  expands  in  cooling.  But 
this  would  still  be  open  to  the  objection  of  losing  its  hold 
after  compression  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  spigot  by 
heat,  or  to  the  longitudinal  expansion  of  the  soil  pipe  by 
the  same  agency,  and,  moreover,  most  of  the  alloys  that 
expand  on  cooling  are  too  expensive.  Old  type  metal  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  cheapest  alloys  which  has  been  sug- 
gested for  this  purpose,  but  the  antimony  it  contains  renders 
it  too  hard  and  brittle.  Belvidere  bronze  or  Spence's  metal, 
an  alloy  of  iron  and  sulphur,  has  been  tried  in  England. 
It  is  also  brittle,  and  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  re- 
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quiring  the  pipes  to  be   heated  to  insure  its  runoing  i 
around  the  hub. 

Mr,  Gerhard,  in  his  "Sanitary  Engineering  of  Buildings/ 

gives   formulae   for  a  quick  and   for  a  slow   setting  ira 

cement  to  take  llie  place  of  lead.    The  fonner  is  composed  oi 

98  parts  fine  cast  iron  borings, 

I  part  flowers  of  sulphur, 

I  part  sal  ammoniac. 

to  be  mixed  with  boiling  water  before  use.     The  latter  u 

composed  of 

197  parts  fine  cast  iron  borings, 

1  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 

2  parts  sal  ammoniac. 
The  writer  finds  the  rust  joint  rarely  satis  factor)-,  being 

brittle  and  soluble  in  water. 

More  recently,  a  patented  compound  of  steel  and  ins 
with  other  ingredients,  called  "Smooth  on  Joints,"  has  be« 
introduced,  which  is  made  up  by  the  plumber  into  a  pw 
without  using  heat  and  used  in  the  pipe  joints,  whert  il 
soon  solidifies  and  hardens.  This  compound,  it  is  t 
possesses  the  great  incidental  advantage  that  it  does  1 
with  the  necessity  of  plumbers'  melting  pots  and  funuea 
in  non-fireproof  buildings,  and  therefore  removes  the  «t*o- 
ger  of  fire,  but  it  is  not  waterproof,  a  very  serious  defcd 

The  writer  has  made  a  great  many  experiments  with  n 
joints  and  a  great  variety  of  cement  joints  made  with  W. 
ous  compounds.  They  are  usually  unsatisfactory,  espedtJl! 
when  made  by  ordinarj'  mechanics  after  published  foftnn&S 
either  on  account  of  their  great  solubility  in  water,  ti 
gradual  disintegration  after  standing  for  considtii 
lengths  of  time,  their  great  brittleness,  or  their  slow  si 

We  find  that  the  ordinary  hand  caulked  hub  and  t 
joint  possesses  only  one  of  all  the  desiderata  necessat)'  S 
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ideal  joint.  It  is  unreliable,  incapable  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  expansion  and  contraction,  or  heavy  strains,  re- 
cjuires  unusual  skill  in  its  formation,  affords  every  oppor- 
buiity  for  fraud  by  covering  up  the  traces  which  might  lead 
b:o  its  detection,  and  it  is  expensive.  It  is  compact,  and  has 
some  facility  in  conforming  to  the  irregularities  of  the  struc- 
trure  for  which  it  is  intended,  but  even  in  this  respect  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

If  now  we  examine  the  form  of  this  joint  from  a  scientific 
s^tandpoint  with  a  view  to  determining  the  principles  which 
give  rise  to  its  failure,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
tusion: Its  inability  to  resist  changes  of  temperature  is 
:3ue  to  the  fact  that  the  bell  and  spigot  are  so  placed  rela- 
tively to  each  other  and  to  the  interior  of  the  pipe  that  they 
cannot  be  equally  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  from 
i^rithin  or  from  without ;  while  the  packing  is  so  placed  that 
i^rhen  the  pipe  is  heated,  say  from  within,  it  is  obliged  at 
^rytry  point  of  its  circumference  to  receive  the  full  compres- 
sion due  to  the  excess  of  expansion  of  the  entire  diameter 
^f  the  spigot  over  that  of  the  bell.  In  other  words,  the 
Smallest  dimension  of  the  packing  ring  is  obliged  to  receive 

rly  the  entire  variation  of  size  of  the  largest  dimension 
f  the  spigot.    The  thickness  of  the  ring  is  reduced  by  the 

ansion  of  nearly  the  entire  diameter  of  the  spigot,  and 
^fvring  to  the  absence  of  the  property  of  elasticity  in  lead, 
fcJic  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  packing  ring  is  perman- 
fent  while  the  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  spigot  is  only 
fc«inporary.  From  this  consideration  we  deduce  the  fol- 
licywing  laws  with  regard  to  the  form  of  pipe  joints : 
„^  (a)  No  bell  and  spigot  joint  having  packing  between  the 
fel^  and  spigot  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the 
piteral  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipes  unless  the 
^king  has  an  elasticity  sufficient  to  restore  the  alterations 
m  its  thickness  produced  by  the  difference  of  expansion  and 
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contraction  of  the  entire  diameter  of  the  spigot  over 
of  the  bell. 

(3)  No  doubt  even  a  defective  joint  will  in  time  tak 
under  certain  conditions  enough  sewage  and  rust  to  ed 
it  to  withstand  a  very  limited  amount  of  air  and  water  [ 
sure  and  appear  sound.  But  such  a  joint  is  not  a  lead 
a  DIRT  or  grease  joint,  which  is  a  highly  unscientific 
undesirable  formation.  It  is  no  recommendation  to  a 
joint  that  it  can  only  be  made  air  and  water  tight  afn 
has  become  filled  with  sewage,  and  it  is  well  known  tha 
all  buildings  where  steam  or  very  hot  water  are  liaM 


be  run  through  the  piping, 
joints  tight. 

Fig.  445  represents  a  form  of  bell  and  spigot  joint 
vised  with  a  view  to  keep  the  lead  from  being  drawn 
of  the  socket  by  the  longitudinal  expansion  and  contrw 
of  the  pipe.  The  socket  has  internal  annular  groovei 
the  purpose,  and  a  pour  hole  for  the  lead.  A  slcevl 
lead  is  also  pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  soda 
keep  the  yarn  or  jute  out  of  the  pipes.  These  reiinefl 
fail  to  remove  even  the  minor  objections  to  the  bell 
spigot  joint,  and  increase  the  cost  and  labor.  The  fl 
in  the  socket  increases  the  cost  of  casting  without  in 
way  preventing  the  caulking  from  being  worked  loM 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipe.     It  undoubl 
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,  retards  the  lead  from  protruding  from  the  bel! 
dcr  the  influence  of  a  longitudinal  play  of  the  pipes. 
Figs.  446  and  447  give  another  form  of  bell  and  spigot 
nt  devised  with  the  same  end  in  view,  but  in  this  case 
;  pressure  for  caulking  is  applied  at  an  opening  in  the 
e.  A  groove  is  formed  around  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe 
i  a  corresponding  groove  around  the  inside  of  the  socket. 
i  these  grooves,  coming  opposite  one  another  when  the 
got  of  one  pipe  is  placed  in  the  socket  of  the  other,  form 


ether  an  angular  chamber  into  which  the  melted  lead  is 
ired  through  the  opening  or  gate  in  the  socket.  The 
Iking  is  intended  to  be  done  by  an  iron  mandril  driven 
»  the  gate.    It  is  probable  that  by  this  process  the  caiilk- 

would  not  be  made  tight  at  the  points  most  distant  from 

gate. 

"igs.  448,  449  and  450  show  bell  and  spigot  joints  caulked 
using  cold  lead  rings  forced  in  place  by  hammering.  In 
rst  figure  the  outer  surface  of  the  spigot  end  of  the 
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pipe  may  be  cylindrical  or  wedge-shaped,  tapering  towards 
the  body  of  the  pipe,  and  having  grooves  or  depressions  . 
formed  round  the  part  which  enters  the  socket  of  the  ad- 
joining pipe.    The  extremity  of  the  spigot  is  of  less  diameter 
than  the  rest  of  it,  thus  forming  a  shoulder  to  abut  against   , 
the  shoulder  inside  the  pocket.    The  socket  has  a  groove  or 
depression  formed  internally,  and  at  their  inner  end  a  dou-  ^ 
ble  shoulder  for  the  shoulder  and  end  of  the  spigot  to  rest 
upon.     A  band  of  lead,  wedge-shaped  or  tapering,  is  in- 
serted between  the  spigot  and  the  socket,  and  is  forced  in 
from  the  outside  by  hammering  or  by  other  means;  th«  ' 
lead  thus  may  be  made  to  fill  the  grooves  or  depressions 
respectively  on  the  socket  and  on  the  surface  of  the  spigot  j 
in  order  to  form  a  tight  joint.     An  India  rubber,  or  other 
elastic  packing  ring,  may  be  used  in  combination  with  lead. 

In  Figs.  448  and  450  the  lead  may  be  used  either  cold  or 
melted  as  desired.     The  socket  at  the  lower  part  is  made 
only  large  enough  to  just  receive  the  spigot.     Above  it  is  ; 
enlarged  enough  to  hold  the  lead  packing.     An  internal  an-  I 
nular  groove  is  formed  on  this  part  to  better  secure  the 
lead.     The  packing  is  either  run  in,  as  is  usual,  in  a  molten  ^ 
state,  or  by  winding  a  lead  wire  several  times  round  the 
spigot,  and  afterwards  caulking  it  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  molten  lead  packing.    The  end  of  the  spigot  is  rounded  ^ 
internally  to  prevent  abrasion  of  electric  wires  when  the 
pipe  is  used  for  their  conveyance. 

Finally,  Fig.  451  shows  a  bell  and  spigot  joint  devised  • 
for  thin  wrouj2:ht-iron  pij)es,  to  be  caulked  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.   One  end  of  each  j)ipe  is  bell  mouthed  for  the  reception  i 
of  the  spij^ot  end.     A  ring  or  sleeve  is  driven  over  the  bell 
mouth  so  as  to  bring  one  edge  of  the  ring  about  even  with  j 
the  ed^e  of  the  bell  mouth.     This  is  then  hand  caulked  in  jr 
the  usual  manner. 


no) 


The  Bell  and  Spigot  Joint. 

Machine  Caulked  Bell  and  Spigot  Joints. 

Figs.  452  and  453  represent  a  joint  caulked  by  hydrostatic 
pressure.  This  form  of  bell  and  spigot  joint,  though  subject 
to  the  objections  already  described  as  inherent  in  this  class 
of  joints,  is  nevertheless  free  from  the  difficulties  of  hand 
caulking.  In  the  interior  of  the  bell  a  groove  is  cast  (Fig, 
452)  about  one-half  an  inch  square  in  cross-section,  with 
rounded  corners,  and  within  it  is  a  cast  lead  ring  or  gasket 
flush  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  bell.  A  clear  space  of, 
say,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  around  is  allowed  between  the 
spigot  and  the  bell  for  easy  entrance.  The  end  of  the 
spigot  is  thickened.     It  is  guided  into  a  concentric  position 


Fig.    452. 


FlfiT.    453. 


Fiff.    454. 


vrith  the  bell  by  the  conical  or  tapering  form  of  the  interior 
of  the  latter.  When  the  sections  are  entered,  a  forcing  jack 
is  screwed  into  a  threaded  opening  in  the  bell,  and  a  thick, 
semi-fluid  material  is  thereby  forcibly  injected  into  the  open- 
ing, finding  its  way  between  the  lead  gasket  and  the  bottom 
of  the  groove,  partially  displacing  the  gasket  therefrom,  and 
forcing  it  into  tight  contact  with  the  spigot  at  all  poipts  of 
its  circumference.  The  forcing  jack  is  then  removed  and  a 
^rew  plug  inserted. 

By  this  method  of  caulking  the  power  is  scientifically  and 
Uniformly,  if  not  directly,  applied,  and  by  the  use  of  an  enor- 
nous  hydrostatic  pressure.     A  temporary  tight  joint  may 
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be  obtained  without  the  need  of  manual  skill.  All  the  lead 
is  utilized,  none  being  wasted,  as  in  hand  caulking,  and  no 
lead  melting  on  the  spot  is  required. 

The  forcing  jack  is  strong  and  simple,  weighing  about 
fifty  pounds,  and  can  be  managed  by  a  single  ordinary 
workman.  The  forcing  material  is  coal  tar  pitch,  thickened 
with  whiting  and  sand,  or  with  clay  and  coarse  iron  borings. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pressure  is  applied  only  at  a  single  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  bell,  the  caulking  is  greatly 
facilitated  in  contracted  places.  This  method  of  caulking 
requires  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  labor  of  the  hand 
made  joint,  much  less  lead,  and  does  away  with  the  need  of 
oakum.  But,  of  course,  the  joint  will  not  stand  hot  water 
or  steam,  because  no  ring  of  lead  surrounding  a  pipe  will 

return  again  to  close  contact  after  enlargement. 

Fig.  453  shows  a  somewhat  improved  form  of  this  joint. 
The  most  conspicuous  difference  between  the  two  forms  is 
that  there  is  no  groove  in  the  bell,  but  instead  the  groove  is 
made  in  the  gasket  itself  as  shown  in  the  drawing.    The 
gasket  lies  in  a  double  inclined  seat  in  the  bell,  and  comes 
flush  and  level  inside.    When  the  forcing  compound  is  in- 
jected the  effect  is  to  force  the  two  wedge-shaped  sections 
of  the  gasket  apart,  driving  each  into  its  seat  firmly  and 
solidly.    The  power  is  thus  used  to  better  advantage,  it  be- 
ing applied  to  forcing  the  gasket  into  the  inclined  spaces 
between  the  spigot  and  the  bell.    The  lead  caulked  bell  and    : 
spigot  joint,  however,  being  radically  defective  in  principk\   ' 
a  refinement  in  the  machinery  for  caulking  is  not  worth   | 
while. 

The  Rubber  Ring  Joint.  I 

Rubber  joints,  or  those  in  which  rubber  gaskets  are  used 
between  the  bell  and  spigot,  may  be  made  tight  as  long  as 
the  rubber  retains  its  life  and  elasticity.     The  g^kets  art 
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made  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  cylindrical  in  section,  so 
that  they  will  easily  roll  when  slipped  on  the  end  of  the  pipe. 
But  to  procure  India  rubber  well  cured  and  of  good  quality 
is  difficult  and  costly,  and  the  material  has  not  been  used 
for  joints  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country. 

Fig-  454  shows  this  kind  of  joint.  The  spigot  has  a  ring 
or  shoulder  on  its  end,  and  a  groove  just  within  the  ring. 
The  rubber  ring  is  stretched  over  the  shoulder  and  placed 
in  the  groove.  A  second  shoulder  collar  is  cast  on  the 
spigot  beyond  the  groove,  to  prevent  the  rubber  from  being 
blown  off  under  high  pressure.  The  rubber  nng  is  forced 
up  to  this  shoulder  when  the  pipes  are  put  together. 

Soft  Packing  Joint. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  all  joints  packed  with 
red  lead,  putty,  cement  or  other  material  which  is  plastic 
when  applied.  Joints  well  made  with  red  lead  may  be  made 
tight  against  pressure,  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
proper  form  of  couplings  as  in  screw-jointed  pipes. 

Sulphur  and  pitch  joints  have  been  made  with  a  compo- 
sition consisting  of  equal  parts  of  these  substances.  This 
composition  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  arts  for  making 
joints  analogous  to  those  in  soil  pipes. 

Fig.  455  gives  another  form  of  soft  packing  joint.  Neither 
of  these  joints  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  hydraulic  test, 
however  long  tl^ey  may  be  allowed  to  set.  The  joint  con- 
sists of  a  double  socket.  Near  one  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
around  the  outside,  a  cupped  or  recessed  collar  is  formed, 
which,  with  the  continuation  of  the  pipe,  forms  a  socket. 
The  joint  is  made  by  forcing  the  projecting  inner  ring  of 
the  first  socket  into  the  socket  of  the  following  length,  un- 
til it  butts  tight  against  a  shoulder  formed  inside  of  the 
small  socket.  The  outer  ring  of  the  smaller  socket  then  en- 
ters the  larger  socket,  forming,  with  the  packing,  the  joint. 
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Fig-  456  shows  a  third  form.  This  joint  is,  however,  de- 
signed more  particularly  for  use  with  earthenware  pipes.  A 
tapering  ring  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement  is  cast  on  the 
end  of  the  spigot,  by  the  use  of  carefully  turned  moulds. 
The  socket  end  has  a  corresponding  ring  cast  on  its  internal 
surface  to  exactly  fit  the  ring  on  the  spigot. 

The  ends  of  the  pipe  are  then  covered  with  coal  tar, 
grease,  tallow,  paraffine,  or  other  suitable  varnish  or  lubri- 
cating material,  and  inserted  one  within  the  other.  The 
joint  is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  fit  of  the  two 
ends  to  render  it  air  and  water  tight. 

Fig.  457  represents  a  bell  and  spigot  joint  with  soft  pack- 
ing in  which  bolts  are  used  to  hold  the  joint  together  and 
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Fig.   455. 


Fig.  45G. 


compress  the  packing.  A  collar  is  slipped  over  the  spigot 
end  of  the  pipe  before  the  spigot  is  inserted  into  the  socket. 
Part  of  this  collar  is  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  socket 
and  compress  the  packing  therein.  Any  suitable  means  can 
be  employed  for  forcing  and  keeping  the  collar  against  the 
packing.  By  using  loose  sockets  and  collars  plain  pipes  may 
be  jointed  in  this  manner. 

Fig.  458  illustrates  a  soft  packing  joint  put  together  by 
threaded  rings.  The  socket  end  of  the  pipe  is  cast  with  an 
external  screw  thread,  and  has  an  internal  annular  projec- 
tion near  its  end.  A  nut  or  collar  is  screwed  on  the  socket 
by  means  of  a  projecting  rim.  The  spigot,  covered  whktj 
packing  ring,  is  slipped  into  the  socket.    The  collar,  hiv 
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been  previously  slipped  over  the  spigot  is  then  sc 

the  socket,  aniJ  the  annular  projection  on  the  collar  squeezes 

the  packing  into  the  socket  against  the  projecting  rim. 

The  annular  projection  on  the  end  of  the  spigot  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  accidental  withdrawal  of  the  pipe 
from  the  socket.  Between  the  packing  ring  and  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  there  is  sufficient  space  to  allow  the  spigot  a 
certain  amount  of  longitudinal  play. 

Figs.  459,  460  and  461  represent  one  more  soft  packing 
joint  The  object  of  this  device  is  to  fonn  a  plumber's 
joint  on  cast  iron  pipes,  without  caulking  and  without  turn- 


ing, threading  or  finishing  the  emls  of  the  pipes,  but  using 

them  rough  as  they  come  from  the  foundry.    One  end  of 

the  pipe  has  a  double  annular  shoulder  cast  upon  it  a  short 

distance  from  the  end;  the  other  end  has  a  smaller  single 

annular  shoulder  cast  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  pipe,  and  at 

the  outer  edge  of  the  shoulder  a  small  annular  projection. 

A  ring  of  meta!  is  placed  on  the  second  or  outer  shoulder 

of  the  end  of  the  lower  pipe  to  be  joined,  which  has  the 

'  iible  shoulder  uppermost.     This  ring  forms  with  the  end 

:   ilic  pipe  a  triangular  or  wedge-shaped  annular  groove, 

iicb  is  then  filled  with  packing  in  the  groove,  and  forms 

joint.    The  packing  consists  of  a  rust  joint  paste.    The 
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pipes  are  brought  together  by   means   of   screws   passing 
through  lugs  or  ears  on  the  detachable  rings  as  shown.  The 
contrivance  allows  either  pipe  to  be  turned  on  its  axis  in  any 
direction  when  setting  it  and  it  forms  a  rigid  steam  tight 
joint  when  the  packing  hardens.    This  is  an  early  device  of 
the  writer,  but  is  too  complicated,  and  it  would  be  better  I 
to  omit  the  spigot  projection  on  the   upper    pipe  annular   . 
ring,  because  then  the  pipes  could  be  disconnected  at  any  . 
time  by  removing  the  bolts  and  breaking  the  outer  ring. 
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FiR.   460. 


Fig.   461. 


Machine  Turned  Bell  and  Spigot  Joint  with  LiVu< 

AND  Bolts. 

This  joint  (Fig.  462)  is  for  cast  iron  pipe,  and  has  a 
tapered  opening  in  the  hub  end  and  a  corresponding  tapcrcl 
spigot  on  the  opposite  end,  but  slightly  larger  in  diameter  so 
that  after  it  enters  a  hub,  power  is  required  to  draw  them 
together,  and  this  power  is  applied  by  means  of  bolts  until 
the  beveled  surfaces  have  been  forced  into  positive  contact 
To  prevent  corrosion  some  anti-rust  mixture,  such  as 
plumbago  or  red  lead,  is  specified  to  be  smeared  over  the 
niaciiined  surfaces  of  the  joint  immediately  before  puttioK 
together.  This  joint  is  quickly  set  up  and  requires  no  kli 
melting.     It  is  claimed  to  be  tight  under  light  or  bei 
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assure,  and  even  to  admit  of  some  slight  play  at  the  joinL  ] 
is  called  the  "Universal"  joint,  and  is  made  by  the  Cen- 
.1  Foundry  Co.  of  N.  Y, 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  any  flexibility  is  to  be  ob-" 
ined  with  this  Joint  under  pressure  without  the  use  of   ' 
form  of  soft  packing  which  when  the  spigot  end  of  a   i 
is  sUghtly  rotated  in  the  hub  end  might  be  forced  by 


!  internal  pressure  of  the  liquid  or  gas  they  convey  into 
t  cavity  opened  by  the  rotation.  But  this  the  makers  do 
I  use.  Nor  is  it  clear  to  one  who  has  not  had  experience 
Eh  this  new  joint,  how  a  longitudinal  contraction  of  the 
les  can  take  place  under  change  of  temperature  without 
jning  up  the  joint  slightly  and  allowing  of  leakage  under 
ssure.  The  manufacturers  make  very  strong  claims  f 
in  this  respect  and  if  they  prove  to  be  justified  t 
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versal"  joint  cannot  be  too  liighly  praised.     It  remains  tfl 
be  ascertained  what  tbe  effect  of  age  in  corroding  the  joiM 
or  hardening  the  anti-rust  mixture  will  be  in  the  matter 
leakage  under  shocks  or  bending  strains. 

The  joint  seems  to  be,  however,  immeasurably  supcfior 
to  a  lead  caulked  bell  and  spigot  joint,  and  shares  with  the 
threaded  joint  in  immunity  from  injurious  effects  of  elec- 
trolysis. 

Fig.  462a  is  another  machine  turned  joint  forming  1 
hall  and  socket  joint  by  the  use  of  which  pipes  can  be  laid 
al  an  angle  of  several  degrees  out  of  alignment  either 
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But  once  made  up  the  joint  is  rigid.  Nevertheless  it  would 
seem  to  be  possible  to  set  this  hall  and  socket  joint  in  sodl 
a  manner  as  to  secure  a  certain  degree  of  rotary  flexibility 
without  leakage,  but  longitudinal  strains  could  not  be  pro- 
vided for  in  it.  The  tunnel  and  ground  surfaces  could  be 
coated  with  graphite  or  other  anti-rust  lubricating  ciitn- 
pound,  and  the  outer  space,  shown  in  solid  black  in  the  draw- 
ing, filled  with  melted  lead.  The  lead  would  prevent  ibc 
pipes  from  being  drawn  apart  under  mild  strains,  and  flew- 
hility  could  for  a  time  be  attained. 

The  joint  is  intended,  however,  to  be  used  as  a 
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with  the  outer  lead  ring  for  a  key  to  prevent  sep- 
1.  This  joint  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  far  superior 
ordinary  lead  caulked  bell  and  spigot  joint.  When 
ace  between  the  metal  to  be  joined  is  small  so  that 
ds  of  the  pipes  are  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  a  rust 
las  its  best  chance  for  success.  Such  a  joint  however 
icted  to  by  many  plumbers,  says  Bayles,  because  it  be- 
so'  rigid  that  it  cannot  be  taken  apart  again  without 
ying  it. 


Fig.  462b. 


4626  is  a  turned  rust  joint.     It  is  made  by  turning 
side  of  the  hub  and  the  outside  of  the  spigot  to  fit 
then 
is  the  disadvantages  of  all  rust  joints  already  referred 
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(ii.)     The  Flamce  Joint. 

Flange  joinls  are  those 
which  are  made  with 
flanges  forming  bearings 
for  bolts  or  cJainps^  by 
means  of  which  the  pipe* 
are  secured  logelher.  Our 
lirst  example  is: 

(aj  The  Spigot  awlj 
Socket  flange  joint  rep- 
resented in  Figs,  46^1  and 
464.  The  pipes  are  heft 
made  with  circular  flanges,  one  having  an  annular  groovtl 
on  one  end,  and  the  other  a  corresponding  annular  projet* 
tion  or  spigot,  both  being  slightly  beveled.  The  flange! 
have  four  or  more  slots  in  their  periphery  ai  unifonn  <lis- 
tances  apart.  A  suitable  packing  ring,  usually  of  lead,  ii 
placed  in  the  groove  and  compressed  by  screwing  uji  tH( 
bolts  which  pass  through  the  slots.  The  ordinary  sleiffl- 
fitters'  flanged  joint  differs  from  this  in  having  plain  levd 
surfaces  without  groove  or  spigot.  The  steam-litters*  padt 
ing  consists  of  paper,  leather,  rubber,  or  composition  ring 
with  or  without  putty,  red  learl  or  other  tilling.  The  iW 
face  of  the  flanges  is  for  the  best  work,  planed  off.  to  p* 
proper  tightness,  and  instead  of  slots,  holes  are  usually  nH 
to  take  the  bolts.  These  kinds  of  joints  are  unsuitable  fo 
plumbing  purposes,  because  lliey  are  not  adjustable  W 
do  not  admit  of  slight  variation  in  direction  of  the  pipof 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  in  plumbing  work.    The  macbiil^ 
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aning  of  the  steain -fitters'  flanged  pipes,  moreover,  m- 
slves  too  great  an  expense  to  render  the  joint  practicable 
>r  plumbing  purposes. 

Figs.  465,  466  and  467  show  a  joint  devised  with  a  view 
'  overcoming  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  objections 


the  ordinary  flange-joint.  On  each  side  of  the  pipe  are 
St  curved  projections  or  collars  extending  ojily  partially 
lund  its  circumference.  A  flanged  collar,  recessed  to  cor- 
spond  with  the  curved  projections,  is  slipped  over  the 
id  of  each  pipe  and  turned  partly  round  behind  the  pro- 
ctions.     The  flanges  are  thus  held  securely  on  the  pipe, 
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which  may  be  adjusted  in  a  variety  of  positions.  An  an- 
nular connecting  piece,  recessed  to  receive  packing  rings, 
is  placed  between  the  pipes  to  be  joined.  These  connecting 
pieces  are  made  with  one  or  both  faces  at  any  desired  angle 
to  the  bore  of  the  pipes.  A  short  portion  at  each  end  of 
the  pipes  is  made  somewhat  thicker  than  the  main  length, 
so  that  at  the  extreme  ends  a  wider  surface  of  metal  is 
obtained  for  the  packing  ring  to  rest  against.  Fig.  467 
shows  the  same  joint  with  the  bevelled  connecting  pieces  to 
give  a  change  of  direction  to  the  piping. 

There  are  several  objections  to  this  form  of  joint.    The 


Pig.   468. 

slotted  collars  occupy  too  much  space  and  are  liable  to  be 
easily  broken  in  screwing  the  pipes  together,  especially  at 
those  points  where  the  flange  is  weakened  by  the  bolt  hole 
and  yet  has  no  support  immediately  below.  Moreover,  the 
arrangement,  though  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  play 
of  the  pipes  in  adjusting  them,  still  limits  their  movement 
and  would  cause  considerable  annoyance  in  handling.  The 
very  long  bolts  are  expensive  and  awkward.  The  hcadi 
and  nuts  do  not  rest  square  on  their  bearings  when  the 
bevelled  connecting  rings  are  used.  The  bolts  are,  thcft^^ 
fore,  easily  broken  in  screwing  up,  as  I  have  {oond  ri 
experimenting  upon  them  in  this  connection,  untam 
washers  are  used,  which  still  further  inc 
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Moreover,  lead  for  packing  is  entirely  unsuitable,  since 
longitudinal  expansion  of  the  pipes  will  compress  the  lead, 
and  subsequent  contraction  will  then  leave  an  annular 
opening  for  the  escape  of  air  or  water. 

Fig.  468  gives  another  form  of  flange  joint  devised  with 
the  same  end  in  view.  At  one  end  of  ea£;h  length  of  pipe  is 
a  cone-shaped  socket,  having  at  opposite  sides  two  lateral 
projecting  lugs  with  bolt  holes.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
pipe,  which  is  plain,  is  placed  a  loose  flanged  collar  which 
has  bolt  holes  to  coincide  with  the  holes  in  the  lugs  of  the 


socket,  into  which  the  end  or  neck  of  the  collar  is  free  to 
enter.  A  packing  ring  of  India-rubber,  hemp,  or  other 
elastic  compressible  substance,  is  placed  on  the  end.  The 
wck  of  the  wjllar  is  then  slid  forward  into  the  socket,  and 

is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  packing  by  means  of  bolts, 
which  are  passed  through  the  bolt  holes.  The  joint  is 
neither  permanent  nor  tight  under  pressure.  Moreover, 
it  offers  no  resistance  to  longitudinal  strain  under  which  the 
.  two  pipes  might  be  drawn  apart.    If  lead  is  used  as  a  pack- 
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ing  it  would  be  compressed  by  both  longitudinal 
expansion  by  heat  and  upon  cooling  again  leakage  is  cat 

(b)  The  Spherical  Flange  Joint. 
Figs.  469,  470  and  471  show  another  device  for 
adjustment  of  the  pipes.  The  parts  at  the  points 
junction  are  of  spherical  form,  and  the  parts  of 
spheres  where  the  junction  lakes  place  are  inclined. 
preference,  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  axis  of 
pipes,  and  are  htted  with  suitable  packing  and  bolted 
shown.  This  form  of  joint  is  evidently  unsuitable 
plumbing  purposes.  Should  the  bolt  be  made  to  [ 
through  the  center  of  the  pipes,  as  shown  in  the  lasl  f 
figures,  it  would  form  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 


sewage.  !f,  on  the  other  band,  the  bolts  are  made 
through  the  flanges,  the  amount  of  possible  varialioi' 
adjustment  would  be  limited  to  the  number  of  holes  ■ 
in  the  flanges,  and  the  piercing  of  these  holes  wonUl 
only  add  to  the  expense  in  proportion  to  their  number.l 
also  weaken  the  flange.  Another  serious  objection  lin 
the  sewage  fouling  caused  by  the  spherical  sockets. 

(c)    The  Loose  Ring  Flange  Joints. 
Around  each  end  of  the  pipes  to  be  jointed  i: 
projecting  annular   flange  or   rib  of   rectangular  ! 
474  and  475.    A  band  of  rubber  is  placed  over  H 
upon  this  bajid  a  cast-iron  collar  or  belt  in  two  Q 


The  Flange  Joint. 

edges  of  the  iron  band  turn  inwards  so  as  to  form  shoulders 
on  each  side  of  the  rubber  band  to  protect  them.  The  joint 
is  perishable  and  unreliable  under  pressure. 

Figs.  476  and  477  represent  another  form  of  the  same 
kind  of  joint.  The  pipes  are  formed  with  a  bevelled  flange. 
A  rubber  ring  is  used,  as  before,  as  packing,  but  the  ring 
is  placed  between  the  ends  of  the  pipes  instead  of  around 
the  joint.  The  metallic  ring  which  holds  the  pipes  together 
is  double-wedge  shaped  in  sections  and  slotted  so  as  to  allow 
It  to  be  passed  over  the  flanges.  A  bolt  with  a  we(^e- 
shaped  head  is  used  to  hold  the  whole  in  place. 


vie.  476. 


(d)  The  Wedge  and  Key  Flange  Joint. 
The  flanges  arc  here,  Figs.  478,  479  and  480,  connected  by 
means  of  dove- tailed  wedges  or  cotters  and  keys,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  bolts  and  nuts.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  slotted 
openings,  which  are  usually  formed  in  the  flange  at  each  end 
of  the  pipe  for  the  connecting  bolts,  the  openings  have  a 
dove-tailed  form  as  shown  in  plan  Fig.  480.  When  the  faces 
of  the  flanges,  with  their  intermediate  packing,  are  placed  in 
position  to  be  connected,  dove-tailed  cotters  or  wedges  are 
passed  through  the  dove-lail  opening  in  the  flangt',^,  in  the 
direclion  of  the  length  of  tire  pipes,  and  ilrawn  up  titjht  by 
keys  driven  through  slotted  holes  in  their  ends.  This  con- 
siruction  is  too  bulky,  inflexible  and  complicated  for  plumb- 
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(e)  The  Plain  Non -Adjustable  Flxnge  Joii 
(Fig.  481.) 
The  flanges  of  the  joint  used  for  illustration  ha 
their  meeting  surfaces  annular  grooves,  circular  or 
wise,  lo  receive  a  packing  ring,  similar  in  form  and 
posed  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  hemp,  or  other  si 
elastic  material.  The  grooves  of  the  flanges  must 
corresponding  size,  so  that  one-half  portion  of  a  pj 
ring  may  lie  and  be  compressed  in  each  when  the  1 
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are  drawn  together.  The  object  of  the  grooves  is  to  pi 
lateral  derangement  of  the  packing  ring  under  the  infl 
of  steam  or  water  pressure  in  the  pipes.  The  flanges  0 
joint  are  sometimes  square  with  rounded  corners,  ii 
of  round,  and  in  the  corners  are  the  holes  for  the  conw 
bolts.  This  joint  is  also  inflexible  and  unsuitabl 
plumbing  work.  The  packing  intended  to  be  used  v 
would  soon  lose  its  elasticity,  and  would  occasion  1 
when  tlie  pipes  expanded  and  contracted  longitudi 
Moreover,  the  annular  space  inside  of  the  packing  ri 
an  objectionable  feature  as  forming    shoulders  on   ' 


\ 
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matters  passing  through  the  pipes  might  adhere  and  cause 
stoppages. 

(iil).  The  Sleeve  Joint. 

The  object  of  the  sleeve  joint  is  to  form  a  connection  be- 
tween pipes  having  plain  ends  without  flanges,  hubs,  thread- 
ing or  projections  of  any  kind.  The  first  division  under 
this  class: 


Plff.  481. 


Figs.  483  and  484. 


Fig.  485. 


(a)  The  lead  packing  sleeve  joint  illustrated  in  Figs. 
483  and  484.  This  joint  was  devised  for  use  with  wrought 
iron  pipes,  in  which  it  was  desired  to  form  connections  like 
those  on  ordinary  cast  iron  bell  and  spigot  pipes  and  avoid 
weakening  the  pipe  by  thread  cutting.  It  produces  an 
even,  smooth  interior  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  pipe, 
and  could  be  made  to  form  in  part  a  rust  joint.  The  lugs 
or  rivets  on  the  ends  of  the  pipe  engage  in  the  recesses  in 
die  couplings  and  form  a  resistance  to  longitudinal  strain. 
'Hie  joint  is  intended  to  have  packing  introduced,  but  the 
«oe  18  too  contracted  oo  the  outside  to  permit  of  caulking. 
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It  is  a  form  of  bayonet  joint    It  has  no  flexibility  to  facili- 
tate setting  and  would  be  unsuitable  for  plumbii^  woric. 

Fig.  485  shows  a  lead  packed  joint  designed  to  be  made  1 
with  lead  in  its  cold  state,  aided  by  cement.  The  joint  is  | 
somewhat  complicated  and  difficult  to  make.  It  is  com-  j 
posed  of  a  leaden  ring  of  peculiar  construction,  two  cast 
iron  coupling  rings,  cement  for  solidifying  the  joint,  and  J 
a  hoop  for  covering  the  coupling  rings.  The  leaden  ting  j 
is  a  band  of  milled  or  rolled  sheet  lead  with  a  groove  in  the  I 
center.  To  join  the  rings,  the  band  is  cut  to  the  length  .' 
corresponding  with  the  outer  circumference  of  the  pipes  to  | 
be  connected.  It  is  then  bent  into  the  form  of  a  ring,  and 
the  two  ends  are  soldered  or  burned  together  by  means  of  ' 
a  blowpipe.  The  ring  is  placed  over  the  ends  of  the  pipes  I 
and  pressed  tightly  against  it  by  light  blows  of  a  hammer,  j 
or  by  means  of  a  metallic  band  with  pincers,  or  by  a  cramp  | 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  lead  shall  be  thoroughly  embedded  | 
in  the  pipe. 

In  the  groove  in  the  leaden  ring  temporary  sheet'tron  1 
discs,  formed  in  two  parts  and  held  together  by  hooks,  are 
then  placed.  The  two  coupling  rings  are  then  pushed  I 
against  the  disc,  which  by  resisting  allows  of  and  facilitates  I 
the  junction,  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  groove  from  I 
being  flattened  or  closed.  The  junction  being  completed,  j 
the  disc  is  removed  and  the  outer  hoop  is  placed  over  the 
whole,  and  cement  is  put  in  the  empty  spaces  between  the  J  ■ 
coupling  rings  and  the  pipes  beyond  the  lead  ring.  L 

The  groove  in  the  leaden  ring  is  designed  for  the  purpose  I 
of  giving  a.  certain  flexibility  to  the  joint,  and  allowinf; 
of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipes,  and  I  iniroduce 
il  on  account  of  its  ingenuity  and  to  illustrate  the  pains 
taken  in  the  effort  to  overcome  the  destructive  effect  oo 
lead  packing  by  expansion  and  contraction. 


The  Sleeve  Joint. 

The  method  here  tried  is  ineffective,  and  the  joint  is 
open  to  all  the  objections  of  the  ordinary  lead  caulked  bell 
and  spigot  joint. 

Figs.  486  and  487  represent  a  sleeve  joint  in  which  rub- 
ber is  used  for  packing.  A  hollow  cylinder  or  shell  is  con- 
structed of  brass  or  iron,  and  has  belts  cast  upon  it  for 
additional  strength.  The  ends  are  bevelled  or  inclined 
inwards  towards  the  pipe,  so  as  to  contract  the  opening  for 


i  e 


iDsertton  of  the  pipe,  and  to  form  recesses  into  which 

(breed   annular  conical   India-rubber   rings    or    other 

■  packings.     These  rings  or  packings  are  so  formed 

^wben  internal  pressure  is  applied  they  pre^s  against 

ctcd  ends  of  the  cylinder  to  give  rigidity  to  the 

;  but  when  flexibility  is  desired,  the  webs  arc  omitted. 

i  sbows  one  side  of  a  pip^  having  a  cold  lead 

[  ring.    The  pipe  is  shown  partly  in  elevation  and 
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the  packing  and  damping  rings  in  section.  The  ends  of 
the  pipes  are  here  provided  with  slight  enlargements  or 
collars.  A  strip  of  lead,  shaped  to  fit  the  enlarged  ends, 
and  having  a  central  rib  underneath  to  project  into  a  space 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  is  lapped  around  so  u 
to  embrace  the  ends  of  the  pipes.  A  circular  band  or  col- 
lar is  then  tightened  round  the  lead  by  a  "press  collar," 
and  finally  all  is  secured  by  binding  rings.  The  ends  of 
the  pipes  abut  against  the  central  rib  of  the  lead  ; 
prevent  shifting  of  the  packing  when  the  binding  rings 
driven  on.    These  rings  are  formed  to  fit  the  outer  surfia 


of  the  pipe,  in  order  that  their  binding  pressure  may  lie 
equally  distributed. 

Fig.  4S9  shows  a  sleeve  joint  in  which  the  cods  of 
pipe  are  grooved  or  corrugated  and  connected  by 
of  a  lead  ring  compressed  into  the  corrugations.  Thi» 
ring  is  of  double  conical  form  externally,  and  has  at 
middle  of  its  length  an  internal  annular  rib  which  ft 
an  abutment  for  the  ends  of  the  pipes  to  be  coupled, 
joint  is  completed  by  forcing  over  the  opposite  esAi 
the  leaden  sleeve  conical  clamping  rings,  which, 
driven  home  by  means  of  a  hammer  or  cramp,  will 
the  lead  into  the  annular  grooves.    Collars,  brackets 


■nay  be  cast  on  the  pipes  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
ends,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  joint  or  pipe  in  ramming 
the  earth  about  it  when  it  is  iisetl  under  ground. 

In  all  these  lead  packed  joints  the  same  weakness  is  in- 
herent. They  fail  under  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
pipes,  the  corrugations  forming  no  more  protection  in  re- 
straining this  force  than  a  rope  of  sand. 

Figs.  490  and  491  show  a  sleeve  Joint  in  w^jph  a  rubber 
band  is  used  for  packing,  secured  by  means  of  an  elastic 
metallic  strap.  The  India-rubber  in  a  broad  band  is  made 
to  embrace  the  two  ends  of  the  pipes.  Over  the  band  is 
then  placed  a  metallic  strap,  which  is  drawn  together  by 
s  of  screws  or  wedges.     The  tightening  of  the  strap 


'^wces  the  India-rubber  band  into  a  number  of  annular 
C"T00ves  with  which  the  strap  or  ends  of  the  pipe  arc  fur- 
bished. 

Figs.  492  and  493  show  a  joint  similar  to  the  last,  except 
•lat  a  small  bead  is  formed  on  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and 
^K  sleeve  is  bevelled,  or  wider  on  one  side  than  on  the 
**her,  to  enable  the  pipes  to  be  connected  on  an  angle. 
t~lie  edges  of  the  metallic  collar  used  to  compress  and  hold 
■^t  rabber  packing  sleeve  are  turned  down,  as  shown,  so 
^  !o  bring  the  packing  close  down  over  the  beads.     The 
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collar  is  strained  on  by  means  of  a  bolt  aod  ntit,  in  tbe 
same  manner  with  that  in  the  joint  precedii^. 

Fig.  494  shows  a  sleeve  joint  for  cement  or  melted  lead 
packing.    A  movable  or  shifting  sleeve  or  jacket  is  placed 
over  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  has  openings  for  the  in- 
troduction of    the  packing.      The  ends  of    the   pipes   are 
grooved,  and  corresponding  grooves  are  cast  on  the  inside   | 
of  the  sleeve.    These  are  intended  to  protect  the  pipes  from  '. 
longitudinal  movement.    The  joint  is  bulky  and  expensi«.   I 
Divided  Ring  Sleeve  Joikt.  ' 

Figs.  495,  496  and  497  represent  a  sleeve  joint  connected   j 
by  means  of  half  rings  bolted  together.    The  general  prin-   ( 


Figs.  495,  19G  and  197. 
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ciple  of  this  consists  in  lapping  soft  leaden  or  metallic  pack- 
ing round  the  meeting  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  forcing  this   | 
packing  into  intimate  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  sere*    , 
clip  or  hinged  collar,  the  pipe  ends  externally,  and  the  pack- 
ing internally,  having  annular  grooves  and  ribs,  which  r 
spectively  bed  the  ribs  uii  the  pipes  into  the  grooves  in  li 
packing,  and  vice  versa,  when  the  hinged  collar  or  clip  "  1 
temporarily  closed  around  AttL  by  a  screw.     The  C( 
is  afterwards  removed,  and  a  H^KW  wrought  iron,  cot 
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iotemally,  is  driven  on  over  the  lead.  Instead  of  using  tl 
lead  alone.  India  rubber  may  be  used  in  connection  there- 
with ;  the  lead  packing  may  be  made  conical,  to  correspond 
with  the  collar  and  hoop,  and  the  annular  grooves  and  ribs 
on  the  pipe  ends  may,  of  course,  have  an  endless  variety 
of  shapes. 

The  use  of  divided  rings  and  bolts  enables  the  joint  to  be 
easily  disconnected  at  any  time. 

In  Fig.  498  the  ends  of  the  pipes  have  formed  on  them 
nnnular  ribs  or  projections  with  intermediate  grooves,  and 
over  these  ends  a  vulcanized  India  rubber  belt  is  compressed 
by  means  of  a  metallic  collar  made  in  halves,  and  bolted 


Flff.  4S8.  FlE-  <9S-b.  Fig.  *98-c. 

as  shown.    The  collar  has  corrugations  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  pipes. 

In  the  joint  shown  in  Figs,  4g8b  and  498c  the  divided 
Ting  is  clamped  together  in  a  different  manner  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  pipe  ends  are  entirely  plain.  The  clamps  are 
provided  with  internal  ribs  and  tlieir  uniting  surfaces  have 
jirojections  and  corresponding  recesses  to  prevent  misplace- 
ment, and  the  escape  of  the  packing  into  the  pipe  under 
Kiressure.  A  packing  of  lead  or  other  material  placed  be- 
tween the  pipes  and  the  collar,  and  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  collar,  forms  the  Joint  by  compression.    In  each  end 
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of  the  half  collars  there  is  a  depression  or  cavity, 
tc^ether,  when  the  two  half  collars  are  united,  a  box  or 
chamber  in  which  a  piece  or  block  of  India  rubber  is  inserted 
and  compressed.  This  closes  the  open  space  left  betwetn 
the  ends  of  the  half  rings,  and  prevents  injury  to  it  when 
the  rings  are  drawn  together. 

The  Bolted  Rixg  Sleeve  Joint. 

In  Figs.  499,  500  and  501  three  separate  rings  are 

ployed,  and  they  are  secured  together  by  long  bolts.    "Hk 

pipe  ends  are  quite  plain.     Two  loose  collars  are  slid,  oot 


against  the  end  of  each  collar,  and  nest,  upon  one  of  tte 
pipes,  is  slid  a  flat  tubular  ring.  When  the  two  pipes  art 
placed  end  to  end  the  ring  is  slid  back  over  the  joint  one 
half  on  one  pipe  and  the  other  half  on  the  other,  so  ttal 
the  tubular  ring  covers  the  junction.  By  means  oi  nH 
bolts  the  two  collars  are  then  drawn  toward  each  odw. 
and  the  annidar  packings  thereby  compressed  between  then 
and  the  encis  of  the  intermediate  tubular  ring,  and  forced  0 
expand  laterally  into  close  contact  respectively  with  tb 
surfaces  of  the  two  pipes  forming  the  joint.  The  annulit 
packings  may  be   of   vulcanized   India   rubber,  and  n«<k 
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smaller  in  diameter  than  the  ends  of  the  pipes  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  tendency  to  close  tightly  round  them,  or 
a  gasket  saturated  with  tallow  or  red  lead  in  a  plastic  state 
may  be  employed. 

In  one  form  of  the  device  the  tubular  collar  has  its  ends 
enlarged  so  as  to  form  sockets  to  receive  the  packing  rings, 
and  the  loose  collars  have  corresponding  shoulders  cast 
upon  them  to  enter  the  sockets  and  press  the  packing  rings 
against  the  pipes. 

Screw  Joints. 

The  screw  joint  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  being  per- 
fectly and  permanently  steam,  gas  and  water  tight  when 
properly  made,  and  when  the  pipe  and  threading  are  of  the 
proper  kind. 


It  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  of  all  kinds  of  strains  and  jars  which  the 
pipe  itself  can  sustain,  and  it  is  extremely  compact,  occupy- 
ing, in  fact,  the  minimum  of  space  in  a  building. 

Its  disadvantages  are  its  high  cost,  the  expense  of  setting 
op,  the  space  required  for  turning  the  pipe  and  fittings,  in 
setting  up  the  piping,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  dis- 
connecting for  alterations  or  repairs. 

The  Flanged  Screw  Joint. 

Figs.  502  and  503  represent  the  first  class  of  screw  joints 

which  we  have  designated  as  the  flanged  screw  joint.    It  is 
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intended  especially  for  cast-iron  pipe,  and  its  principal  ft»- 
ture  consists  in  casting  or  constructing  upon  the  spigot  end, 
of  a  pipe  two  or  more  threads,  the  inside  of  the  socket  of 
the  pipe  to  which  it  is  attached  being  cast  with  corresptaid- 
ing  grooves.  There  is  also  a  collar  foniied  on  the  spigot 
end.  The  complete  joint  is  formed  by  covering  tlie  spigot 
and  socket  ends  of  the  pipe  with  a  layer  of  cement  or  other 
quick-setting  substance  and  screwing  the  two  pipes  to- 
gether. By  a  slight  turning  of  the  pipes  or  either  of  them 
on  their  axes  the  connection  is  made.  Instead  of  casting 
or  otherwise  permanently  attaching  threads  upon  the  spigol 
end  of  the  pipe,  the  pipe  may  be  moulded  with  suitable 
grooves  in  which  threads  of  steel  or  iron  are  afterwards 


placed.  By  using  a  paste  of  iron  filings  and  sal  ammoniac 
an  excellent  rust  joint  could  be  made  by  this  arrangemoit 
But  the  coarseness  of  the  thread  and  the  difficulty  of  in- 
suring the  cement  following  the  thread  against  the  fricliai 
of  screwing  up  are  defects  which  seem  inherent  in  Uic  d*- 
vice.  It  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  retain,  at  all  parts  of  l!* 
threading,  sufficient  binding  material  to  insure  a  pcrf«I 
joint.  Moreover,  the  joint  lacks  flexibility  in  setting  up,  90 
that  the  fittings  could  not  be  adjusted  at  different  angles  V 
to  different  positions  with  facility. 

Fig.  504  shows  another  form  of  flanged  screw  joint.  Ihi: 
threaded  parts  being  on  detachable  sleeves.  This  joint 
might  be  included  with  equal  propriety  under  the  prccelii 
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:l3ss  of  sleeve  joints,  inasmuch  as  its  tightness  is  dependent 
rather  upon  rust  or  other  packing  between  the  sleeve  and 
the  pipes,  than  upon  the  threading.  But  where  the  rust 
makes  the  pipe  and  its  sleeve  practically  one  piece,  the  joint 
beccHnes  ultimately  a  true  screw  joint.  This  joint  is  intended 
either  for  cast  iron  or  else  for  soft  metal,  which  would  al- 
low of  the  ends  to  be' slightly  flanged  out,  as  shown,  to  hold 
the  threaded  collars.  The  joint  is  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
advantages as  the  above  described  screw  joints,  with  the 
additional  defect  of  the  liability  of  the  collars  becoming 
loosened  in  screwing  on  the  outer  sleeve. 


(6)  The  Inner  Ring  Screw  Joint. 
In  Fig.  505  a  simple  form  of  screw  joint  is  shown,  having 
as  its  object  better  resistance  against  pressure.  The  novel 
feature  is  the  use  of  a  small  metal  ring  inside  the  two  ends 
of  the  pipes,  where  the  joint  is  formed  in  connection  with 
a  packing  ring  of  suitable  material.  The  end  of  the  pipes 
are  drawn  together  by  means  of  a  separate  threaded  ring  or 
rings.  The  inside  metal  ring  is  bevelled  slightly  on  the  two 
edges,  and  die  inner  edges  of  the  pipe  ends  are  bevelled 
to  oorre^ood,  10  &at  the  ring  can  only  extend  a  little  way 
~  r  screwing  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe  to- 
*"  'j^^pwqwessed  against  this  inner  ring 
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This  complication  is  unnecessary,  as  plain  screw  joii 
are  now  made  which  offer  as  smooth  an  interior  surfa 
as  this,  and  in  a  much  simpler  and  better  manner. 

Fig.  506  shows  what  we  have  called  "the  outer  ri) 
screw  joint."  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  coupling  ring 
collar,  in  having  the  ends  differenliaJly  threaded  (0  con 
spond  with  similar  threading  in  the  pipes.  In  oiher  won 
the  pitch  of  screw  threads  on  each  of  the  pipe  ends  is  dl 


rig.  607. 

ferent.    When  the  collar  is  turned  round  it  advances  mo 

quickly  on  one  pipe  than  on  the  other,  thus  causing  tl 

pipes  to  approach  each  other,  and  come  into  tight  ccHit» 

The  Plain  Screw  Joint. 

Fig.  507  represents  the  ordinary  screw  joint  as  used ' 
steanifittera  for  wrought  Iron  pipe  work. 

Figs,  508  to  512  show  an  improved  screw  joint  fonfl 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  smoother  connection  between  I 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  ordinary  steamfitter's 

r  jcmit  inlerior  depressions  are  left  when  the  pipe  is 

1  Dp,  which  will  collect  sewage.    In  this  system,  how- 
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ever,  the  fittings  are  tapped  with  a  shoulder,  so  that  wh 

the  pipe  is  screwed  liome  its  interior  and  that  of  the  filli 
form  a  practically  continuous  hne.  A  small  recess  only 
left  between  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  the  shoulder,  depo 
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ing  upon  the  closeness  with  which  the  pipes  are  sort) 
up  in  practice.  The  thread  is  cut  slightly  tapering,  K 
about  eight  threads  per  incli  on  pipes  of  from  two  » » 
inches  in  diameter.  Tlie  threading  i 
tapping  machines. 


ling  is  done  on  poijgg 
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There  is  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage  in  the  taper 
ireading.  In  Fig.  513  is  shown  on  a  large  scale,  some- 
hat  exaggerated  for  clearer  illustration,  a  threading  grad- 
ally  tapering  until  it  vanishes  at  the  exterior  of  the  pipe. 
he  strength  of  the  pipe  is  maintained  by  this  method  of 
ipering,  and  all  the  threads  have  a  bearing,  but  it  prevents 
ly  adjustment  in  length  of  the  pipes  when  setting  up. 
ig.  514  shows  the  ordinary  threading.  The  pipe  here, 
ting  weakened  by  the  full  depth  of  the  threading,  is  liable 
►  crack  at  the  points  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  only  a 
Ttain  number  of  threads  do  the  work  of  the  whole.  The 
rought  iron  pipes  arc  screwed  into  the  coupimgs  or  fit- 
ngs  by  means  of  chain-tongs,  on  which  a  man  can  exert 
powerful  leverage,  thus  securing,  with  the  aid  of  a  paste 
'  white  and  red  lead  and  oil,  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  The 
pes  are  cut  and  fitted  at  the  factory  by  preference,  or  on 
e  premises  if  necessary.  The  bends,  branches  and  other 
tings  used  with  the  straight  lengths  of  wrought  iron  are 
►nstructed  of  cast  iron. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  disjoint  wrought  iron 
ping,  one  of  the  fittings  has  to  be  broken  and  the  wrought 
Dn  straight  piece  adjoining  can  then  in  some  cases  be  un- 
rewed.  There  is  less  danger  of  accidentally  cracking  more 
an  one  piece  of  pipe  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  lead 
Iked  cast  iron  bell  and  spigot  pipes.  On  the  other  hand, 
e  cutting  of  cast  iron  pipes  for  alteration  is  easier  than 
at  of  wrought  iron.  Wrought  iron  pipes  require  costly 
achinery  for  proper  cutting  and  threading,  and  the  lengths 
ust  be  measured  accurately  and  put  together  by  skilled 
echanics.  The  joint,  moreover,  has  not  the  slight  amount 
■  flexibility  of  setting  which  is  a  merit  with  the  hub  and 
igot  type.  It  does  not  allow  the  pipe  or  fitting  to  be  canted 
ghtly  in  any  direction  for  convenience  in  connecting  up. 
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^P  Figs.  515  and  516  represent  a  sanitary  device  for  filling 

■  the  idle  ends  and  branches  of  sewer  and  water  pipes/    li 

H  does  away   with  the  ordinary  sediment   chamber   in  lhe=t 

H  "dead  ends"   in  the  manner  shown  in  the  drawings,  and 

H  is  an  excellent  htling.     Sediment  in  these  "dead  ends"  cor- 

H  rodes  the  ordinary  clean  out  cap,  creating  in  effect  a  rigid 

H  rust  joint,  so  that  the  cap  cannot  be  removed  when  d^ 

H  sired. 


inllon  of  Mr.  David  Craig, 


:  Boaloa.  Mtm 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 
Leakage  of  Pipes  and  Joints. 


The  following 
extracts  from  a 
letter  to  Mr. 
Dean     of     the 

Central  F o iin- 
dry  Co.  from 
Mr.     James    C, 

Bayles      regartl- 


:  the  hours  from 

t  In  praciicailr  unTBrrl 
■dean  pracllce  Is  no  I. 
Prttisb  practice  la  wj 


of  nalpr  wblcb  i 


""E'dttyand    water    and    pas 
er«gi.,  b»w    through      leak- 
eQgiQMriQg.    age  in  distnbu- 
^'»-  "»■  tion    will    be    of 

showing  the  very  great  need  of  further  efforts 
A  the  improvement  of  pipe  construction  and  jointing. 


junoN  OF  Use  to  Leakage  in  Water  Supplies. 

f  put  the  average  leakage  of  water  mains  and  services 
lis  country  at  fifty  per  cent  of  the  intake,  would  be  far 
in  the  truth.  Mr.  William  Hope,  C.  E.,  an  eminent 
ish  water  works  engineer,  stated  the  truth  briefly  in  his 
r  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  as  follows  : 
Zven  now  a  majority  of  the  water  undertakings  of  this 
fry  lose  by  leakage  more  than  one-half  the  total  quan- 
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tity  of  water  supplied  from  the  source.  The  proportion  is 
often  higher,  and  rises  in  many  instances  to  three-fourths 
or  more,  while  in  comparatively  new  countries,  such  as 
America,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  proportion  so 
lost  is  still  greater." 

Nearly  all  the  water  distributed  in  cities  and  towns  is  car- 
ried by  cast  iron  mains  laid  with  hub  and  spigot  joints. 

Gas  Leakage. 

For  American  cities  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  from  12  *^ 
to  15  per  cent  of  total  output  would  be  a  fair  average  for 
leakage  loss.  In  some  instances  it  is  very  much  greater.  . 
Losses  of  25  to  30  per  cent  are  not  exceptional,  and  I  have 
known  a  company  with  all  wrought  iron  mains  put  together 
with  screw  joints  to  have  a  leakage  loss  of  60  per  cent. 
In  large  cities  losses  materially  exceeding  an  average  of  halt 
a  million  cubic  feet  per  mile  of  main  per  annum  do  not 
surprise  the  well  informed  gas  engineer. 

Expansion  and  contraction  are  constant.  Pipes  in  the 
ground  are  never  at  rest,  but  lengthen  and  shorten  with 
each  variation  of  temperature.  This  movement  is  slight, 
rarely  exceeding  two  inches  in  a  thousand  feet  through  the  = 
range  of  a  year,  but  it  is  irresistible.  If  not  accommodated 
it  will  accommodate  itself.  The  forces  acting  upon  a  pipe 
arc  so  much  stronger  than  any  iron  ever  made  that  the 
rigid  pipe  is  inevitably  broken.  I  attribute  80  per  cent,  oi 
normal  main  leakage  to  the  destructive  influence  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 

To  this  may  also  be  attributed  the  great  leakage  foood 
at  service  taps.     To  expect  that  two  lines  of  pipe  budlji 
right  angles  one  to  the  other,  rigidly  conneded 
expanding  and  contracting  longitudinally,  wT* 
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Ser  tight  connection  is  to  expect  a  miracle,  and  modcni 
ering  does  not  deal  with  occult  phenomena. 
squal  settlement  results  from  many  causes  too  well 
I  to  need  explanation.  It  opens  joints  or  causes  frac- 
according  to  circunislances.  Pipes  which  cannot 
ire  readily  broken  by  vertical  or  lateral  displacement. 
Integration  by  oxidation  and  electrolysis  need  no  dis- 

n. 

,  shock  and  vibration  affect  pipe  lines  in  proportion 
ir  rigidity.  Lines  of  pipe  so  laid  as  to  be  flexible  and 
dable,  even  with  narrow  limits,  are  very  little  affected 
jse  disturbing  influences. 

1  screw  joint  of  wrought  iron  pipe  is  as  rigid  as  the 
tself.  For  this  reason  the  threads,  being  less  strong 
lie  pipe  wall,  are  liable  to  strip  under  the  action  of 
ICtion  and  expansion.  1  have  scon  a  line  of  pipe  taken 
by  hand  which  it  required  four  men  at  each  joint  to 
gether.  The  hub  and  spigot  joint  is  a  crude  stuffing 
laced  with  an  inelastic  material.  I  have  seen  a  line  of 
ad  spigot  pipe  laid  in  one  day  and  tested  bottle-tight 
I  m.  leak  at  7  a.  m.  the  next  morning  from  the  shrink- 
K  to  taking  the  temperature  of  the  trench  over  night. 
hief  advantage  of  the  hub  and  spigot  joint  is  thai 
^cked  with  lead  it  will  pennit  a  certain  amount  of 
id  thus  to  some  extent  relieve  the  strains  tending  to 
PC.  That  it  is  always  a  leaky  joint  is  a  fact  too  well 
i  to  need  the  support  of  argument.  When  packed 
l^ent,  as  in  much  of  the  modern  gas  practice,  leakage 
|oints  is  minimized,  but  fractures  are  much  increased. 
ifference  as  affecting  net  leakage  is  not  material,  but 
t  many  engineers  prefer  to  deal  with  occasional  great 
due  to  breakage  rather  than  with  innumerable  small 

B  joints. 

I  sea 
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4.  Main  Leakage  and  the  Public  Intei 
If  the  consequences  of  main  leakage  which  are  of  pub- 
he  concern  were  limited  to  the  waste  of  what  is  lost  there- 
by, it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  matter  appear  important 
In  the  case  of  water  it  would  be  argued  that  it  "cost  noth- 
ing" originally  and  should  be  "as  free  as  air"  to  the  iiso- 
If  some  loss  in  distribution  was  admitted,  it  would  be  con 
tended  that  measures  of  waste  prevention  would  cost  more 
than  waste  replacement,  and  that  it  is  better  public  economy 
to  lose  two  gallons  in  distributing  three  than  to  conserve  two 
and  a  half  and  lose  only  one-half.  This  might  be  plausible, 
but  it  would  be  essentially  untrue.  Few  municipalities  art 
so  situated  that  their  sources  of  supply  of  potable  water  art 
equal  to  the  triple  demand  of  leakage,  waste  and  use.  A 
normal  increase  of  use  may  be  counted  on;  waste  will  in- 
crease in  more  than  arithmetical  ratio  unless  checked  by  nw 
tering  and  of  leakage  we  may  be  sure  it  will  keep  well  ahead 
of  both  use  and  waste  together.  As  the  height  of  buildingi 
is  increased  more  pressure  is  needed  for  fire  purposes  awl 
circulation.  The  escape  of  water  from  a  given  defect  in 
conduit  varies  under  different  pressures  as  the  square  roots 
of  the  pressures  compared.  For  example :  A  defect  in  a  pipe 
which  under  a  pressure  of  forty-five  pounds  will  leak  12^960 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours  (and  a  round  hole  one-fonrtll 
inch  in  diameter,  or  its  equivalent,  will  do  this)  at  sixtj 
pounds  will  leak  14.431  gallons,  and  at  ninety  pounds  ' 
leak  18.600  gallons.  This  is  theoretical.  In  practice, 
pressures  are  increased  old  leaks  grow  larger  and  new  c 
are  developed.  With  a  defective  distributing  system,  iht 
relief  of  increased  pressure  is  usually  very  transient,  ll 
does  not  always,  if  often,  increase  the  available  supply- 
resulting  evils,  besides  an  increased  and  ultimatelv  ' 
some  public  expenditure,  are  scardty  of ' 
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uses  as  street  sprinkling  and  washing,  sewer  flushing, 
:.,  a  low  pressure  service  which  must  be  supplemented  by 
luse  pumping  and  an  inadequate  fire  protection.  New 
>rk  is  now  "threatened  with  a  water  famine."  Without 
lin  leakage  it  would  have  in  its  present  supply  all  the  wa- 
r  needed  for  three  times  its  present  population,  and  might 
fely  postpone  plans  of  water  works  extension  until  near 
i  close  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  case  of  gas  the  evils  of  main  leakage  are  many  and 
nous.     The  least  of  these  is  the  economic  waste  which 
jst  be  paid  for  by  charging  it  to  consumption. 
It  enormously  increases  the  fire  hazard. 
It  is  attended  with  an  indeterminate  danger  to  the  public 
alth. 

It  puts  life  in  jeopardy  from  frequent  street  and  sewer 
plosions. 

It  involves  the  constant  destruction  of  unreplaceable  pave- 
mts  for  main  repairs  which,  if  neglected,  would  quickly 
ider  the  city  uninhabitable. 

Of  the  fire  hazard  of  gas  leakage,  Circular  No.  559  of  the 
ttional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  says: 
"Facts  concerning  the  leakage  of  illuminating  gas  in  dis- 
bution,  lately  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  National 
ard  of  Fire  Underwriters,  in  connection  with  fires  occur- 
ig  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  show  the  imporiance  of 
borough  investigation,  from  the  insurance  standpoint,  of 
:  relation  between  the  spread  of  asphalt  and  other  imper- 
»us  pavements,  and  the  fire  risks  in  buildings  fronting  on 
eets  and  avenues  thus  paved.  The  occurrence  in  New 
irk  during  the  past  year  of  a  number  of  fires  and  explo- 

s  which,  studied  in  the  light  of  facts  before  this  commit- 
lay  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  leakage  of  gas  mains 
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under  impervious  pavements,  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
attention  of  fire  underwriters  should  everywhere  be  directed 
to  this  important  subject,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  investi- 
gated under  all  conditions  and  from  widely  separated  points 
of  view." 

"This  statement  is  accompanied  by  a  startling  array  of 
facts  and  figures  which,  from  any  less  authoritative  source, 
would  seem  in  the  highest  degree  sensational." 

"Of  the  health  risk  of  gas  leakage,  especially  in  the  case 
of  water  gas,  the  data  at  hand  is  still  incomplete.  It  has, 
however,  been  taken  up  for  clinical  study  by  the  New  York  | 
County  Medical  Association  and  data  already  collected  by  j 
members  of  its  Committee  on  Hygiene,  in  looking  for  gas 
and  finding  it  in  dangerous  quantities  in  the  homes  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  persistent  sickness  resembling  malaria 
but  not  responding  to  other  treatment  than  a  change  of  resi- 
dence, indicate  that  illuminating  gas  in  sewers  and  in  the 
air  of  dwellings  accounts  for  much  of  the  sickness  and  no 
small  part  of  the  mortality  peculiar  to  cities,  and  especially 
for  the  prevalence  of  anaemic  conditions  among  the  occupants 
of  inferior  and  badly  plumbed  houses." 

"Carbon  monoxide  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  lungs,  en- 
ters into  chemical  combination  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
blood,  which  has  for  it  an  affinity  about  four  hundred  times 
greater  than  for  oxygen.  When  about  70  per  cent  of  sat- 
uration is  reached  death  ensues  inevitably.  Distressing  and 
often  dangerous  symptoms,  especially  in  the  case  of  persons 
with  defective  heart  action,  are  noted  at  about  one-third  of 
saturation.  Dr.  John  lialdane,  Professor  of  Physiolc^i 
Oxford    University,    says :" 

"Carbonic  oxide  or  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  a  tCQf 
poisonous  gas.  Judging  from  experiments  on  animif*  *** 
containing  anything  more  than  0.4  per  cent  WOll^ 
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sufficient  time,  always  cause  death  in  a  man  though  anything 
over  0.2  per  cent  would  in  many  cases  prove  fatal." 

**I  deem  it  safe  to  affirm  that  illuminating  gas  is  the  worst 
and  perhaps  the  only  generally  dangerous  element  of  so- 
called  'sewer  gas.'  Through  house  drains  it  works  into 
houses,  and  from  defects  in  waste  pipe  it  escapes  into  living 
and  sleeping  rooms.  CO  may  almost  always  be  detected 
in  connection  with  defective  plumbing,  the  danger  of  which 
it  enormously  increases. 

"Gas  which  has  escaped  from  underground  leaks  does  not 
usually  carry  any  odor  with  it.  Filtration  through  earth, 
even  for  a  short  distance,  makes  it  odorless  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  added  illuminants.  This  quality  greatly  in- 
creases its  danger.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  gas  is  not 
distributed  with  a  very  much  smaller  leakage  loss  than  is 
now  considered  consistent  with  good  average  practice,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  suppression  of  the  gas  in- 
dustry in  cities,  as  an  intolerable  public  nuisance,  will  be- 
come a  necessity." 

Respectfully, 

(Sig.)  James  C.  Bayles,  M.  E.,  Ph.  D. 

XIain    Leakage    a    Menace    to    Public    Safety    and 

Health. 

Leakage  from  water  mains  greatly  increases  the  difficulty 
F  maintaining  at  times  of  fire  sufficient  pressures.    When  it 

considered  that  the  rate  of  fire  consumption  in  percentage 
F  average,  when  average  equals  loo  gallons  per  day,  is  for 

town  of  i,ooo  inhabitants  i,ooo  per  cent,  for  a  town 
^  5,000  inhabitants  450  per  cent,  and  a  city  of  50,000 
tiabitants  140  per  cent,  whilst  even  in  cities  of  100,000  as 
Xjch  supply  is  demanded  in  time  of  fire  as  the  requirements 
^    the  city  itself,  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  serious 
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tlie  conditions  are  arising  from  defective  distributing  1 
terns.  Take  for  instance  the  verj-  recent  tire  at  the  Pai 
Building  in  New  York,  where  several  lives  were  lost 
much  property  destroyed  because  of  the  inability  to 
tain  sufficient  pressure  to  even  supply  the  fire  engines, 
is  not  an  unusual  example,  and  in  fact  almost  innumer 
similar  cases  could  be  cited. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  circular  on  the  UiiiW 
pipe  joint  of  the  Central  Foundry  Company: 

Mr.  Dexter  Bracket,  Engineer  of  the  Distribution  Dej 
ment  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  in  a  Report  on 
Measurement,  Consumption  and  Waste  of  Water  to 
Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  gives  the  foil 
ing  table  of  water  waste: 
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With  the  extension  of  the  use  of  water  gas,  which  is  niuch 
less  easily  detected  by  odor  than  the  illuminatnig  gas  from 
retorts,  the  subtle  dangers  to  health  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

A  New  York  county  medical  association  has  taken  this 
matter  up  and  information  already  collected  points  to  the 
fact  that  many  persons  suffering  from  persistent  sickness 
resembling  malaria  do  not  respond  to  any  other  treatment 
Ihan  changing  their  abode,  thus  indicating  that  illuminating 
gas  reaching  dwellings  through  services  and  sewers,  poisons 
Ihe  air  and  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  sickness  and  no 
small  part  of  the  mortality  peculiar  to  cities. 

The  catastrophies  which  constantly  occur  in  large  cities 
through  gas  explosions  are  so  frequently  a  matter  of  news 
in  the  daily  papers  as  to  make  unnecessary  further  mention 
Df  them  here,  whilst  the  breaking  down  through  street  ex- 
izavations  of  the  concrete  crown  of  roads  and  pavements, 
thus  irreparably  damaging  them,  is  only  too  constantly  a 
"natter  of  daily  observation  of  all  citizens.  The  destruction 
Df  trees  and  grass  by  the  leakage  of  gas  into  the  ground  is 
ilso  well  known. 
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Improvements  in  Pipe  Jointing. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  joints  thus  far  reviewed  we  hxn 
found  the  ordinary  bell-and-spigot  joint  the  most  defcctivt 
As  has  been  shown,  it  is  faulty  ( i )  in  the  manner  in  whid) 
the  packing  material  is  applied,  and   (2)    in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  held;    (3)  in  the  lack  of  any  provision  for 
protecting  it  against  the  effects  of  strains  in  any  direction, 
due  to  variations  of  temperature  or  other  cause,  by  whidi 
the  spigot  soon  becomes  loosened  from  the  packing  in  the 
socket ;    (4)  in  the  temptation  it  presents  for  carelessness  \ 
and  fraud;   (5)  in  the  difficulty  of  disjointing  it  for  repairs  1 
or  alterations;    (6)  in  its  inflexibility,  and  (7)  in  its  costii-, 
ness. 

These  defects  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  joint.  The  | 
calking  may,  it  is  true,  be  done  by  hydrostatic  pressure  or 
other  mechanical   means,  and   some  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved by  the  customary  laborious  and  unsatisfactory  man- 
ual process  might  be  avoided,  but  the  old  way  is  adhered  ; 
to,  and  all  the  defects  as  a  matter  of  fact  remain.    The  use  . 
of  grooves  cast  in  the  bell  or  spigot  with  a  view  to  holding 
the  lead  in  place  may,  in  certain  cases,  alleviate  the  erf 
effect  of  strains  or  jars,  but  it  evidently  cannot  remove  it 

The  sleeve  joint  is,  in  principle,  another  form  of  bcll- 
and-spigot  joint.  It  has  all  the  objections  of  the  latter,  and 
adds  one  of  its  own,  in  that  it  doubles  the  number  of  calk- 
ings  and  packings  required,  and  complicates  the  form.  Its 
object  appears  to  be  the  connection  of  wrought  iron  p^d 
upon  which  bells  or  caps  cannot  be  readily  formed 
single  piece. 
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■The  screw  joint  is  also  particularly  intended  for  wrought 
iron  pipe.  It  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  foregoing 
two  classes,  removing  the  first  (our,  but  not  the  last  three 
defects. 

The  fiange  joint  is  suitable  for  cast  iron  and  removes 
many  of  the  defects  enumerated  above.  It  has,  however, 
as  we  have  so  far  illustrated  it,  the  serious  defect  of  being 
non-adjustable,  and  it  is  absoKitely  inflexible  or  inelastic. 
Moreover,  as  heretofore  used,  the  fiange  joint  cannot  be 
made  tight  under  pressure  without  considerable  expense  in 
"fitting  or  planing  the  faces  of  the  flanges,  and  the  means 
employed  for  bringing  the  flanges  together  have  been  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory,  requiring  considerable  working 
room,  and  rendering  their  use  in  contracted  spaces  incon- 
venient or  altogether  impossible. 

Flexibility  in  pipe  jointing  seems  to  be  generally  consid- 
ered by  designers  as  either  undesirable  or  unattainable,  ab- 
solute rigidity  being  the  ideal  sought. 

Nevertheless  I  am  now  convinced  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  experiment  and  study  of  the  subject  that  no  rigid 
joint  will  ever  be  entirely  successful  in  plumbing,  gas  or 
water  piping,  and  that  flexibility  is  really  an  absolutely  es- 
sential quality. 

In  plumbing  the  shrinkage  or  settlement  of  the  building 
after  the  pipes  have  been  installed,  and  the  racking  caused 
■fcy  severe  changes  of  temperature  due  to  the  alternate  pas- 
sage of  cold  and  hot  water  or  even  steam  through  the  pipes 
mie  bound  in  time  to  destroy  either  the  joint  or  the  fixture 
«o  which  it  is  connected. 

In  gas  and  water  piping  settlements  in  the  streets,  so 
f  rt'(]iiently  torn  up  and  rebuilt,  and  distorted  by  the  con- 
- 'ruction  of  new  buildings,  and  the  continual  changes  of 
temperature   following  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  crack 
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open  the  rigid  joints  and  cause  the  colossal  losses  to  which 
we  have  already  called  attention. 

The  water  carriage  system  of  disposing  of  the  organic 
wastes  of  a  community  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  one  now  known,  but  such  a  sew- 
erage system  is  manifestly  of  little  value  without  the  co- 
existence of  a  public  water  supply,  because  otherwise  the 
efficient  flushing  of  the  sewers  and  plumbing  fixtures,  espe- 
cially of  the  water  closets,  becomes  too  expensive  and  un- 
reliable for  satisfactory  results. 

A  public  water  supply  is  also  essential  as  a  rule  for  en-' ' 
suring  pure  drinking  water,  and,  for  domestic  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  a  soft  water  instead  of  the  hard  water 
obtained  from  wells.  i 

A  public  supply  is  also  essential  for  proper  fire  protec-  j 
tion.  It  is  more  economical  for  the  people  to  contribute  j 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  public  water  supply  than  to  stand 
the  high  fire  losses  and  insurance  rates  resulting  from  the 
want  of  one. 

Other  important  public  uses  of  a  general  water  supply  are 
street  sprinkling  and  watering  of  parks,  public  and  private 
lawns  and  fountains  and  the  like,  and  the  benefits  coming 
from  a  good  public  water  supply  increase  the  value  of  the 
property  of  any  community,  however  small,  far  beyond  the 
cost  of  its  installation.  Hence  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  such  supply  will  become  practically  universal. 

Inasmuch  as  the  joint  of  the  usual  cast  iron  pipe  of  our 
public  water  mains  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  system,  it  i* 
that  which  must  be  held  responsible  for  most  of  the  leakage 
occurring.  A  ri^^^id  joint,  moreover,  has  no  power  to  pro- 
tect the  pipe  itself  from  fracture  under  external  pressurCyas 
has  the  flexible  joint. 

The  comparatively  rare  actual  fracture  of  the  pipe  itldl 
however,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  made  In 
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sudden  lowering  of  the  pressure  on  the  system  as  at  the 
pumps,  and  lead  to  its  repair.  But  the  joints  leak  all  the  time 
soon  after  laying  and  cannot  be  made  tight,  but  must,  on  the 
contrary,  inevitably  grow  worse  every  year.  As  the  streets 
are  dug  up  from  time  to  time,  the  pressure  on  the  mains 
becomes  more  and  more  unequal,  and  the  contraction  and 
expansion  due  to  the  conveyance  alternately  of  nearly  freez- 
ing winter  water  and  comparatively  warm  summer  water 
through  the  pipes,  working  upon  an  almost  absolutely  ine- 
lastic material  like  lead,  must  in  time  open  the  joint.  Lead 
can  never  of  itself  return  to  its  place  in  the  bell  and  spigot 
joint  when  once  compressed  or  when  gradually  drawn  from 
its  socket  by  the  constant  longitudinal  play  back  and  forth 
of  the  comparatively  elastic  iron,  so  that  serious  leaks 
should  be  expected  at  every  joint,  and  they  do  there  develop 
and  go  on  increasing  as  the  disturbing  causes  are  repeated 
until  they  reach  the  enormous  proportions  so  many  able  in- 
vestigators have  recorded. 

Money  Loss  Through  Bad  Jointing. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  an  average  of  50  gallons 
of  water  per  day  for  each  individual  is  a  liberal  allowance 
for  all  purposes. 

The  enormous  quantities  (150  to  300  gallons  per  head 
per  day)  registered  by  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  paid  for  by  the  people,  indicate  a  very  large 
percentage  of  loss.  The  chief  causes  of  such  loss  are  leaky 
mains,  bad  plumbing  and  carelessness,  the  last  item  being 
greatly  reduced  by  metering  the  service. 

Authorities*  place  the  average  loss  through  leakage  in 
tfie  joints  in  the  mains  at  a  shockingly  high  figure,  equalling 
lialf  of  the  entire  supply,  or  considerably  more  in  many  cases 


*See  American  Architect  and  Building  News  for  Jan.   13.  1900, 
Already  quoted  in  these  articles. 
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than  the  total  amount  allowed  as  a  liberal  average  reqtiire- 
ment  for  each  consumer. 

Assuming  this  liberal  allowance  for  each  individual  to  be 
50  gallons  per  diem,  and  that  a  public  supply  is  the  most 
economical,  then  those  of  the  84  million  of  people  of  the 
United  States  enumerated  in  the  last  census  who  pay  for 
the  public  supply  are  actually  paying  for  something  near 
double  what  they  use.  If  we  assume,  furthermore,  an  aver- 
age meter  rate  of  from  10  to  20  cents  per  100  cubic  feet, 
they  pay  for  50  gallons  per  day  of  wasted  water  at  the  rate 
of  say  15  cents  per  750  gallons,  or  i  cent  for  50  gallons, 
which  amounts  to  paying  $3.65  per  year  for  an  unscientific 
system  of  pipe  jointing. 

Inasmuch  as  even  this  tax  is,  as  we  have  said,  more  eco- 
nomical than  to  obtain  water  through  individual  effort  with- 
out public  supply,  we  may  assume  that  ultimately  all  the  ,' 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  50  per  cent,  for  leakage,  unless  some  more 
scientific  form  of  jointing  is  adopted,  and  the  average, 
$3.65  loss  per  citizen  per  year,  will  aggregate  the  trifling 
sum  of  over  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  United  States  census  for  1900  gives  the  total  value 
of  gas  sold  in  the  United  States  for  the  census  year  as  $69.- 
432,582.00.  Calculating  a  proportionately  similar  waste 
from  bad  gas  joints  we  have  for  the  annual  leakage  in  the 
mains  of  both  water  and  gas  in  this  country  not  far  from 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

Therefore  even  a  small  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
pipe  jointing  is  worth  while.  A  joint  which  would  save 
only  10  per  cent,  of  this  loss  would  mean  an  annual  mooey  ■ 
saving  alone  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  correspoiidin{  I 
sanitary  advantages.  I 

•See  very  Interesllnsr  article  by  James  CL  B* 
age  in  "Domestic  Engineering"  for  July  and  A^ 
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Author's  Attempts  to  Improve  Pipe  Jointing. 

Our  first  experiments  in  pipe  jointing  were  made  in  1883, 
and  were  conducted  on  the  inadequate  idea  that  if  a  per- 
fectly rigid  joint  could  be  economically  constructed  the  prob- 
lem would  be  solved. 

It  was  assumed  that  if  such  a  joint  could  be  made  ad- 
justable in  setting  up,  and  approximately  as  rigid  when  as- 
sembled as  the  pipe  itself,  the  utmost  attainable  would  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  joint  then  devised,  and  originally  called  by  the  writer 
the  "Sanitas"  joint,  as  constituting  part  of  his  "Sanitas" 
system  of  plumbing  appliances,  is  shown  in  Figs.  522  to  535, 
inclusive.  Recently,  however,  the  small  spigot  on  one  of 
the  flanges  has  been  added,  forming  an  important  improve- 
ment in  this  joint,  and,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  name 
"Securitas"  has  been  given  to  the  improved  form,  including 
it  with  his  other  recent  improvements  in  sanitary  appliances 
going  under  this  name. 

The  "Eecuritas"  Flanged  Joint. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  threading  and 
screwing  together  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  and  to  permit  of 
the  use  of  cast  iron  without  the  defects  involved  in  hand 
calking,  this  joint  was  devised  and  put  into  successful  use  in 
house  building  by  the  writer.  In  general  terms  it  may  be 
described  as  an  adjustable  flanged  joint  with  lead  gaskets 
for  packing  forced  in  place  by  bolts  after  the  manner  of 
flanged  steam  pipes  without  the  employment  of  skilled  labor. 
It  is  a  steamfitter's  joint  with  improvements  which  adapt 
it  for  plumbing,  gas  and  water  carriage  where  a  rigid  joint 

r  :  is  desired. 

II     The  pressure  is  applied  by  two  ratchet  wrenches,  Figs. 

^td  for  the  purpose  and  used  simul- 
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>usly,  one  working  left  and  the  other  right  handed,  as 
,n  in  Fig.  531.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  securing 
)ipes  while  the  nuts  are  being  screwed  up,  and  causes 
sides  to  be  compressed  alike,  since  the  wrench  which 
given  and  received  the  greatest  pressure  ceases  tem- 
rily  to  turn  until  the  other  has  caught  up  with  it.  This 
lits  the  joint  to  be  made  up  in  very  contracted  places, 
lown  in  the  figure,  and  by  a  single  ordinary  unskilled 
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Fig.  529. 
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Fig.  531. 


man  in  less  than  twenty  seconds  after  the  pipes  are 
set  in  place.  To  calk  an  ordinary  bell-and-spigot  joint 
e  usual  defective  manner  is  estimated  by  good  authori- 
as  requiring,  on  the  average,  the  pipes  being  in  place, 
any  minutes.  Moreover,  two  men  instead  of  one  are 
ired  for  it;  one,  the  plumber,  to  do  the  calking,  and 
►ther,  the  helper,  to  handle  the  fire  and  melt  the  lead. 
le  amount  of  lead  used  for  calking  our  flanged  joint  is 
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about  one-eighth  that  required  for  the  ordinary  joint  1 
lead  gasket  for  four-inch  pipes  weighs  hall  a  pound,  a 
for  two-inch  pipe  one-fourth  of  a  pound,  while  the  rule 
calking  ordinary  joints  is  to  use  one  pound  of  lead  for  evi 
inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.     We  also  save  the  ft 


oakum,  etc..  used  in  making  ordinary  joints,  and  avoMt  ( 
danger  of  fire  from  lead  melting  in  the  house. 

Fig.  525  shows  the  lead  packing  ring  in  pcrxpective,  I 
Hg.  526  shows  its  star-shaped  section  in  actua]  stM  I 
plumbers'  pipes.  It  is  crushed  to  less  than  half  its  tbi< 
ness  into  every  pore  and  crevice  of  the  iron  hv  the  pri 
of  the  two  half-inch  bolts  screwed  up  easily  hr-a 
ordinary  strength  with  the  fourteen-m^ 
QT8 
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until  the  spigot  on  one  pipe  comes  to  a  bearing  on  the  flange 
surface  of  the  other.  Fig.  523.  In  this  way  the  workman 
is  informed  when  the  joint  is  made  up,  and  the  lead  packing 
thus  protected  cannot  be  affected  by  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  pipes.  The  expansion  of  the  two  flanges 
being  the  same,  no  injury  can  be  done  to  the  joint  by  hot 
water  or  steam,  as  was  demonstrated  by  repeated  tests. 

The  strong  bolts  prevent  leakage  by  sagging  or  horizon- 
tal tension  of  the  pipes  up  to  the  point  of  the  rupture  of  the 
iron,  while  the  ordinary  bell-and-spigot  joint  depends  for  its 


resistance  to  such  a  strain  only  on  the  friction  of  the  lead 
calking  against  the  sides  of  the  iron. 

The  flush  flanges  enable  any  piece  of  the  piping  to  be 
taken  out  for  alterations  without  breaking  it,  and  the  op- 
portunity  and  temptation  for  the  use  of  sand,  paper,  putty 
or  other  fraudulent  packing  is  prevented,  since  all  the  pack- 
ing used  is  directly  visible  from  the  outside  when  set  in 
I^ace. 

Branches  and  fittings  of  various  kinds  similar  to  those 
Hsed  in  wrought  iron  screwed  piping  enable  any  change  of 
directifH)  to  be  obtained  with  entire  facility,  as  is  made  clear 
by  the  drawings.    All  pipe  cutting,  which  is  both  very  diffi- 
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cult,  expensive  and  dangerous  to  the  pipe,  is  avoided,  be- 
cause a  sufficient  number  of  different  short  lengths  and 
bends  or  angles  are  supplied  to  meet  every  requirement, 
the  jointing  being  so  easy  and  quick  that  a  variety  of  lengths 
becomes  worth  while  and  entail3  no  practical  difficulty. 

Being  cast  in  short  lengths,  the  pipes  may  be  made  of 
more  uniform  thickness,  and  as  the  calking  requires  no  ham- 
mering, eyen  porcelain  or  glass-lined  pipe  might  be  used 
with  safety  if  desired. 

The  simple  manner  in  which  lead  and  iron  pipes  are  con- 
nected with  this  joint  is  shown  in  Figs.  533  and  534. 

Fig.  535  shows  without  further  explanation  how  the  pipes 
may  be  capped  for  the  hydraulic  or  other  test,  and  Fig.  532 
has  a  turned  brass  expansion  or  slide  joint  with  a  fibrous 
packing  inserted. 

To  test  the  resistance  of  this  joint  to  alterations  of  steam 
and  cold  water  pressure  before  using  these  pipes  in  prac- 
tical building,  I  had  several  lengths  of  four-inch  piping  con- 
nected together  and  closed  up  at  the  ends,  and  coupled  the 
whole  with  a  steam  boiler,  the  pressure  gauge  mdicating 
about  30  pounds  of  steam  pressure.  The  steam  was  lefi 
on  until  the  pipe-flanges  and  bolts  had  all  become  thoroughly 
heated  through.  The  coupling  was  then  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  cold  water  supply  from  the  city  main,  and  after 
the  steam  had  been  let  out  the  cold  water  was  suddenlv 
turned  on  until  the  piping  was  filled.  As  the  experiments 
were  performed  in  midwinter,  the  tests  were  as  severe  as 
possible.  The  cold  water  was  then  poured  out  and  steam 
again  immediately  applied.  This  alternating  application  of 
steam  and  cold  water  was  repeated  in  the  tests  a  dozen  times 
successively  on  the  same  joints.  During  the  entire  process 
no  sign  of  leak,  either  of  steam  or  water,  was  obtained,  and 
no  creeping  or  alteration  of  the  gasket  occurred. 
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^^It  is  well  known  thai  no  bell-and- spigot  joint  will  stand 
such  a  lest,  even  after  the  most  careful  calking,  as  indeed  is 
evidenced  by  the  plumbing  laws  which  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  exhaust  steam  into  plumbing  drains. 

This  joint  has  also  the  advantage  of  causing  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  waterway,  and  of  leaving  no  appreciable  space 
or  pocket  for  deposit. 

But  flange  joints  are  not  flexible,  and  are  therefore  in- 
capable of  protecting  the  pipe  line  against  the  effects  of 
street  settlement,  expansion  and  contraction  and  other  ad- 
verse influences  already  referred  to  as  affecting  water  and  ■ 
gas  mains.  In  plumbing  work  a  rigid  jointing  is  always 
liable  to  cause  the  fracture  of  the  fixture  connections,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  made  of  earthenware,  in  all  cases  of 
shrinkage  or  settlement  of  the  building  and  of  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  pipe  lines. 

The  Durham  system  of  wrought  iron  screw  jointed  pip- 
ing attempts  to  partially  overcome  this  difficulty  by  support- 
ing some  of  the  fixtures  directly  upon  the  rigid  branches 
of  the  main  pipe  lines  independently  of  the  floors.  But  this 
only  transfers  the  strain  from  one  part  of  the  fixture  to  an- 
other, because  even  if,  by  this  means,  the  fixture  itself  could 
be  compelled  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  main  piping, 
or  to  remain  with  it  when  the  walls  settle  or  the  floor  beams 
shrink,  the  flushing  apparatus  of  the  fixture  cannot  be  simi- 
larly connected,  and  therefore  the  rupturing  strain  must 
slill  remain,  and  the  device  becomes  practically  inefficient. 
The  rigid  system  of  jointing  is  responsible  for  most  annoy- 
ing and  vastly  expensive  losses  by  fracture  and  leakage 
generally  misunderstood  or  unaccounted  for  by  the  owner. 
A  realization  of  this  fact  will  be  most  effectively  im- 
pressed upon  an  observant  owner  of  any  high  building  in 

Bybich  hot  and  cold  water  are  alternately  used  in  large  quan- 
.  as  in  hotels. 
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Investment  in  such  a  building  presented  the 
such  an  opportunity  for  expensive  experience  along  this 
line. 

Wrought  iron  piping  was  here  used  for  the  soil  pipes, 
the  building  having  been  planned  and  erected  by  the  writer 
before  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  permanently  reliable  joint 
been  made.  The  great  need  of  it  had  not  then  been  made 
so  painfully  clear  to  him  as  to  seem  to  justify  a  very  consid- 
erable expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  "experimentation." 

The  final  result  has  been  the  development  of  a  flexible 
joint  which  has  withstood  for  several  years  very  severe 
tests,  which  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  tests  has  consisted  in  placing  one  of  the 
joints  under  a  water  pressure  varying  from  45  to  50  poundi 
to  the  square  inch  off  and  on  for  three  years,  moving  the 
pipes  at  the  joint  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  while  the 
pressure  was  off  and  sometimes  when  it  was  on, 
producing  the  slightest  signs  of  leakage. 

The  last  tests  were  made  within  the  present  month  (Nor 
1910),  and  having  proved  themselves  successful.- the  writrr 
feels  himself  now  justified  in  publishing  here,  for  the  finl 
time,  a  description  of  this  joint,  and  also  justified  in  nanusf 
it 

THE  "SECURITAS"  FLEXIBLE  JOINT. 

Two  kinds  of  motion  at  the  joints  must  be  provided  iof. 
one  longitudinal  and  one  rotary,  and  the  experiments  seem 
to  show  that,  while  the  exterior  form  of  the  joints  mayl* 
the  same  for  both  kind:,  of  motion,  the  interior  constructia 
must  differ  for  each,  it  being  inadvisable  as  well  as  * 
necessary  to  provide  for  both  kinds  in  the  same  fonnw 
joint.  Accordingly,  two  forms  of  construction  have  h* 
produced,  to  be  used  simultaneously  in  the  same  pipe  sysiea 
one  to  provide  for  a  longitudinal  and  the  other  for  a  rotiij 
play  of  the  pipes,  the  first  to  be  confined  to  straight  p^ 
lengths  and  the  other  to  bends  and  fittings. 
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We  have  thus  a  dual  i 


.  Figs.  536  toj 


I 'jointing  system, 
539,  Ulustratitig  the  construction   for   straight  pipes,   and  I 
■     Figs.  540  to  547  for  bends  and  fittings, 
^^L  '^'S-  548  shows  the  means  by  which  these  joints  are  made  I 

^^f  We  have  quite  recently  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  compo- 
I  sition  which  has  about  the  consistency  of  fresh  putty  when 
in  the  condition  used  by  glaziers,  with  three  very  important 
other  quaUties,  the  first  being  a  permanent  plasticity  due  to 
the  combination  in  the  substance  of  a  special  form  of  non- 
drying  oil,  the  second  being  practical  indifference  to  all  ■ 
changes  of  temperature  between  the  degrees  of  freezing  and 
boiling  water,  and  the  third  an  extraordinary  adhesive- 
ness. 

Our  first  work  consisted  in  perfecting  this  composition 
after  long  experimenting  with  a  very  large  number  of  sub- 
stances, and  testing  it  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  for  many 
years,  until  we  were  convinced  of  its  practical  reliability  in 
all  of  these  essentia!  qualities  required.  After  many  years' 
exposure  to  dry  air  the  compound  has  suffered  no  appre- 
ciable diminution  of  plasticity,  and  it  appears  capable  of 
retaining  all  its  desirable  qualities  in  the  joint  indefinitely. 

Describing  first  the  plain  pipe  joint  for  longitudinal  play. 
Figs.  536  and  537  show  longitudinal  sections  of  the  device, 
and  Fig.  538  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  same.  Fig.  539 
shows  the  supporting  and  adjusting  mechanism.  As  may 
be  seen,  the  joint  consists  of  the  plain  or  spigot  end  of  one 
pipe  inserted  into  a  spherical  shaped  enlargement  of  the 
opposite  end  of  another  pipe,  the  space  between  the  two 
being  filled  with  the  permanently  pliable  compound  already 
referred  to.  The  spherical  enlargement  has  between  it  and 
ihe  main  body  of  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  (connected  a  short 
cylindrical  enlargement  of  internal  diameter  just  sufficient 
to  receive  the  plain  or  spigot  end  of  the  other  pipe,  and  of 
SS3 
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length  sufficient  to  allow  the  .latter  to  play  back  ani 
longitudinally   within   the  cylinder  undpr  the   influence 


expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipe  line.    The  outer 

of  the  spherical  enlargement  has  a  diameter  just 

to  receive  the  plain  or  spigot  end  of  the  other  pipe.  H 
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pliable  composition  is  forced  inio  the  space  between  the  cup 
and  spigot  through  a  threaded  hole  in  the  side  of  the  former, 
and  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  two  soft,  pliable  gaskets 
at  each  end  of  the  cup  surrounding  the  spigot.  In  virtue 
of  this  arrangement  the  greater  the  internal  pressure  of 
fluids  passing  thrcmgh  the  pipe  system  t!ie  more  forcibly 
the  elastic  composition  is  forced  against  the  gaskets  and 
the  more  impervious  they  become.  .Accordingly,  the  greater 
the  pressure  the  tighter  becomes  the  joint.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  toughness  and  tenacity  of  the  filling  com- 
pound, and  its  permanent  indifference  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature, present  an  absolutely  impassable  barrier  to  liquids 
or  gases  conveyed  through  the  pipes  under  slight  or  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  or  even  under  more  or  less  of  a  vacuum. 
The  gaskets  may  be  permeated  with  a  material  impervious 
to  gases  of  any  kind,  and  the  filling  composition  is  itself 
of  a  nature  peculiarly  adapted  to  withstand  corroding  chem- 
ical action. 

The  passage  of  boiling  water,  alternating  with  cold, 
through  the  pipes  has  no.  injurious  effect  on  the  materials 
forming  the  joint,  nor  does  ice  cold  water  nor  a  freezing 
outer  environment  produce  any  material  reduction  in  the 
pliability  and  tenacity  thereof. 

The  pliable  compound  is  forced  very  quickly  and  easily 
into  the  joint  under  the  pressure  of  the  pumps  shown  in 
Fig.  548,  and  the  pressure  is  afterwards  maintained  or  even 
increased,  if  desired,  by  screwing  down  the  small  cap  pro- 
vided to  close  the  opening  after  the  pumping  apparatus  has 
been  disconnected,  but  the  principle  of  the  construction  of 
liie  joint  does  not  seem  to  require  the  application  of  any 
■  cial  degree  of  pressure  in  inserting  the  filling  material. 
Nfter  the  joint  has  been  set  up  the  tilling  may  be  ap- 
■d  and  capped  up  in  less  than  ten  seconds  on  a  four-inch 
H  e,  and  the  jointing  may  be  made  as  illustrated  in  this 


fipure  i 
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figure  in  situations  absolutely  inaccessible  for  or 
methods  of  jointing,  and  its  cost  is  far  below  that  < 
other  joint  of  which  the  writer  is  aware, 

A  turned  joint  assembled  by  means  of  bolts  has  n 
been  placed  on  the  market  for  street  mains  with  a 
to  some  small  degree  of  flexibility.  Bui  the  expense  ol 
ing  and  bolting  remains,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  hov 
a  joint  can  be  made  either  practically  flexible  or  penna 
tight  under  distorting  influences. 

A  very  important  feature  of  advantage  in  the  Se< 
joint  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  disconnected 
time,  as  in  case  of  desired  alterations  or  extension 
another  very  important  advantage  consists  in  its  doing 
with  all  use  of  heat  in  its  construction.  Cylinders  a 
ing  the  pliable  compound  for  a  large  number  of  joint 
be  conveniently  forwarded  by  mail  or  otherwise  at  a 
mum  of  expense,  the  cylinders  being  constructed  to 
pumps  in  which  they  are  used,  and  returnable  for  it 
at  any  time,  and  the  pumps  may  be  operated  either  fay 
or  by  hydraulic  air  or  steam  pressure,  or  even  by  the  i 
of  the  workman,  leaving  his  hands  free  for  other  word 

The  joint  occupies  the  minimum  of  space  and  is  of 
pleasing  appearance. 

The  fibrous  rings  of  the  joint  are  held  in  place  by  an 
shoulders  or  projections  cast  on  the  inner  side  of  the  i| 
ical  enlargement,  as  shown  in  Figs.  536,  537  and  5j8 
projections  extending  inward  far  enough  to  nearly  « 
tile  outer  surface  of  the  spigot.  The  upper  surfaca 
bevelled  so  as  to  guide  the  spigot  centrally  when  it  * 
serted  into  the  cup. 

In  order  to  provide  properly  for  the  longitudinal  ■• 

ment  of  the  pipes  under  the  influence  of  changei  of' 

perature  or  shrinkage  and  settlement  of  the  buiHPl' 

586 
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spigot  is  first  lowered  into  the  bell  end  of  the  pipe  below 
until  it  touches  the  shoulder  at  the  connection  of  the  cylin- 
drical enlargement  with  the  main  pipe.  The  pipe  is  then 
lifted  a  shon  distance  corresponding  with  the  amount  of 
play  room  desired.  To  enable  this  play  room  to  be  easily 
attained  in  setting  the  pipes,  and  to  regulate  its  amount 
with  exactitude,  and  absolutely  independent  of  the  skill  or 
scientific  attainment  of  the  journeyman  plumber,  the  mech- 
anism shown  in  the  cuts  has  been  devised.  The  stack  is 
supported  by  hangers  surrounding  the  pipes  just  below  the 
external  shoulders  of  the  cylindrical  enlargements  below  the 
cups.  The  hangers  are  placed  in  contact  with  shoulders 
when  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  has  been  brought  in  contact 
with  the  inner  shoulder  of  the  cupped  end.  The  upper  pipe 
is  then  raised  from  the  shoulder  until  the  free  space  below 
the  spigot  has  attained  the  exact  size  required  for  the  best 
results,  by  driving  a  wedge  of  iron  between  the  bell  shoulder 
and  the  hanger,  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  being  the  gauge 
of  the  proper  space  required.  The  pliable  compound  is 
forced  in  after  the  proper  adjustment  has  been  made,  and 
the  joint  is  completed. 

Figs.  540  to  547  show  the  construction  of  the  Securitas 
ball  and  socket  joint  designed  to  provide  for  rotary  move- 
ment. 

The  joint  has  the  same  exterior  form  and  the  same  pli- 
able compound  for  packing  as  the  straight  pipe  joint,  but 
one-half  of  the  spherical  space  between  the  bell  and  socket 
is  filled  with  a  fine  Portland  cement  and  sand  concrete  cast 
upon  the  spigot  to  form  the  ball  of  rotation,  a  sheet  metal 
disc  separating  this  hard  from  the  soft  packing. 

In  this  joint  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  cup  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  spigot  end,  so  as  to 
receive  ^'"*  ''ave  room  for  considerable  lat- 
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eral  play  when  the  inner  pipe  is  rotated  around  the  cenW 
of  the  cup  as  an  axis. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Portland  cemwit  to  take  as  per- 
fect a  spherical  form  as  possible  without  going  to  the  a- 
pense  of  machine  turned  work  the  interior  surface  of  the 


cup  is  coated  with  asphaltum  at  the  factorj-  in  the  usail  I 
manner,  and  it  is  provided,  also  at  the  factory,  with  1 1 
further  coating  of  paraffin  by  dipping.  These  two  coaiiift  I 
produce  a  very  smooth  inner  surface  thick  enough  »81 
up  all  the  rough  irregularities  of  the  casting  i 
paratively  soft  material,  so  that  when  the  concrete  sphere* 
cast  therein  and  has  hardened  a  perfect  ball  aiid  | 
joint  is  formed  with  the  paraffin  for  a  lubricator,  ' 
capable  of  rotation  without  injury  to  either  part. 
required  to  rotate  this  joint  is  small  compared  1 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pipe  system  t 
pansion  and  contraction  of  the  iron  or  by  'he  shri 
settlement  of  the  building.  The  softness  c 
hning  permits  the  pipes  to  rotate  under  a  comparatff 
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leverage  of  pipe  length.  To  permit  of  the  sheet  metal 
;ing  inserted  in  the  cup  il  is  cut  across  so  that  ii  can 
t  into  the  form  of  a  spiral  and  easily  inserted  into  the 


und  the  spigot  as  a  corkscrew  would  be  inserted. 
is  inserted  at  the  pipe  factory  before  the  pipe  is 
with  asphaltum.  The  coating  then  covers  not  only 
is  of  the  pipe  but  also  the  disc  on  both  sides,  and 
10  bind  the  disc  securely  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cup 
dd  it  firmly  in  position  while  the  spigot  end  is  being 
uced  through  the  hole  in  the  disc,  besides  making  a 
lartition  between  the  two  kinds  of  cement  when  they 
feed  into  the  joint. 

le  giaskets  are  used  in  this  joint  in  the  same  way 
plain  pipe  Securitas  joint  to  retain  the  packing 
id.  The  gaskets  are  made  slightly  larger  than  the 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  easily  introduced 
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into  them.  When  the  pliable  compound  is  forced 
joint  the  gaskets  are  pressed  firmly  in  place  around 
of  the  spigot,  as  shown.  One  gasket  is  placed  Ju 
the  end  of  the  spigot,  and  another  higher  up,  so  as 
against  and  make  tight  with  the  sheet  metal  ritig.  a 
in  Figs.  540  and  542. 


The  Portland  cement  is  first  inserted  either  in 
thick  or  stiff  state  through  the  opening  around  di 
in  a  thinner  or  fluid  state  through  a  special  thread 
ing  shown  in  Fig.  544.  The  pliable  compound 
wards  inserted  in  the  manner  already  described  J 
Portland  cement  has  set,  the  small  threaded  plug 
and  the  joint  is  complete. 

The  larger  the  pipe  the  smaller,  comparatively,  tb< 
of  cements  required.  Thus  in  a  street  main,  shown 
548,  the  joint  takes  up  relatively  a  much  smaller  aa 
room  than  in  a  small  plumbers"  pipe,  shown  in  Fig 
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or  calking  large  street  mains  the  pressure  may  be  eco- 
ically  and  very  quickly  applied  by  steam  pressure,  a 
able  boiler  and  steam  pump  being  moved   from  joint 


Fit.  948. 

oint,  the  boiler  providing  the  energy  both  for  pumping 
locomotion,  the  only  hard  labor  necessary  consisting  of 
ling  and  closing  a  valve  after  connecting  the  hose  with 
joint,  and  then  capping  up  the  supply  nozzle. 


Fig.  S44. 


S'  t''  547.  inrlii'.ive,  show  a  method  of  the  writer's 

obtaining'  l"iil,  i[i  ii|>iii^,'  of  considerable  angle  without 

jk)Jt;to£.2?V--!-  r-     '"""d  without  producing  uneven 

Two  small  bevelled  rings  arc 
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placed  in  the  joint  under  the  spigot,  under  the" 
When  it  is  desired  to  set  the  two  pipes  in  straighl 
ment,  so  that  the  axis  of  one  shall  be  a  continuation 
of  the  other  in  the  same  direction,  one  of  the  small  i 
placed  upon  the  other  in  such  a  position  that  their  1 
dined  edges  shall  exactly  offset  each  other ;    or,  ii 


Fig.  G45.  t'le.  3« 

words,  that  the  widest  side  of  one  ring  shall  ( 
narrowest  side  of  the  other,  making  the  arrangel 
ill  Fig.  542.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  tl 
two  pipes  shall  be  set  at  the  greatest  possible  angi 
each  other,  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  two  sntal 
is  exactly  the  reverse,  the  two  wide  sides  corning  on 
other.  An  intermediate  arrangement  of  the  rings  wi 
duce  an  angle  in  the  pipe  alignment  intermediate  b 
the  two. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  setting  of  the  pipes  in  lh< 
angle  desired  without  protractors  or  guesswork,  figui 
cast  on  one  of  the  rings,  Fig.  546,  which  denote  the 
number  of  degrees  the  upper  pipe  will  slope  beyo 
straight  line  when  the  small  arrow  cast  on  the  othe 
Fig.  545.  is  placed  over  that  particular  figure.  Thiis, 
arrow  is  placed  over  the  sign  O,  the  axis  of  the  twe 
wilt  form  no  angle  with  each  other,  and  the  pipes  1 
known  to  be  in  exact  alignment.  If  the  arrow  is 
over  the  figure  5,  the  pipes  will  incline  with  ea^M 
an  angle  of  exactly  5  degrees,  and  the  f 


\ 
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i3y  be  carried  up  as  high  as  lO  or  15  degrees,  pro- 
case  of  large  street  mains,  a  corisideraMe  de- 
I  convenience  and  economy.     The  degrees  between 
'  and  between  5°  and  10°  and  between  10°  and  15° 
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may  be  designated  by  simple  notches  in  smaller  pipes,  aB 
the  small  rings  have  cup  and  spigot  edges  not  only  1 
insure  accurate  setting  but  also  to  permit  of  the  use  ( 
small  gaskets  to  serve  as  barriers  for  the  escape  of  the  hai 
and  soft  cements  when  forced  in  to  make  up  the  joint. 

If  the  Portland  cement  is  to  be  applied  in  a  liquid  sUI 
it  is  necessary  that  the  annular  opening  of  the  cup  aroum 
the  spigot  pipe  should  be  temporarily  closed  in  order  II 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  cement.  Figs.  541  and  544  shoi 
a  form  of  mechanism  we  have  designed  to  effect  this  easflj 
and  quickly. 

The  small  sleeve,  shown  in  Fig.  541,  around  the  sp^ 
end  has  for  its  object  to  permit  of  both  3  longitudinal  ad 
a  rotary  play  in  the  same  joint,  a  complication,  bowm 
which  in  practice  might  never  be  required.  Small  perfow 
tions  in  this  sleeve  permit  the  elastic  filling  compound  toS 
the  space  between  the  sleeve  and  the  pipe. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  the  flexible  joint  long  needed  fo 
safely,  convenience,  and  economy.  It  permits  of  the  fli 
use  of  "Standard"  in  place  of  "E.xtra  heavy"  thickneiii 
pipes,  as  explained  in  the  note  on  Pages  694  and  695.  Tfc 
very  great  saving  in  the  weight  of  the  pipe  and  in  the  naif 
ing  up  of  the  joints  reduces  the  cost  of  this  sysloo  • 
piping  to  less  than  half  that  of  the  ordinary  barhut* 
and  unreliable  bell  and  spigot  joint  now  in  vogue. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Open  Setting  for  Plumbing  Work. 
BE  General  Akkangement  op  Plumbing  Work. 


All  the  piping  Oi  a 
house  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  in  full  view. 
Nothing  sbould  be  walled 
in  or  covered  over  and 
rendered  inaccessible.  One 
of  the  first  rules  of  mod- 
ern sanitary  work  is  to 
bring  everything  out  of 
the  darkness  into  light  and  air,  where  defects,  if  they  occur. 
can  at  once  be  detected  and  removed.  We  are  accustomed 
to  running  our  steam  pipes  in  plain  sight,  and  rendering 
them  by  gilding  or  silvering  as  ornamental  as  possible,  and 
this  custom  is  now  found  to  be  proper  also  for  plumbing 
pipes,  which  can  be  even  more  handsomely  treated  with 
white  porcelain  enamel.  Where  they  pass  through  parlors 
ir  reception  rooms,  they  should  stand  behind  movable  panels 
)r  doors.  A  Httlc  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  architect  will 
generally  enable  this  to  be  done  with  good  effect.  The 
(wner  should  be  so  proud  of  his  plumbing  that  his  first  im- 
■'  p  will  be  to  entertain  his  guests  with  the  exhibition  of  his 
:  utive  and  scientific  arrangements  for  their  safety  while 
J  the  hinged  panels  should  be  treated  with 
isideration  their  importance  justifies, 

I  Room  Ventilation. 

is  a    most    important    feature  in 
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bath-room  construction.  A  window  opening  on  I 
air  is  usually  provided  and,  in  many  plumbing  regulatft* 
txclusively  required  as  a  sufficient  means  to  this  end.  Th( 
sub  si  it  ut  ion  of  interior  ventilating  flues  not  being  permit 
ted,  however  ample  its  size  and  powerful  tts  draft. 

Now  when  a  bath-room  window  is  opened,  especially  ii 
winter,  the  ventilation  produced  consists  of  a  rush  of  a 
into  instead  of  out  of  the  room,  and  the  effect  produced  ■ 
precisely  the  opposite  to  what  is  desired.  Instead  of  i 
moving  the  bad  air  of  the  bath-room  from  the  house,  as  i 
should,  it  simply  forces  it  from  the  bath-room  into  the  Ifv 
ing-rooms,  parlors,  dining-rooms  and  reception 
where  its  presence  is  least  to  be  desired.  Morcovtr,  wii 
dow  ventilation  is  only  operative  when  the  window  i 
opened,  and  this  is  very  apt  to  be  neglected  when  mo 
needed.  People  in  bath-room  costume,  or  lack  of  costtone 
are  generally  opposed  to  draughts. 

A  properly  constructed  ventilating  fliie,  on  the  contraty 
is  always  operative :  and.  more  than  that,  it  is  always  open 
live  in  exactly  the  light  way,  that  is,  in  hurr>-ing  all  I 
air  entirely  up  to  tht  roof,  and  out  of  the  house,  with ) 
speed  and  volume  proportional  to  its  effectiveness.  Nd 
only  is  the  air  of  the  bath-room  kept  constantly  pare  bj 
this  form  of  ventilation,  but  the  adjoining  rooms  are  a 

fc correspondingly  ventilated  and  the  whole  house  is  t 

rm  proportion  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  flue  action. 

Panyone  who  fears  the  presence  of  dj. .-^-  -^r-"--  —  "- 

I  of  a  bath-room  it  is  evidently  atl  il 

I  the  ventilating  current  should  be  l- 

l-directed,  nr,  I 

ifortuitou'^  .iiii 
It  is  a  ciuj 
edge  of  the  ^cie^  ^^■""V  ' 
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who  have  the  most  unreasoning  fear  of  germs  in  the  air  of 
bath-rooms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  senseless  ideas 
as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  these  unscientific  persons 
are  the  most  stubborn  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  and 
sufficiency  of  window  ventilation  for  bath-rooms.  The  cost 
of  plumbing  is  thus  again  imhensely  and  foolishly  in- 
creased, and  valuable  window  space  is  sacrificed  for  no  use- 
ful purpose  in  ventilation  whatever. 

As  for  sunlight,  which  would  sometimes  be  admitted  as 
an  incidental  advantage  of  window  bath-room  ventilation, 
this  is  useful  everywhere,  but  always  more  useful  in  living- 
rooms  than  in  bath-rooms,  Since  window  area  is  very 
precious,  especially  in  city  houses,  it  should  be  reserved 
for  the  places  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  that  is  not  in 
bath-rooms.  Sunlight  is  hostile  to  disease  germs,  but  mod- 
em science  has  demonstrated  that  germs  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  equally  hostile  to  sewers  and  plumbing  pipes,  so  that 
it  is  now  known  to  be  no  longer  required  for  bath-rooms, 
whereas  for  all  otiier  rooms  in  a  house  it  is  very  valuable, 
and  usually  essential  for  healthfulness.  Artificial  light  is 
Mitirely  sufficient  for  bath-rooms  and,  properly  placed,  is 
norc  useful  there  than  sunlight,  because  it  may  be  applied 
n  such  a  manner  as  to  increase,  or  even  develop  alone  by 
Is  heat,  tlie  ventilation  of  the  flue.  A  good  bath-room  ven- 
■:ng  flue  may  renew  the  entire  air  of  a  bath-room  every 
■iinules.  and  since  all  this  air  purification  must  effect 
;  ;:^i  no  iniicH  the  adjoining  rooms  of  the  house,  the  great 
ii|nni  iiu  nf  this  method  over  the  costly  window  ventila- 
■  nts. 
■  therefore,  of  legislation  insisting  upon  window 
'  hath  and  loilel-rooms.  where  disease  germs 
!  seiver  gas,  it  would  be  far  more  rational  to 
»d   for  such  rooms  because  of  the  objec- 
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tion  that  it  will  inevitably  drive  the  foul  air  into  the  ht 
and  to  require  the  ventilation  to  be  done  by  adequate 
ilating  flues,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
discharge  of  this  bad  air  out  of  and  above  the  roof  of 
house. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  remarkable  prog 
which  has  been  made  in  these  matters  within  the  last 
years.  Fig.  554  shows  the  elaborate  manner  in  w 
plumbing  was  only  twenly-tive  years  ago  buried  out  of  s 
as  if  it  were  something  to  be  mortally  ashamed  of. 
fixtures  themselves  were  not  liisguised.  They  were  « 
decorated  to  the  last  degree  and  with  the  utmost  osteniai 
But,  strangely  enough,  all  evidences  which  were  needci 
insure  the  users  that  the  plumbing  was  entirely  safe 
could  be  freely  enjoyed  without  fear  of  danger,  were  cj 
fully  concealed  from  view. 

Now  nothing  is  tolerated  which  is  not  in  open  sight 
shown  in  Fig  552,  ?nd  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  fixW 
are  treated  even  more  decoratively  than  the  interiors  *' 
before.  What  can  be  more  sensible  and  attractive  than  I 
display  of  these  brightly  pohshed  working  pans  of  the  f 
tures,  which  insure  sanitation  as  well  as  decoration^ 

Fig.  554  is  from  Hellyer's  treatise  on  plumbing  publiili 
in  188..,  shows  a  very  healthful  treatment  of  eticlw 
plumbing.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  tht" 
rangement  of  this  bath  and  dressing  room,  as  will  be*" 
by  examining  tiie  plan  on  the  left.  But  today  the  »J<fl 
of  the  users  would  be  considered  as  well  as  their  «slM 
sense  by  opening  up  the  piping  and  tiling  the  floor  as  «B'I 
the  walls.  J 

Fig.  555  gives  another  attractive  piece  of  plumbing  •• 
taken  from  Mr.  Hellyer's  interesting  book.  It  showsil* 
of  a  very  ti'iy  cottage  whose  owner  was  too  poor 
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a  regular  bath  room.  But  he  was  determined  (o  have  a  bald 
liih  at  any  cost  for  his  hard-working  housewife  and  buili  it 
in  a  warm  corner  of  the  kitchen  disguised  as  a  seat.  How- 
ever unconventional  this  may  seem,  the  idea  is  neverthdcw 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  this  man  saw  that  cleanlinw 
was  none  the  less  next  to  godliness  because  obtained  at  somr 
sacrifice. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
The  Siphonage  and  Evaporation  of  Traps.* 

Report  to  the  Boston  City  Board  of  Health. 

fo  the  Boston  City  Board  of  Health : — 

Gentlemen: — The  experiments  heretofore  made  in  this 
country  on  the  siphonage  of  traps  have  faithfully  shown 
the  siphoning  power  of  those  fixtures  which  are  in  most 
common  use;  and  have  established  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  various  forms  of  best  known  traps  in  resisting  such 
power. 

You  have  seen  that  these  experiments  have  been  made 
and  recorded  with  a  degree  of  care  which  renders  it  super- 
fluous to  experiment  further  in  the  same  field.  But  the 
fixtures  in  common  use  are  not  the  ones  which  produce 
the  most  powerful  action  of  siphonage,  and  as  they  are  not 
the  only  ones  used,  it  is  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent a  full  and  correct  view  of  the  subject,  to  supplement 
the  former  experiments  with  others  made  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. 

The  tests  have  hitherto  been  made  with  common  pan  and 
hopper  closets.  It  remains  to  investigate  the  action  of 
plunger-closets,t  and  these  will  serve  to  illustrate  also  the 
tiaximum  power  of  valve-closets,  which  we  assume  to 
Krcupy  a  position,  in  respect  to  siphonage,  intermediate  be- 
^een  plunger  and  ordinary  hopper  closets. 


^Reprinted  from  the  "Amerlcau  Architect  and  Building  News**  of 
l8S4,  giving  the  Author's  flrst  public  Report  on  Trap  Siphonage  and 
Evaporation,  made  for  the  Board  of  Health  in  1883  and  1884. 

tThe  modern  siphon  jet  closets  produce  an  effect  of  siphonage  slml- 
^r  to  that  produced  by  the  plunger  closets  in  common  use  at  the  time 
^  ttaia  report. 
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In  the  former  experiments  a  single  round  or  pot  trap 
was  tested ;  but  since  these  traps  may  be  made  of  various 
sizes,  from  that  which  has  a.  body  but  little  larger  than  thai 
of  an  ordinary  lyi"  S-trap,  up  to  the  largest  whose  body 
measures  8  or  lo  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  their  power 
of  resistance  to  siphonic  action  is  totally  dependent  on  their 
size,  the  smallest  being  but  slightly  more  resistant  than  an 
S-trap  of  equal  depth  of  seal,  and  the  largest  being  pracn- 
ally  unsiphonable,  you  have  recognized  the  necessity,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  trap,  of  testing  them  all,  and  publishing  the  results  in 
regular  tabular  form. 

The  third  subject  which  your  Board  has  given  us  for  in- 
vestigation is  one  upon  which  nothing  has  to  our  knowl- 
edge as  yet  been  published ;  but  which  has,  in  view  of  th; 
recent  plumbing  regulations  enacted  in  different  parl>  "i 
this  country,  assumed  a  vast  importance.  The  special  ven- 
tilation of  traps  in  the  manner  now  customary,  inducvs  a 
current  of  air  over  the  water-seal,  which  lowers  its  levd 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  velocity,  temperaiurt, 
and  hygomctric  condition  of  the  air  current. 

It  is  sometimes  recommended  by  sanitary  engineers  anil 
plumbers  to  connect  the  vent-pipe  with  a  heated  flue,  in 
order  to  insure  an  upward  current.  Accordingly  we  have 
made  our  tests  on  trap- ventilation  both  with  heated  and 
with  cold  flues,  and  in  order  to  give  them  as  wide  an  appli- 
cation as  possible,  we  have  tested  the  traps  in  various  posi- 
tions, and  applied  the  vent-pipes  to  various  parts  of  tbt 
trap. 

Finally,  we  have  studied  the  effect  of  back  pressurt  on 
traps,  and  in  this  direction  as  well  as  in  the  others,  «» ' 
have  endeavored  to  apply  tests  as  severe  as  could  ever  p» 
sibly  be  encountered  in  practice. 


PIK.   1  (656). 
AP[»Wtus   (or   Trap   TetUog, 


severest  possible  tests  for  siphonage  and 
the  same  time  it  forms  ihc  arrangemer 
met  wiih  in  practice,  and  the  one  most  U 
The  unbroken  fall  of  the  water  througl 
dently  creates  the  most  powerful  compi 
in  advance  of  it,  and  the  greatest  rarifio 

Just  below  the  fourth  floor  is  placed  a 
long,  16"  wide,  15"  up  to  overflow,  inside 
gallons  capacity.  The  cistern  served  ah 
action  of  a  bath-tub,  by  having  a  1 14"  di 
bottom  trapped  with  a  Bower's  large  size 
the  soil-pipe  just  above  the  entrance  a 
waste. 

The  water-closet  used  was  one  of  Zan 
closets,  a  kind  well  known,  and  widely  us 
To  expedite  its  filling  a  large  service-pip 
was  used,  and  the  water  was  allowed 
through  a  briss  compression-cock.  Tl 
supplied  with  a  regular  overflow-pipe, 
its  capacity  is  ahvins  the  same.    This  cap! 
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testing  the  traps  at  various  heights  on  the  stack.  The 
-pipe  was  ventilated  at  the  top  full-size,  and  had  the 
al  foot-vent.  This  completes  the  apparatus  for  the  ex- 
iments  on  siphonage  and  back-pressure. 

•"or  the  experiments  on  evaporation  a  4"  galvanized-iron 
r  was  erected  by  the  side  of  the  soil-pipe.  This  flue 
Tiinated  just  below  the  first  floor  in  a  galvanized-iron 
tern,  with  a  glass  door  on  its  front  side.  A  ij4"  rubber 
e  was  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  and 
anemometer  was  placed  above  the  point  of  connection 
an  enlargement  made  to  receive  it.  The  anemometer  was 
arranged  and  placed  that  it  would  measure  accurately  the 
rent  of  air  passing  through  the  rubber  tube  in  either 
ection.  The  galvanized-iron  flue  could  be  tested  either 
d,  or  heated  by  gas-jets  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  A 
ond  lantern  was  placed  on  the  third  floor,  with  a  similar 
)liance  for  heating  the  flue. 

\  iVz"  lead  waste-pipe  was  connected  with  the  soil-pipe 
X  above  the  basement  floor.  This  branch  waste  had  a 
mber  of  ventilating  openings  made  upon  it,  2nd  a  decf- 
l1  S-trap  at  its  end.  The  trap  had  three  ventilating  open- 
fs  in  its  outlet  arm,  one  at  the  crown,  and  the  others 
ow  the  crown  as  shown.  All  the  vent  openings  both  on 
J  trap  and  on  the  branch  waste  were  provided  with 
lall  connecting  tubes  so  arranged  that  the  rubber  ventilit- 
\  flue  could  be  readily  attached  to  either.  The  openings 
Tc,  furthermore,  all  provided  with  closely  fitting  corks, 
that  they  could  be  hermetically  sealed.  By  this  arrange- 
mt  the  effect  of  ventilation  at  diflFerent  points  of  the  trap 
its  waste-pipe  upon  its  water-seal  could  be  accurately 
ted.  Further  tests  on  evaporation  were  made  by  cou- 
rting a  second  branch  waste  below  the  first  with  a  brick 
r  heated  by  a  stove. 
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Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  n,  and   12, 
traps  tested  in  these  experimenls.    Other  traps  were 
at  the  same  time  with  these  at  the  request  of  the  tnanaj 
turers.     Still  others  were  sent  us  on  the  invitation  of  y 
Board ;  but  as  none  of  these  traps  excqjt  those  shown, 


able  to  preserve  their  seal  against  liie  tests  ap\ 
most  of  ihcm  have  already  been  tested  in  the  i 
for  the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  the  tests  paU 
hy  whicli  their  power  of  resistance  as  retatK  tu4 
ventilated  S  and  to  a  pot-trap  was  iTUde  know 
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Bght  unnecessary  to  publish  the  results  obtained  in  these 
eriments.  The  records  on  any  of  these  traps  will,  how- 
r.  be  cheerfully  sent  to  its  proprietor  upon  his  request. 
)ur  tests  fall  under  three  general  divisions :  ( I )  Siphon- 
;  (II)  Back- Press u re ;  (III)  Evaporation. 

I.  Experiments  on  Siphonage. 
"hese  experiments  are  subdivided  into  (A)  those  on 
itilated  S-traps;  and  (B)  those  on  pot  and  other  traps, 
rentilatetl.  Except  where  otherwise  specified,  the  tests 
re  made  at  the  outlet  on  the  second  floor,  at  a  distance 
about  ii'  below  the  bottom  of  the  water-closet  trap, 
:e  at  this  point  the  siphonage  proved  to  be  most  severe. 


If^)  Experiments  on  Ventilated  S-Traps. 
e  experiments  are  again  divided  into: — 
"hose  in  which  the  siphonic  action  was  produced  by 
i  plunger-closet,  with  and  without  the  combination 

^h-tub. 

Tiosc  in  which  a  trapicss  plunger-closet  was  used. 
^Fperiments  on  the  Sil>banagc  of  Ventilated  S-Traps 
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by  a  Trapped  Plunger  H'alcr-closet. 

The  tests  were  m^e  first  witli  the  water-closet  aJoneJ 

(u)   An  unventilated   S-trap  was,  of  course,  cocnplej 

siphoned  out  by  a  single  discharge  of  the  closet.  | 

(b)  A  i,'4"  ordinary  ca«-lead  S-trap,  having  a  1,'4'  vd 

hole  at  the  crown,  and  a  i',4"  P'pe  of  smooth  dean  teadj 

long  attaclied  at  tlie  opening  was  then  tested.     Three  4 


FlE,   11    (565).  Fig.   12   (SG6).  Fig,    IS  (SO- 

charges  of  the  closet  were  sufficient  to  break  the  seal,  i 
experiment  was  repeated  several  limes  with  the  samtK 

(c)  A  t'/i"  cast-lead  S-trap,  constructed  as  sIk»*^ 
Figure  13,  was  tested.  The  vent  opening  at  the  crows" 
iJ4"  iti  diameter;  the  others  were  I'/i"  in  diamelcr 
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A  i^^"  pipe  f  long  was  attached  to  the  vent  opening  at 
the  crown,  the  others  being  closed.  Five  discharges  of  the 
closet  sufficed  to  break  the  seal. 

The  pipe  was  increased  to  17'.  The  seal  was  then  broken 
by  /our  discharges. 

This  opening  was  then  closed  and  the  long  pipe  was  at- 
tached to  the  middle  veni.  The  first  discharge  of  the  closet 
towered  the  seal  13^".    The  second  broke  the  seal. 

The  lower  vent  was  then  tested  with  the  same  pipe,  1/ 
long.    Four  discharges  were  required  to  break  the  seal, 

(rf)  The  effect  of  the  discharge  of  the  water-closet  while 
the  bath-tub  was  emptying  was  then  observed. 

An  ordinary  ij^"  S-trap  was  first  tested.  With  a  vent 
opening  the  full  size  with  the  bore  of  the  trap,  but  without 
vent-pipe,  a  single  discharge  of  the  water-closet  and  bath- 
tub together  lowered  the  seal  %",  A  second  discharge  failed 
to  lower  the  water  any  further. 

(e)  A  ij4"  vent-pipe  /  long  was  then  attached  to  the 
opening.  The  first  discharge  nearly  broke  the  seal ;  the 
second  not  only  broke  it  but  left  the  water  standing  J/i" 
below  the  mouth  of  the  inlet-pipe.  Three  other  tests  gave 
the  same  results. 

(/)  The  vent-pipe  was  then  lengthened  to  \f.  A  single 
disdiarge  broke  the  seal,  and  swept  nearly  all  the  water  out 
of  the  trap.  Three  repetitions  of  the  test  produced  the  same 
results. 

The  vent-opening  was  then  reduced  to  one  inch,  and  no 
vent-pipe  attached.    Two  discharges  broke  the  seal. 

(f )  The  kY^"  common  cast^lead  trap  was  then  tested. 
Tested  wit!i  tho  i'^"  v.tii  rtpfin  at  the  crown,  but  without 

any  vent-pip'.-    h    ■■  li'   1  t.,  n    a  ^tet?  discharge  lowered  the 
seal  '4"-      '^  -'    ^•.^~\  '\^     l.j'.-^^^fewt)  no  further  effect. 
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ing  seven  discharges  sufficed  to  break  the  seal. 

(i)  With  the  vent-pipe  increased  to  17'.  two  dischargts 
not  only  broke  the  seal  but  nearly  emptied  the  trap.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  result  was  obtained  upon  repeating  Uk 
experiment  twice. 

(})  A  ij^"  pipe  20'  long  was  attached  to  the  vent  own- 
ing.   Two  discharges  broke  the  seal. 

The  vent-opening  was  then  reduced  to  ^'4".  ""I  ""^ 
vent-pipe  attached.     Two  discharges  broke  the  seal. 

{k)  The  middle  z'i'itl  was  then  tested.  With  a  vent-pipe 
iJ4"  in  diameter  (inside  measure  in  all  cases  being  under- 
stood) and  only  8"  long,  the  water-seal  was  lowered  '/,'  by 
two  discharges.  A  third  discharge  did  not  increase  this 
loss. 

(/)  With  a  i^"  pipe  7'  long  attached  a  single  discharge 
broke  the  seal. 

(m)  A  1J/2"  pipe  20'  long  was  attached:  a  single  (fis- 
charge  broke  the  seal. 

(it)  The  lower  vent  was  then  tested.  A  Ij^*  pipe  20f 
long  was  attached-  Two  discharges  broke  the  seaL  A 
repetition  of  the  experiments  produced  substantially  (be 
same  result. 

It  must  here  be  noted  that  the  connections  between 
traps  lo  be  tested  and  the  branches  un  the  soil-pipe  were 
made  by  means  of  1^4"  copper  tubes  soldercrf  into  a  1m4 
cap  on  4"  Y-branchcs,  as  shown  in  Figure   )  ; 
arms  of  the  several  traps  tested  were  sliil 
copper  tube,  and  made  tight  with  putty.      1  '■ 
being  only  1'/^",  when    I'/i"  traps  were 
on  their  seal  was  evidently  somewhat, 
traction.     Hence  the  records  of  the. 
having  i>^"  outlets  may  safely  be  r 
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the  limits  of  actual  power  of  the  siphonage  produced  at 
this  point  on  the  4"  Y-branches. 

The  above  recorded  tests  were  all  made  on  the  second 
floor  at  a  distance  of  1 1'  below  the  water-closet  trap.  Back- 
pressure was  here  hardly  perceptible.  Tested  on  the  first 
floor  the  siphonic  action  was  much  weaker,  but  a  slight 
back-pressure  was  observable.  On  the  basement  floor  the 
siphonic  action  was  quite  feeble,  but  back-pressure  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong. 

Deductions  from  the  Experiments  with  the  Trapped 
Piungcr-Closet. 
From  the  experiments  thus  far  recorded  we  learn  thai  the 
siphonic  action  which  may  be  produced  by  a  trapped 
plunger  water-closet  under  certain  simple  conditions  which 
are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  plumbing,  is  sufficient  to  un- 
seal small  S-traps,  such  as  are  ordinarily  used  tor  lavatories, 
though  they  be  ventilated  either  at  or  below  the  crown  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  plumbing  regulations  with 
vent-pipes  of  the  full  size  of  the  trap,  and  that  it  makes  no 
material  difference  as  to  siphonage  whether  the  vent-pipe 
be  applied  immediately  at  the  crown  or  at  a  considerable 
distance  below  it.  This  action  takes  place  even  when  the 
pipes  are  clean  and  new.  When  partially  closed  or  clogged 
with  sediment  the  results  would  be  even  more  serious, 

(2)  Experiments  on  the  Siphonage  of  VentUated  S-Traps 
by  a  Trapless  Plunger  tVutcr-Closet. 
(o)  The  tests  were  made  first  with  the  water-closet  alone. 
i  \%"  ordinary  cast-lead  S-lrap  having  a  vent-opening  at 
crown  the  f<ill  ^"*  trap  (I'A")  *^3S  tested  without 

:rt-pipc.  of  the  closet  reduced  the 

iduced  no  further 
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The  same  trap  was  then  tested  with  17*  of  iJ4'  P't* 
attached  to  the  vent-opening.  Four  discharges  of  the  closet 
destroyed  the  seal. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  trap  with  7'  of  iJ4"  pip^ 
attached  to  the  vent-opening  lost  its  seal  in  four  discharges. 

A  lyi"  S-trap  was  then  tested  at  the  ouilet  on  the  first 
floor.  With  the  water-closet  alone,  and  a  i%"  vent-pipe 
20'  long  attached  to  a  ij'4"  opening  in  the  crown  of  the  trap 
three  discharges  removed  ^a"  of  the  seal. 

The  same  with  a  iJ4  "  vent-pipe  7'  long  lost  its  seal  in  ten 
discharges. 

{b)  The  tests  were  next  made  with  the  water-closet 
bath-tub  discharging  together, 

A  iJ4"  S-trap  with  20'  of  ij^"  vent-pipe  lost  its  seal  in 
five  discharges.  With  17'  of  I'A"  pipe  a  single  discharge 
broke  the  seal ;  with  7'  of  I'A"  P'P*^  seven  discharges  sufficed 
and  on  a  second  trial  only  three  discharges. 

Tests  were  then  made  on  the  floor  below  (first  floorl- 
.The  I'/z"  S-trap  with  i'A"  vent  at  the  crown  and  17*  of 
I'/i"  pipe  lost  its  seal  in  three  discharges.  In  a  second  and 
third  trial  the  seal  was  destroyed  in  two  discharges. 

The  same,  with  a  Ij^"  vent-pipe  20'  long,  lost  its  seal 
in  four  discharges, 

A  ij^"  S-trap  vent-opening  at  the  crown. and  a  1%'  vtnt- 
pipe  17'  long  lost  its  seal  in  four  discharges,  and  00  1 
second  trial  in  a  single  discharge. 

Deduction  from  the  Experiments  with   he  Trapless  PJungt*- 
Closet. 
From  these  tests  we  find  that  the  effect  of  siphonage  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  a  traple?s  plunger-closet  is  W 
appreciably  severer  than  that  produced  by  one  having 
trap,  provided  the  trap  is  constructed  of  smooth 
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has  a  shallow  seal,  and  is  placed  near  the  water  in  the 
bowl.  The  increase  of  friction  is  in  this  case  so  slight  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  water  discharges  into  the  soil-pipe 
is  not  materially  modified. 

(B)  Experiments  on  Pot  and  Other  Traps  Unventi- 

LATED. 

These  experiments  are  divided  into: — 
(i)  Those  in  which  the  siphonic  action  was  produced  by 
a  trapped  closet. 

(2)  Those  in  which  a  trapless  plunger-doset  was  used. 

(3)  Those  in  which  a  flush-tank  was  used. 

(i)    Experiments  on  the  Siphonagc  of  Unventilaied  Pot 
and  other  Traps  by  a  Trapped  Plunger  Water-Closet. 

(a)  The  tests  were  first  made  with  the  water-closet  and 
bath-tub  discharging  together.  The  pot-traps  had  i^"  or 
i%"  inlet  and  outlet  arms. 

A  2"  pot'trap  had  its  seal  broken,  and  the  water  lowered 
y^"  below  the  top  of  the  inlet  mouth  by  a  single  discharge. 
Five  discharges  lowered  the  water  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth  (see  Fig.  2). 

A  2>i"  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  two  discharges  (see  Fig. 

3). 

A  3"  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  four  discharges  (see  Fig.  4). 
A  3^"  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  seven  discharges  (see  Fig. 

5)- 

A  4"  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  seven  discharges  (See  Fig.  6). 

A  5"  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  twenty-two  discharges  (see 

Fig.  7). 
A  6"  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  twenty-seven  discharges  (see 

Fig.  8). 

An  8"  pot-trap  lost  1^/2"  of  its  seal  in  twenty-four  dis- 
charges (see  Fig.  9). 
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A  4"  bottle-trap  lost  its  seal  in  fifteen  discharges 
Fig.  10). 

A  4"  Holland's  trap  retained  1/16"  seal  after  forty  dis- 
charges (see  Fig.  11). 

A  "Sanitas"  anti-siphon  trap  retained  over  ^"  after  fifty 
discharges  (see  Fig,   12). 

The  loss  of  water  in  the  Holland's  trap  in  the  last  Icn 
discharges  was  exceedingly  slow,  showing  this  trap,  which 
is  similar  in  outward  appearance  to  the  4"  botlle-trap,  to 
offer  much  greater  resistance  to  siphonic  action  than  a 
Ixntle-trap  of  the  same  geneial  dimensions. 

The  rate  of  loss  in  the  "Sanitas"  trap  constantly  dimin- 
ished after  the  first  few  discharges.  Several  experimems 
were  made  on  this  as  on  the  other  traps.  Figure  12  sbo« 
the  effect  of  sixteen  discharges.  Figure  25  represents  id 
diagram  the  record  of  another  experiment  on  the  saiw 
trap  where  the  test  was  prolonged  to  fifty  discharges.  Ii 
will  be  observed  that  the  loss  towards  the  end  was  scaredr 
perceptible.  Tn  the  first  ten  discharges  in  this  expcrimoit 
the  seal  was  lowered  i  Ji".  In  the  next  ten  the  loss  was  oolf 
one-eighlh  of  an  inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  one-eigtiw<* 
of  an  inch  for  each  discharge.  In  the  third  ten  dischifg" 
i.  €..  one  wiiose  top  stood  6"  above  top  of  seal  was  first  tc5W 
it  was  still  further  reduced  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  I" 
the  fourth  to  less  than  one -sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  in  * 
last  ten  to  still  less,  or  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  io* 
As  there  stil!  remained  over  ^"  seal  the  trap  may  btorl'* 
sidered  as  practically  unsiphonable.  1*^ 

■  Figures  14  to  24  inclusive  represent  in  diagram  ihtn- 
suit  of  the  experiments  already  described  on  "pot"  *'■ 
"bottle"  traps. 

The  perpendicular  lines  represent  the  depth  of  «• 
the  traps. 
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alone.    Its  seal  was  broken  by  sixteen  discharges  (Ste  Fi^ 
22). 

(c)  a  3J^"  pot-trap  was  then  tested  with  the  flush-taat 
The  first  discharge  almost  and  the  second  entirely  broke  the 
seal.  Nevertheless,  in  other  experiments  made  with  tlie 
flush-tank  the  siphonic  action  proved  less  severe  than  that 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  the  water-cloiet 
and  bath-tub, 

Deductions  from  the  Experiments  on  Pat  and  other  Trapt. 

From  the  above  experiments  we  learn  that  the  power  of 
resistance  of  "pot-traps"  depends  upon  their  size,  and  mor* 
particularly  upon  the  diameter  of  the  body.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  depth  of  seal  of  the  4"  pot-trap  is  only  2j4', 
while  that  of  the  3^"  pot-trap  is  y/i"-  This  accounts  (or 
the  similarity  in  the  results  of  the  tests  on  these  two  silts. 
A  half  an  inch  excess  of  diameter  of  the  body  offseis,  in 
the  first  series  of  tests,  one  inch  excess  in  depth  of  seal 

It  will  be  observed  that,  had  the  seal  of  all  the  inpt 
tested  been  the  same  in  depth,  1.  c,  2j/i",  the  resistance  would 
have  been  in  direct  and  regular  proportion  to  the  diainetu. 
Thus,  in  the  first  series  of  tests — 

A  2"  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  less  than  one  dii- 
charge. 

A  2}^"  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  one  discharge 

A  3"  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  two  discharges. 

A  3H"  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  three  discharge 

A  4"  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  seven  dischai^ts. 

A  5"  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  ten  discharges. 

A  6"  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  twenty-eig^I  *»• 
charges, 

An  8"  pot  would  probably  have  resisted  over  one  hund™  1^ 
discharges. 
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Hence  (i)  the  resisting  power  of  pot-traps  of  equal  depth 
of  seal  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  body. 

(2)  No  pot-trap  whose  body  does  not  exceed  in  sectional 
area  15  times  that  of  each  of  its  arms  or  connecting  pipes 
can  be  accepted  as  anti-siphonic  under  all  conditions  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  plumbing. 

(3)  Pot-traps  having  bodies  6"  in  diameter  and  having 
I'/i"  or  i'/i"  connections  may,  however,  be  considered  safe 
when  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  repeated  action  of  plunger 
water-closets  of  the  largest  water-capacity. 

II.  Experiments  on  Back  Pressure. 
These  experiments  were  made  on  the  basement  flooi,  just 
above  the  horizontal  run  of  the  soil-pipe.  They  may  be  sub- 
divided into  {A)  those  in  which  the  traps  were  tested  with- 
out vertical  extension  of  the  inlet  arm;  and  (S)  those  in 
which  the  traps  had  their  inlet  arms  extended.  The  water- 
closet  used  was  a  Dane's  trapped  plimger-clo.set. 

(A)  Experiments  on  Traps  without  Vertieal  Extension, 
{a)  An  S-trap  having  the  ordinary  length  of  inlet-arm, 
Wider  the  discharge  of  the  water-closet  alone.  The  first 
discharge  threw  the  water  out  of  the  trap,  projecting  it 
several  feet  in  the  air,  and  broke  the  seal.  The  experiment 
Was  often  repeated  with  the  same  result, 

(&)  The  same  result  attended  the  discharge  of  the  water- 
closet,  simultaneously  with  the  bath-tub,  only  that  the 
greater  power  of  the  action  threw  out  more  water  from  the 
trap,  lea^nng  the  level  considerably  below  the  top  of  the 
motrth  of  the  inlet-pipe.  Several  repetitions  of  the  test  pro- 
duced the  same  result. 

(r)   The  above  experiments  were  repeated  with  a  trap- 

fess  pJtmger-closet.    The  results  were  substantially  the  same. 

((f)  A  4'  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  four  discharges  of  the 
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water-closet  alone.    The  top  of  the  inlet-arm  stood  3 
the  top  of  the  sea!. 

(e)  The  same  trap  lost  its  seal  in  a  single  discharge  of  I 
the  water-closet  and  bath-tub  together. 

(f)  The  same  traps  were  tested  with  a  trapless  plunger- 
closet,  with  substantially  the  same  results.    Fi^re  26  showi  J 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  water  is  blown  out  of  a  lar] 
trap  by  back-pressure. 


(g)  An  8"  pot-trap  lost  2"  of  ils  seal  in  seven  discharges  I 
of   the   trapped -closet   discharged  alone.     The  lop  of  1 
in  let -pipe  stood  3"  above  the  top  of  the  seal. 

(h)  The  same  trap  iost  its  enlire  seal  of  jji*  l 
teen  discharges  of  the  watcr-clo.tct  and  fc 
(BJ  Experimciils  an  Traps  with  Vtf 

(a)  An  ordinary  1  '/j"  cast-lead  S-t' 
of  1'  4"  of  ij^"  lead-pipe  attached 


arm,  making  the  top  of  the  extension  22"  above  the  top  of 
Ihe  seal  was  lestccl.  No  water  was  thrown  out  of  the  trap 
by  the  discharge  of  the  water-closet,  either  trapped  or  un- 
trapperl.  and  whether  alone  or  together  with  the  bath-tub;  , 
but  in  all  cases  air  was  forcibly  driven  through  the  water 
forced  into  the  inlet-pipe,  because  the  volume  of  water  in 
the  trap  was  insufficient  to  outweigh  the  back-pressure. 

(b)  The  same  result  attended  the  tests  made  with  a  24" 
extension-pipe. 

(c)  An  S-trap  having  5"  of  seal  without  extension  lost 
its  seal  in  all  cases  :  but  with  an  extension  of  i'  4"  the  water 
was  not  thrown  out  by  discharges  of  the  water-closet  alone, 
or  in  combination  with  the  bath-tub,  and  whether  the  closet 
was  trapped  or  trapless.  With  this  trap,  moreover,  the 
large  volume  of  water  was,  with  the  extension  sufficient  to 
overbalance  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  no  bubbles  were 
driven  through  the  trap. 

(d)  The  same  deep  trap  was  then  tested  after  half  its 
seal  had  been  removed,  as  by  evaporation,  or  other  accident. 
In  this  case  the  trap  acted  exactly  as  did  the  ordinary  shal- 
low-sealed, cast-lead  S-trap  before  described,  and  always 
allowed  air  to  be  driven  through  it. 

(c)  A  4"  pot-trap  was  then  tested  with  the  i'  4"  exten- 
sion, bringing  the  top  of  the  pipe  18"  above  the  seal.  No 
water  was  driven  out  of  the  trap,  and  no  bubbles  forced 
through  the  water  under  any  of  the  four  conditions  under 
which  the  tests  were  made  as  described  for  the  others. 

(/)  The  same  trap  with  a  6"  extension  bringing  the  top 
of  the  pipe  8"  above  the  top  of  the  seal  lost  its  entire  seal  in 
two  discharges  of  the  water-closet  and  bath-tub  together. 
The  volume  of  the  water  in  the  trap  was  sufficient,  but  the 
uipr  vrsa  not  Ion?  enoiii;h  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a 
"list  the  air-pressure. 
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(g)  An  S*  pot-trap  with  i'  4'  extension  lost  no  water,  ind 
allowed  no  air  to  pass  under  either  of  the  four  tests. 

(A)  The  same  results  attended  the  tests  on  this  tr^t,  hav- 
ing an  extension  of  only  13". 

(i)  The  trap  was  next  tried  with  9'  of  cxtensicni,  with  the 
same  results. 

(/')  The  extension  was  finally  reduced  to  6*  bringing  the 
top  of  the  pipe  9"  above  the  top  of  the  seaL  In  this  case 
the  water  was  driven  out  x>f  the  trap. 

(k)  A  "Sanitas"  trap  was  then  tested,  and  tfie  resolts  were 
substantially  the  same  as  with  tiie  8"  pot-tr^ 

Deductions  from  the  Experiments  on  Back-Pressure. 

From  these  experiments  we  learn  ( i )  that  in  traps  which 
are  un ventilated  back-pressure  may  be  resisted  by  con- 
structing them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  contain  a 
large  volume  of  water,  and  by  setting  them  far  enough  be- 
low the  fixture  to  admit  of  the  formation  in  the  waste-pipe 
above  the  trap  of  a  column  of  water  large  enough  to  out- 
weigh the  back-pressure  of  the  air. 

{2)  That  the  back-pressure  in  the  tests  herein  recorded 
was  sufficient  to  balance  a  column  of  water  between  9'  and 
12"  long,  plus  the  depth  of  the  water  foniiing  the  seal.  Call- 
ing the  depth  in  the  average  trap  3",  our  water-column  was 
not  less  than  12"  or  15'  in  height.  This  is  equivalent  to  one 
thirty-second  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  atmosphere,  (0-13 
or  0.56  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.). 

(3)  The  back-pressure  likely  to  be  encountered  in  prop- 
erly-plumbed houses  will  probably  never  exceed  that  <^ 
tained  in  the  tests  above  recorded,  since  all  the  conditioiu 
most  favorable  to  produce  it  were  htrc  combined.  Hence 
an>'  trap  may  be  n  „  _  ]■  rcsiure  which 

is  so  fonocd  as  ti^i  l  lorge  enoDgb  b) 
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fill  the  waste-pipe  full  to  a  height  of  12"  or  15"  (including 
its  own  seal),  and  which  is  so  set  as  to  admit  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  column. 

(4)  The  following  is  the  water  capacity  of  the  traps 
tested. 

The  8"  pot-trap  holds  5  quarts  or  10  pints. 

The  6"  pot-trap  holds  3  quarts  or  6  pints. 

The  5"  pot-trap  holds  2j/^  quarts  or  5  pints. 

The  4"  pot-trap  holds  2^  pints. 

The  3^"  pot-trap  holds  2j/^  pints. 

The  3"  pot-trap  holds  2  pints. 

The  2^"  pot-trap  holds  i^  pints. 

The  2"  pot-trap  holds  ^  pint. 

The  I  y2"  S-trap,  with  5"  seal,  holds  }i  pints. 

The  lYi"  S-trap,  with  i^"  seal,  holds  ^+  pints. 

The  i^"  S-trap,  with  i^"  seal,  holds  J4 —  pir.ts. 

The  "Sanitas"  holds  i^  pints. 

A  piece  of  i^^"  waste-pipe  12"  long  holds  about  ^  of  a 
pint  of  water.  A  similar  piece  15"  long  holds  a  pint.  Hence 
a  trap  used  with  such  a  waste-pipe  should  have  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  ^  pint.  Accordingly,  all  unventilated  1%" 
S-traps  and  all  unventilated  i]^"  S-traps  having  less  than 
5*  seal  are  incapable  of  resisting  the  back-pressure  liable  to 
be  encountered  in  plumbing. 

III.     Experiments  on  Evaporation  Produced  by  Trap- 
Ventilation. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  the  basement  floor,  as 
■Uready  explained. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  {A)  those  in  which  the 
«^exit.pipe  was  conducted  into  a  cold  flue,  and  (B)  those 
^  which  the  vent-pipe  was  conducted  into  a  heated  flue. 

(A)  Experiments  on  Evaporation  Produced  by  a  Cold 
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Ventilaling  Flue. 

(a)  1%"  (scant)  S-trap  having  a  seal  of  4^*  deep  t 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  branch  waste  in  the  manner  show 
in  Fig.  I.  A  lYx"  ifOber  ventilating  pipe  was  taken  fra 
the  I'fy"  ventilating  op-Ming  at  the  crawii  of  the  trap.  1 
conducted  into  a  cold  4"  galvanized  iron  ventilating  flu 


^ 


\^  ;^ '^y  v^B/;^ 


vVM-^wi'sl^: 


(4)    (6SBt    (iiS«) 


shown  in  the  drawing.  This  flue  passed  through  twO' 
cupied  offices  (basement  and  first  floor)  whose  ti 
was  maintained  at  about  68°  Fahrenheit,  during  the  lenoi 
the  experiments,  and  through  a  chemical  laboratory-  (9 
ond  floor)  whose  temperature  was  maintained  at  about  6 
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Fahrenheit.  For  the  remainder  of  its  height  the  flue  passed 
through  a  cellar  and  stairways,  whose  temperature  was 
maintained  at  about  45**  Fahrenheit.  No  artificial  heat  was 
applied  to  the  flue. 

The  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  current  of  air  in 
the  flue  was  measured  by  the  anemometer.  The  daily  rate 
of  loss  of  seal  by  evaporation,  and  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent in  feet  per  minute  is  shown  in  actual  size  by  the  ac- 
companying diagram.  Fig.  2y*  to  29. 

We  see  that  the  loss  averages  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
per  diem.  It  amounts  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  the 
first  day,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  the  level  of  the  water 
descends  in  the  trap,  and  the  distance  of  its  surface  from 
the  ventilating  current  increases,  to  a  little  less  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  per  diem.  Hence  an  ordinary  S-trap  hav- 
ing a  ij/^"  or  a  i^"  seal  would  lose  its  seal  in  from  nine 
to  eleven  days. 

(b)  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  year,  from  the  middle  of  December  to 
the  middle  of  May,  with  substantially  the  same  results.  Fig. 
29  represents  the  record  of  a  second  of  these  experiments. 

(f)  The  same  trap  was  now  vented  at  the  middle  open- 
ing, whose  center  was  2"  below  the  center  of  the  upper 
opening.  The  rate  of  evaporation  was  somewhat  slower, 
as  shown  by  diagram.  Fig.  28.  This  experiment  was  car- 
ried on  only  eleven  days,  inasmuch  as  by  this  time  ij^" 
of  the  seal  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  seal  of  ordinary 
machine-made  S-traps  does  not  exceed  lyi"  or  i^". 

(rf)  The  same  trap  was  now  ventilated  at  the  lowest  point, 
f.  e.,  6"  below  the  crown.  The  evaporation  in  this  case  was 
exceedingly  slow  and  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  was 
almost  inappreciable. 


■  bare   since  been    reduced    to   about    1-2   their   original 
"t  they  are  now  about  on-half  full   size. 
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(e)  A  number  of  experiments  were  then  made  on  S-traps 
unventilated  but  open  in  both  ends  as  is  the  case  in  prac- 
tice. The  loss  of  water  was  almost  inappreciable,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1/32  or  1/16  of  an  inch  in  ten  days. 

(B)  Experiments  on  Evaporation  Produced  by  a  Heated 

Ventilating  Flue, 

(a)  A  ij4"  trap  having  a  seal  3J4"  was  tested.  A  ij^" 
wrought  iron  gas  pipe  6"  long  connected  the  crown  of  the 
trap  with  a  brick  flue  8"xi2",  heated  by  a  stove.    See  Fig.  l 

Diagrams,  Fig^.  30,  31,  32,  33  and  34,  represent  iive  tests, 
two  made  in  March,  one  in  October  and  two  in  November 
of  1883.  Here  again  the  perpendicular  lines  represent,  in 
actual  length,  the  depth  of  seal  of  the  trap.  The  upper  arc 
represents  conventionally  the  outlet  mouth,  and  the  lower 
arc  the  inlet  mouth  of  the  trap.  The  horizontal  lines  show 
the  position  of  the  water  level  in  the  trap  at  the  same  hour 
in  the  morning  of  each  day  recorded  in  figures  on  the 
diagram. 

We  see  here  a  very  rapid  diminution  of  the  seal.  The 
average  loss  per  diem  exceeded  one-third  of  an  inch,  or 
exactly  four-elevenths  of  an  inch.  The  smallest  loss  is  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  largest  nearly  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch.  The  fixture  side  of  the  trap  was  closed  during 
the  tests. 

(b)  A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  an 
ordinary  ij^"  cast  lead  trap  having  a  seal  i^"  deep.    The 
trap  was  connected  with  the  heated  flue  at  a  point  3"  be- 
yond the  crown.     Four  tests  were  made.    The  loss  of  seal 
was  much  slower  than  in  the  former  tests  because  of  the 
distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  vent-pipe  from  the  crown  of    j 
the  trap.     The  rate  of  evaporation,  however,  in  these. fOW   j 
tests  averaged  one-seventh  of  an  inch  a  day,  the  .gjijilii^j 
loss  in  any  one  day  being  three-eighths  of  an  if 
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these  experiments  on  evaporation  it  was  found  to  make  no 
material  difference  in  the  results  whether  the  fixture  end 
of  the  trap  was  open  or  dosed,  showing  that  evaporation  at 
this  point  was  inappreciable. 

In  the  experiments  on  evaporation  with  the  cold  venti- 
lating Sue,  in  the  first  experiment  with  the  vent  at  crown, 
the  anemometer  recorded  an  average  rate  of  movement  of 
the  ventilating  current  of  112,567',  or  za>2  miles,  every 
twenty-four  hours,  or,  with  the  correction  for  friction  ap- 
plied, of  94'  per  minute. 

In  the  second  test,  with  vent  at  crown,  the  average  was 
85'  per  minute;  with  vent  2"  from  crown  the  average  was 
109'. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  during  the  cold  months  of 
the  year  was  quite  uniform.  In  the  summer  months,  how- 
ever, it  was  exceedingly  variable,  sometimes  equaling  that 
of  the  cold  season,  and  sometimes  ceasing  entirely,  or, even 
retrograding. 

In  the  cold  months  the  relation  between  the  rapidity  of 
evaporation  and  the  velocity  and  dampness  of  the  air  cur- 
rent was  not  accurately  determined,  the  rate  of  evaporation 
being  quite  uniform  in  spite  of  considerable  barometric  fluc- 
tuation and  change  of  velocity. 

But  in  summer  a  change  of  the  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere produced  a  very  marked  change  in  the  rate  of  evapo- 
ration. On  a  few  occasions  of  damp  or  rainy  weather  in 
the  summer  months,  where  the  cold  brick  flue  was  used 
without  a  ventilating  cap  on  top,  the  seal  actually  gained 
slightly  in  depth,  from  condensation  on  the  cold  flue  of  the 
damp  air  of  the  soil-pipe,  or  from  an  actual  fall  of  rain  or 
moisture  down  the  chimney.  These  accretions  were,  how- 
ever, very  rare,  not  occurring  more  than  three  times  in  the 
whole  duration  of  the  experiments. 

I  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
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would  require  more  elaborate  apparatus  and  much  rooce 
time  than  have  been  at  our  disposal,  yet  what  records  we 
have  made  have  been  made  with  accuracy. 

Deductions  from  the  Experiments  on  Evaporation. 

From  these  experiments  we  find  (i)  that  a  rapid  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  seal  of  traps  takes  place  when  they 
are  ventilated  at  or  near  the  crown,  and  that  the  evaporation 
goes  on  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  in  ordinary 
unheated  flues,  as  well  as  in  flues  artificially  heated.  The 
evaporation  is  most  rapid  in  winter  or  with  flues  artificially 
heated,  and  slowest  in  summer,  especially  in  damp  weather. 
Hence  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
evaporation  depends  upon  the  velocity,  temperature  and 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

(2)  That  in  winter  the  evaporation  produced  by  ventila- 
tion is  so  rapid  as  to  destroy  the  seal  of  an  ordinary  ij^* 
machine-made  S-trap  in  from  four  to  eleven  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  current. 

(3)  That  without  ventilation,  or  with  the  ventilating  flue 
taken  from  a  considerable  distance  below  the  crown,  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  seal  of  traps  is  exceedingly  slow, 
and  that  unventilated  traps  having  a  considerable  water 
capacity  may  be  considered  perfectly  secure  against  this 
danger  unless  they  are  left  unused  for  years  at  a  time. 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  devise  a  form  of  ap- 
paratus for  experimental  purposes  which  should  cover  all 
the  varying  conditions  liable  to  be  met  with  in  plumbinj; 
practice.  The  position  of  the  trap  on  the  soil  pipe  branch, 
the  manner  and  position  of  connection  of  the  branch  with 
the  main  pipe,  the  amount  of  usage  the  pipes  sustained,  the 
manner  in  which  the  ventilating  flues  were  constructed, 
would  all  produce  their  effects  upon  the  results.     Ncver- 
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iMle&s  in  every  case  where  the  ventilating  flue  perfonned 
he  office  ol  producing  a  movcintiu  of  the  air  wiihin  the 
•  ipeg  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  this  air  was  absolutely 
aturated  with  Tnoisiure,  the  evaporation  must  of  necessity 
-o  on  in  the  manner  recorded  as  the  result  of  these  ex- 
■eriments.  How  far  the  variation  of  the  conditions  would 
Sect  the  rapidity  of  the  loss  of  seal  must  be  left  to  other 
nvcstt gators  to  determine.  The  apparatus  used  in  the 
.tiove  recorded  tests  was  fitted  up  exactly  as  is  customary 
o  fit  it  up  for  actual  use.  The  entire  length  of  the  soil 
lipe  was  kept  much  of  the  time  wet  during  the  experiments 
n  evaporation,  by  discharges  through  it  made  for  the  tests 
n  siphonage  and  Lack  pressure,  precaution  being,  of  course, 
^en  by  closing  the  inlet  end  of  the  trap  against  loss  of 
s  seal  through  these  agencies,  and  the  inlet  at  the  end  of 
he  soil  pipe  system,  where  the  fresh  air  was  taken  in  to 
reduce  the  ventilating  current  above  the  trap,  was  distant 
s  much  as  60'  or  70'  from  the  traps  tested.  Hence  the  air 
'SiS  obliged  to  traverse  a  considerable  length  of  damp  soil 
ipe,  the  greater  part  being  nearly  horizontal,  on  its  way  to 
i«  trap,  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  it  was  conducted 
ircr  as  large  an  area  of  moist  s,urface  as  it  would  ordinarily 
■«=ounter  in  practice. 

^lorcover,  the  result  of  our  experiments  in  this  direction 
icsords  with  the  experience  of  many  sanitary  engineers, 
E^Llth  inspectors  and  plumbers  who  have  recently  had  ce- 
ssion, since  the  enactment  of  the  plumbing  laws  in  various 
L«~ts  of  the  country,  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  provision 
c^uiring  branch  ventilation  on  the  water  seal  of  the  traps. 

E>aESAL    CONCLtJSIONS    DEDUCED   FROM    THE   EXPERIMENTS 

ON  Siphonage,  Back  Prf.ssi.*re  and  Evaporation. 
'^^rom  the  foregoing  experiments  we  deduce  the  following: 
f  1)  The  ordinary   form  of  machine-made  small   S-trap 
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with  shallow  seal  and  without  special  ventilation  is  incapable 
of  resisting  the  action  of  siphonage  or  back  pressure,  even  in 
a  very  mild  form. 

(2)  A  small  S-trap,  such  as  is  used  for  lavatories  and 
bath-tubs,  even  when  hand-made,  and  of  unusually  deep  seal, 
is  incapable  without  special  ventilation  of  resisting  the 
action  of  siphonage  or  back  pressure  in  a  mild  form. 

(3)  Small  S-traps,  when  ventilated  at  the  crown  with 
vent  pipes  having  a  diameter  the  full  size  of  the  bore  of 
the  pipe  and  of  no  unusual  or  excessive  length,  are  incapaUe 
of  resisting  the  severe  action  of  siphonage  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  discharge  of  certain  forms  of  plunger  water- 
closets  and  ordinary  bath  tubs  under  ordinary  conditions 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  practice. 

Water-closets  producing  a  powerful  flushing  of  the  soil- 
pipes  when  discharged  should  not  be  prohibited  on  account 
of  their  siphoning  power,  because  the  periodical  flushing  01 
the  soil  pipes  by  their  use  is  productive  of  great  good,  anil 
their  siphoning  action  may  be  counteracted  by  other  means. 

(4)  Special  trap  ventilation  when  the  vent  pipe  is  applied 
at  or  near  the  crown  of  the  trap  induces  a  current  of  air 
over  the  water  which  rapidly  destroys  the  seal. 

(5)  Trap  ventilation  when  the  vent  pipe  is  applied  at  a 
point  so  far  below  ihe  crown  as  to  avoid  the  danger  01 
evaporation  leaves  the  trap  open  to  the  danger  of  self- 
siphonage  as  well  as  of  severe  siphonic  action.  The  position 
of 'the  vent  pipe  on  the  trap  does  not  (at  least  within  the 
limits  covered  by  our  experiments)  materially  aiTect  the 
action  of  siphonage. 

(6)  Pot-traps  of  the  ordinary  .sines  SXtJ^ 
out  special  trap  ventilation,  o(  resisting  1 
nf  siphonage  liable  Ut  be  enfj^Bs^l  iit 

(7)  Pot-traps  of  the  lai-| 
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open  to  the  objections  attending  all  cesspools.  The  positions 
of  their  clean-out  caps  are  faulty,  inasmuch  as  they  are  above 
the  water  line,  and  would  fail  to  announce,  by  a  leakage  of 
water,  a  faulty  adjustment  of  the  cap. 

(Signed)  J.  P.  Putnam, 

L.  Fredk.  Rice. 
4  Pemberton  Sq.,  June,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Review  of  Db,  Teale's  Interesting  VVoi 
TO  Health." 


I 


In  the  o  riginal 
course  of  these  lec- 
tures before  t  h ( 
North  End  Union  i 
number  of  very  strik- 
ing illustrations  Ironi 
Dr.  Teale's  "Din- 
gers  to  Health"* 
were  reproduced  upon 
the  screen  for  the 
purpose  of  present- 
ing effective  warnings 
against  certain  forms 
o£  improper  work,  m 
well  as  to  call  »l- 
tention    to    the   vety 


1  itlpe,- 


feeling  in  regard  to 
"sewer  gas"  which  has  developed  within  the  last  few  year*- 
At  the  time  this  book  was  written  sewer  air  was  supposH 
to  swarm  with  disease  germs,  Dr.  Tealc  writing  in  his  intro- 
duction :  "Moreover,  ihe  conviction  struck  deeply  into  mj 
mind  that  probably  one-third  at  least  of  the  incidental  illn«» 
of  the  Kingdom,  including  perhaps  much  of  childbirth  iUon) 


nrmary  at  Leeda. 


by  J.  &  3.  Churchill.     London,  llll 


Revie- 


OF  Dr.  Teale's  Work.  "Dangers  tu  Heai 


and  some  of  the  fatal  results  of  surgical  operations  in  hos- 
pitals and  private  nonsei,  ^surgical  calamities,  Sir  James 
Paget  would  call  them;,  are  the  results  of  drainage  defects, 
and  therefore  can  be  and  otiglit  to  be  prevented." 

The  world  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
book  had  the  advantage  of  the  discoveries  in  bacteriology 
recently  made  as  to  the  freedom  of  sewer  air  from  patho- 
genic germs,  and  hence  Dr.  Teale  makes  the  breathing  of 


sewer  air  the  direct  rather  than  a  possible  occasional  indirect 
cause  of  many  of  the  fatalities  described. 

Xeverlbeless  the  warnings  he  utters  are  most  interesting 
and  serviceable,  although  the  exact  form  of  danger  was  not 
so  clearly  understood  as  it  is  today,  and  I  have  grouped 
his  pictures  together  in  one  chapter,  where  I  could  better 
contrast  the  more  modern  interpretation  of  the  defects  he 
Illustrates  with  his  own  view  of  them,  and  that  of  leaders  of 
I  medical  profession  of  his  day. 

•  initial  cut,  Fig.  589,  illustrates  ^case  of  sickness  re- 
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corded  by  Dr,  Teale  from  a  leaky  drain,  due  to  very  poof 
grading,  and  Fig.  590  aiintlier  similar  case.  In  ihe  first 
broken  joint  at  the  foot  of  the  soil  pipe,  probably  caused  by 
the  settlement  of  the  masonry  wall  down  which  the  soil  pipe 
ran.  Breathing  the  sewer  air  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
patient  above  that  breathing  any  bad  air  would  have  caused 
It  diminished  the  vital  forces  and  lessened  the  chances  of 
victory  of  the  white  corpuscles,  so  that  when  she  drank  the 


milk  from  the  dairy,  as  shown   in    Fig.   591,    they  wt« 
unable  to  resist  the  disease  germs  conveyed  by  it. 

In  this  picture,  Fig.  591,  the  drain  pipe  from  the  pigstj 
and  cowshed  actually  passed  through  the  well,  the  scltlcmoil 
of  which,  or  some  other  accident,  broke  the  pipe,  and  tJ» 
result  was  that  all  the  milk  from  that  farm  contained  sevrigf 
germs,  either  from  the  direct  admixture  with  it  of  thi! 
well  water,  or  else  by  rinsing  the  cans  and  other  dairj- 
picments  with  this  water. 


er  daiij-iQ^ 


icse  pictures  hint  to  lis  that  a  public  milk  supply 
ast  as  important  a^  a  public  sewerage  -vVilcin. 


seems  astonishing  that  anyone  should  have  ever  made 
)e  connection  between  cistern  and  cesspool,  but  it  has 
lently  been  done,  and  this  picture.  Fig,  592,  may  serve 
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as  a  useful  warning,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  folly  w 
human  beings  will  not  sometimes  .commit. 

Dr.  Teale  reports  that  typhoid  fever  broke  out  at 
house,  and  here  illustrates  what  was  believed  to  be 
cause. 

Fig.  593  shows  another  accident,  explaining  how  disc 
spread  in  country  towns  and  villages  and  how  unncces 
it  is  to  assume  that  sewer  air  itself  contains  the  di» 


Fig.    S»4.       How 


iltlnx   iBto  •  I 


germs  when  faulty  plumbing  conducts  il  into  the  bu 
This  picture  shows  llie  case  of  a  newly  biiill  vicangc 
which  the  rainwater  tank  served  also  as  an  overflow  1 
for  the  cesspool,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  was  intende 

Fig-    594   shows   a   most   painful   occupation   more 
quently  seen  in  nearly  all  country  towns  I 
supposed. 


Review  of  Dk.  Te.^le's  Work,  "Dancers  to  Health," 


Fig.  595  shows  a  remarkably  undesirable  condition  of 
things,  four  cesspools  connected  by  a  leaky  drain,  all  ven- 
tilated through  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Nevertheless  the 
occupants  managed  to  live.     If  disease  germs  abounded  in 


I 


:S'i!iBl^»!ia 


the  air  of  sewers,  as  is  supposed  by  some  even  today,  not  a 

soul  would  be  living  in  such  a  house  and  town  as  this,  nor, 

indeed,  anywhere  in  England  or  elsewhere,  so  universal  are 

leaky  drains.     We  know  now  that,  had  the  cesspools  been 

omitted  and  the  sewers   been   well   built   and  jointed  and 

ventilated  through  the  soil  pipes  of  every  house,  neither  odor 

nor  danger  of  any  kind  to  heahh  could  have  resulted. 

'■'E'  596  was  contributed  to  Dr.  Teales  list  by  a  phy- 

iii.     In  this  house   four  cases   of  typhus  and   typhoid 

f.r  had  occurred,  one  resulting  in  death.     The  dairy  was 

1  i:t!y  over  the  drain.     The  joints  in  the  flagging  were 

[lusely  left  open,  as  shown,  in  order  that  water  and  any 

r  milk  might  be  swept  directly  into  the  drain,  and  the 

-l.-L-lnr  believed  the  air  in  the  house  had  been  poisoned  by 

emanations  from  the  defective  drain  resulting  from  the  de- 

<omposition  of  organic  matter  and  milk  therein. 

The   first   case  of   typhoid   was   undoubtedly   contracted 
somewhere  from  contaminated  food  or  drink.     The  other 
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cases  may  possibly   have  come  from  typhoid 

paled  through  the  air   from  dried  sewage  from  the  le 

drain  below  tlie  house. 


Fig.  597  is  an  illustration  of  a  yenileman'*  ItoiiAC  lo  whi 
typhoid  fever  broke  out,  and  thence  spread  into  the  vilUj 
On  examination  it  was  found  thai  the  water-closet  d 
charged  into  an  ordinary  <^tone  drain,  almost  wtlhoui  3 
fall,  which  ran  under  a  tiled  entrance  hall.  The  drain  I 
become  choked,  and  the  sewage  had  found  its  way  um 
the  flooring  of  the  passageway  and  rooms,  it  was 
that  disease  germs  were  disseminated  hy  air  cnrre 
through  the  house  from  the  dried  sewage  under  ihe  fliK 
and  formed  the  direct  cause  of  llie  fever  outbreak.  I 
loday  the  fatality  would  be  explained  as  in  the  last  iHl 
tration. 

Another  physician  sent  to  the  doctor  a  sketch 
the  subject  of  Fig.  $(jS.  The  livinfj  room  had  b 
over  an  old  forgotten  rlrain  an<l  ct'sspool.  Typhoid  (c 
hrnke  mil  in  the  hou<ie  from  which  one  palicni  recovn 
and  another  died,  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  tinw  lo 


■t. 


air  of  the  drain  presumably  lowered  the  vitality  & 
the  typhoid  germs,  entering  the  system  from  some 
source,  found  a  soil  favorable  for  its  growth. 

Pig-  599  's  an  illustration  showing  direct  poUuti 
both  air  and  water  supply  at  the  same  time.  It  g< 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  foul  air  to  lower  the  i 
of  the  occupants,  so  that  the  use  of  polluted  water 
a  fertile  field  for  the  inoculation  of  disease.  The 
connection  was  faulty,  as  were  also  the  connections 
plumbing  fixtures,  the  very  dangerous   form  of  bell 


Mm 


being  used.  A  maid  servant  and  a  boy  were  seiis 
typhoid  fever  here,  the  former  dying,  probably  from 
ing  from  the  pond. 

Another  case  of  death  by  typhoid  fever  occurrtd  i 
house  of  a  surgeon  of  Leeds,  which  Dr.  Teale  ilftS 
(Fig.  600)  and  describes.  There  had  been  illiKU  H 
family  for  some  time  before  the  attack  of  t.vphoiJ,  J 
which  the  surgeon  and  a  maid  servant  both  suffw 
latter  dying.  Emanations  from  the  cesspool  A  * 
posed  to  have  directly  caused  the  disease. 
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Fig.  6oi  shows  the  manner  in  which  a  leak  in  a  cesspool 

connection  has  polluted  the  cellar  of  a  neighboring  building. 
Dr.  Teale  cites  the  case  of  the  death  of  two  children  from 
liiphtheria,  and  of  suflering  from  chronic  sore  throat  in  a 
house  thus  contaminated.  A  similar  case,  shown  in  Fig,  602, 
was  reported  to  Dr.  Teale  by  an  artist,  who  sent  him  the 


'kelch  of  the  defect  in  drainage  of  a  house  in  which  a  fatal 
case  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred. 

In  the  first  case.  Fig.*6oi,  complaints  of  the  dampness 
iid  offensiveness  of  the  cellar  had  been  ineffectually  made 
10  ihe  agent  of  the  landlord,  but  they  dared  not  complain 
to  the  landlord  himelf  for  fear  of  dismissal.    In  this  manner 


l-^i^b 
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children  are  sometimes  sacrificed  and  whole  neighl 
endangered  by  poverty  and  dependency,  and  the  need 
rigid  sanitary  legislation  in  behalf  of  people  unable  to  pi 
tect  themselves  is  here  strikingly  exemplified.    For,  attbn 


Danger  trom 


door  nelKhbor'a  drain 


in  this  particular  case  the  drains  may  have  had  n 
do  with  spreading  the  specific  disease,  they  were  o 
less  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  carried  it,  and  )| 
obligations  were  therefore  the  same. 


few  OF  Dr.  Teale's  W'urk, 


Heai 


of.  Bostic  Hill*  in  1895  described  a  case  of  probable 
ning  of  about  a  hundred  people  who  had  eaten  soup 
ied  to  sewer  air,  one  of  whom  died.  Prof.  Hill  gives 
ill  in  the  account  his  own  reasons  for  ascribing  the 
ning  to  sewer  emanations.  Figs.  603  and  604  illustrate 
iianner  in  which  the  sewer  was  vented  bv  a  pipe  run- 


Ip  by  the  side  of  the  building  in  which  the  soup  was 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  source  of  danger,  and  an  oiit- 
of  typhoid  (i:ver  at  Cambridge,  England,  some  years 
was  atlributed  to  this  cause.  The  picture,  Fig.  604, 
s  a  schoolhouse  in  which  a  fatal  case  of  typhoid  fever 
red.     It  was  attributed  to  the  entrance  of  sewer  air 


Wnterlc   Pev 
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through  the  chimney  flue,  as  shown.  The  soup  whii 
sioned  the  poisoning  described  by  Prof.  Hill  wa 
heavy  from  beef  and  rabbit.  An  outbreak  of  typhoi 
could  not  have  been  jiroiluced  in  the  manner  descril 
the  germs  could  have  been  conveyed  through  the  ai 
it  would  not  have  been  the  air  of  the  soil  pipe,  bul 


g.     0O4. 

A. 

oil    [jipe   communlcfidng    will)    sewv 

edroo 

close  lo  the  attlt!  window. 

the  air  of  the  house  or  street,  because  the  sewed 
act,  as  we  have  shown,  as  filters  in  arresting  a  _ 
(hem.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  attribute  typhoii 
to  that  part  of  a  water  from  a  well  contaminitd 
typhoid  germs  which  had  been  thoroughly  boilci « 
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tcrcd.  wht-n  that  part  which  had  not  been  disinfected  had 
been  still  more  freely  imbibed. 

Fig.  605  shows  a  very  similar  contamination  of  such 
meats  in  an  infirmary  at  Leeds,  where  sink  drains  were 
found  practically  untrapped  in  every  instance  and  were 
believed  to  have  caused  certain  outbreaks  of  diarrhoea  which 
occurred  at  the  hospital. 

Finkeluburg'  reports  a  case  which  shows  the  rapidity  of 
action  of  sewer  gas  when  generated  in  sufficient  volume. 


and  tbe  milk  disagrees.' 


The  basement  of  a  house  of  detention  four  feet  below  grade 
was  flooded  by  the  backing  up  of  sewage  from  a  sewer. 
Thirteen  brushmakers  in  a  room  not  far  distant  were  taken 
so  seriously  ill  as  to  have  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital. 
The  next  illustration,  Fig.  606.  illustrates  this  case.  The 
cellar  has  been  flooded  by  the  backing  up  of  sewage  from  a 
elogged-up  drain,  the  stoppage  arising  from  the  use  of  a 
6-inch  pipe  between  two  4i-nch'  pipes. 


pace  301. 
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Most  of  the  brushmakers  fell  ill  on  the  day  after 
sewage  had  been  pumpai  out,  during  which  operatni 
pestilential  odor  pervaded  the  premises.     While  the  lii] 


sewage  covered  the  floor,  bacteria  could  not  arise  from  i 
But  after  the  pumping  out,  the  drying  of  the  floor  wwl 
set  free  the  micro-organisms,  so  that  a  strong  air  lut"^ 
could  distribute  them  through  the  building  abt 


iiilding  aboH^^ 
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Backing  up  also  occurred  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  607, 
where,  ypu  see,  too  tittle  fall  has  been  allowed  for  the  drain. 


Tic  next  pictures  show  two  other  cases  of  backing  up 
i  by  Dr.  Teale,  Figs.  608  and  609.     In  the  first  the 
*d  discontinued  Ihc  house  drain  on  its  way  to 
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the  sewer  on  account  of  a  rock  which  came  between  the 
The  result  was  that  all  the  waste  from  the  water-closet  h^d 
been  soaking  away  inlo  the  ground  from  the  lime  when  the 
house  was  built,  seven  years  before  the  discovery  of  this 
defect,  and  the  children  had  all  the  time  been  aihng.  Here 
also  bacteria  could  escape  from  drying  earth,  as  well  as  the 
dangerous  gases  of  putrefaction,  and  contaminate  the  tnillt 
and  meat  in  the  kitchen  over  the  drain. 

In  the  other  picture.  Fig,  609,  backing  up  occurred  from 
a  sharp  upward  bend  in  the  drain  to  enable  it  to  dimb  over 
4  spur  in  a  rock  and  save  the  contractor  frum  the  work  of 
blasting.  Another  defect  is  shown  in  this  picture  at  the 
point  of  connection  of  the  water-closet  outlet  pipe  with  the 
house  drain.  These  defects  in  drain  "grading"  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Teale  as  very  common,  being  reported  to 
him  on  many  occasions  by  eye-witnesses.  They  are  strong 
arguments  for  requiring  all  drains  outside  of  the  bouse  lo 
be  laid  by  a  properly  organized  public  health  "department, 
rather  than  by  contract,  thereby  eliminating  the  element  of 
profit.  Where  public  health  is  concerned  the  importance  of 
this  principle  is  more  easily  understood. 

Of  course,  with  the  modern  system  of  laying  all  draiD 
pipes  of  well  jointed  iron,  a  pipe  might  be  laid  considerably 
more  out  of  alignment  than  could  be  the  case  with  lil* 
drains. 

Dr.  Teale  gives  still  another  illustration  of  food  poison- 
ing by  sewer  gas,  which  I  reproduce  in  the  next  picture, 
Fig.  610.  This  took  place  at  a  villa  in  Cannes,  Franct, 
where  a  lady  was  sent  for  her  health.  Her  maid  fell  il' 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  found  thai 
a  water-closet  on  the  second  floor  discharged  into  a  larp 
tank  or  cesspool  in  the  basement,  and  that  the  cesspool  ovft* 
flowed  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  which  was  next  to  tht 
larder  and  kitchen.     Thus  the  products  of  putrefaction  if 
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pcarcd  to  have  contaminated  the  food  supply  and  entered 
the  bedrooms,  occasioning,  it  was  believed,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  typhoid  case. 
Fig.  61 1    represents  the  scene  of  a  case  of  diphtheria 


Fig-,   en.     Manure  liuaps  OEalnat  hour 
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occasioned,  it  was  believed,  by  the  putrefaction  ( 
of  manure  from  the  barn  yard,  which  was  piled  up  agaii 
the  wall  of  the  dwelling  house  and  penetrated  the  wi 
and  floors. 

A  case  of  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  was  reported 
be  caused  by  the  backing  up  of  sewage  infected  by  tyfbt 


n  Scotland  let  tor  U 


germs,  as  was  supposed,  the  sewage  drying  in  the  pipes,!^ 
then  the  sewer  air  entering  the  houses  through  untnflM 
drain  inlets  and  plumbing  fixtures.  The  two  pictures,  W 
612  and  613,  show  the  conditions  described. 
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In  the  second  of  these  pictures  all  the  upper  water-closets 
siphoned  themselves  and  the  ones  below  them  when  they 
were  discharged,  and  a  stoppage  in  the  drains  gave  rise  to 
putrefactive  decomposition.  % 

In  the  other  picture  is  recorded  a  supposed  case  of  serious 
illness  of  a  healthy  child  due  to  sewer  gas  infection  after 
vaccination.  Abscesses  fortned  on  the  finger  and  ankle. 
The  waste  pipes  of  a  basin  and  a  bath  near  the  nursery 


Fig.    sit.     L«aden 


crumbling  from  old  age. 
The  sewer  appears  to  have  been  inade- 


were  untrapped. 
quately  ventilated. 

Dr.  Fergus  and  others  show  {Fig.  614)  that  the  corro- 
uon  of  lead  pipes  in  plumbing,  causing  not  pin  holes  only, 
but  crowbar  holes,  is  a  chemical  effect  of  concentrated 
sewer  gas,  the  corrosion  going  on  with  greatly  increased 
rapidity  where  pipes  are  foul  and  unventilated.  What  will 
64S 
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destroy  metal  pipes  is  also  injurious  to  the  delicate  t 
of  the  lungs,  and  h  is  certain  that  our  safety  is  in  prof 
tion  to  the  amount  of  dilution  of  the  dangerous  gases 
fresh  «ir.  Dr.  Fergus  considered  the  duration  of  vo 
lated  soil  pipes  wlien  made  of  soft  lead  from  i8  to  ao 
more  years,  but  when  unvcntilated  of  but  very  few  yean. 


Tiga.  eis  uid  eis. 


the  case  shown  in  the  picture  Dr,  Teale  described  the  I 
as  "so  rotten  that  it  crumbled  like  shortcake." 

In  Figs.  615  and  616  we  have  a  curious  case  of  acdd 

due  to  the  house  owner  being  unaware  of  the  prcsciw 

a  cesspool  under  his  cellar.     The  dining  room  is  shomi 

ceo 
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the  upper  half  of  the  picture  with  the  landlord  anxiously 
ringing  for  more  wine  for  his  thirsty  guests.  The  wring- 
ing of  an  unexpected  brand  of  whine  from  the  poor  but- 
ler resulted  from  his  piercing  the  wrong  cask  betew  and 
bringing  up  a  sample  of  stronger  flavor  and  apparently 
greater  antiquity  than  the  host  desired. 


/ 


Fig.    604.      A.    Soil    pipe   communicating   with    sewer   and   opening   just 
below  bedroom  window.    B,  Ventilator  of  soil  pipe  discharging. 


The  next  picture,  Fig.  617,  shows  lead-caulked  joints  of  a 
soil  pipe  and  rainwater  conductor  opened  by  hot  water 
from  a  bath  tub  in  the  second  story.  The  occupant  of  this 
house  suffered  from  erysipelas  of  the  face,  attributed  to 
the  breathing  of  sewer  gas. 

The  next  pictures  show  two  other  cases  of  defective 
plumbing.  In  Fig.  618  the  waste  pipe  was  originally  con- 
nected with  a  bath  tub,  which  was  taken  up,  but  the  waste 
pipe  was  left  open.     In  the  room  marked  B  an  old  sink 

651 
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waste  pipe  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.     Result, ' 
slant  bad  odor,  sore  throat,"  says  Dr.  Teale. 

Fig.  620  gives  an  illusiralion  of  the  loss  of  water  sol   I 
by  evaporation  in  unoccnpied  houses,  or  in  unused  spare 

rooms. 
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Fig.  621  shows  an  arrangement  of  fixtures  taken  from  a 
house  described  by  Dr.  Teale  in  which  each  discharge  of  the 
water-closet  siphoned  the  wash  basin  trap  with  the  greatest 


ease.  The  gentleman  occupying  the  bedroom  from  which 
this  illustration  was  taken  was  suffering  from  erysipelas  of 
the  face,  and  was  about  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation. 
His  surgeon  refused  to  perform  any  operation  until  the 
lavatory  pipe  was  cut  off  from  the  drain  and  made  to  dis- 
charge into  the  open  air.  In  the  climate  of  England  this 
treatment  is  a  safe  one  so  far  as  freezing  is  concerned,  but 
IS  not  permissible  here.  Thus  the  poor  patient  was  obliged 
to  shoulder  two  heavy  bills,  his  physician's  as  well  as  his 
plumber's.  The  use  of  an  anti-siphon  trap  would  have 
avoided  the  latter.  As  here  arranged,  we  have  excellent 
conditions  for  producing  self-siphonage  of  the  wash  basin 
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trap.  When  a  basin  having  an  outlet  as  large  as  the 
shown  is  discharged  by  lifting  the  plug,  it  will  fill  its  waste 
pipe  "full  bore"  and  the  contents  of  the  basin,  up  to  its 
overflow  opening,  will  fill  the  pipe  full  as  far  as  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  soil  pipe.  This  long  arm  of  the  siphoi 
will  at  once  pull  over  the  water  in  the  short  arm  as  soon 
as  the  basin  is  empty,  and  the  suction  in  the  trap  will  con- 
tinue until  the  water  column  has  traversed  the  entire  length 


Fit  621.     "Xavatory 
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of  the  branch  waste,  thus  giving  the  siphoning  action  ample 
time  to  suck  out  any  water  that  may  trickle  down  into  iht 
trap  from  the  basin  after  the  discharge.  This  action  will  be 
the  more  positive  the  longer  the  branch  waste  and  the 
greater  its  pitch,  reaching  ils  maximum  with  the  perpendicfr 
lar  position  of  the  waste  pipe. 

The  next  four  figures  give  some  examples  of  bad  jrant* 
and  their  effects.  In  Fig.  622  wc  find  the  junction  betwco 
the  metal  soil  pipe  and  the  tile  drain  has  been  broken  throujfi 
the  settlement  of  the  ground  around  the  joint,  which  lus 
broken  the  cement  and  allowed  the  sewage  to  escape  into  »■ 
well  under  the  house.    This  house  was  formerly  used  by 
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Fig.    622.      '  Broken   Junction    of   drain    and    soil 
pipe,  ajid  fouling  or  well  under  a  "■ 


Pllm 
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Dr.  Teale,  from  whom  we  take  the  illustration,  i 
reported  sickness  in  the  house  due  to  this  leakage. 

The  office  keeper  in  lliis  house  (Fig.  622)  rcporuH  lo  I 
Dr.  Teale  that  before  this  fault  was  discovered  "she  hanJlr  I 
ever  passed  a  week  without  a  sick  headache;  that  her  ehi!- 1 
dren  were  constantly  ailing,  and  that  she  could  keep  ncilbol 
meat  nor  milk."  Since  correction  Dr,  Teate  says 
been  in  "good  health,  and  the  meat  and  the  milk  ^ 
well." 
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Fig.  625  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  tile  drains  may 
be  perforated  by  the  roots  of  trees  when  they  are  put  to- 
gether with  inferior  mortar,  and  the  next  two  pictures  (Fig. 
626)  are  snapshots  secured  to  show  the  manner  in- which  a 
good  builder  may  save  quite  a  sum  of  money  in  using  tile 
pipes  for  hygienic  construction  where  wrought  iron  pipe 
cannot  be  bought  advantageously.  This  builder's  only  rea- 
son for  buying  "seconds"  for  this  job  was  that  he  had  al- 
ready bought  out  all  the  "thirds"  for  another  piece  of  sanitary 
engineering,  and  therefore  could  not  obtain  any  more  of 
them.  The  picture  below  (Fig.  627)  shows  the  skillful  and 
conscientious  manner  in  which  our  worthy  friend  laid  these 
pipes  under  a  kitchen  and  pantry,  where  he  calculated  they 
would  do  the  most  good. 


Pig.    629.      Unlrapped  Fig    630.      Rats  i 

sinii  waste. 

Fig.  629  records  a  case  of  sewer  gas  poisoning  supposed 
by  Dr.  Teale  to  be  due  to  an  untrapped  sink  waste.  Two 
children  were  taken  seriously  ill  with  inflamed  sore  throat 
attributed  by  the  doctor  to  this  defect. 

Fig,  630  i%hows  defective  jointing  under  the  sink  which 
had  been  boxed  in  so  that  tlie  defects  escaped  attention. 
Rats  are  apt  to  mean  sewer  gas  holes  where  soil  pipes  are 
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made  of  lead,  as  was  the  common  custoni  in  England  when 
Dr.  Teale  wrote  his -book.     They  gnaw  through  the  lead 
to  get  at  the  water  or  fat  in  the  sink  waste.    They  also  iw 
runs  under  the  drains  and  thereby  let  the  pipes  down, 
shown  in  the  picture. 


Fie.  est.      DatiKen  comlac 
rrom  conreallnc  Ihr 
overflow  into  drain.  plumblnK   pipe*- 

Fig.  632  shows  the  effect  of  bad  jointing  in  a  cellar  of 
house  having  no  drain  plans.     The  owner  was  obliged  ta 
have  the  whole  cellar  flooring  raised  before  the  drain 
found.    Dr.  Teale  cnlilles  this  picture  "On  the  wrong  scent," 
and  shows  the  drain  hunters  excavating  in  the  corner  of  tl 
cellar  the  furthest  oR  from  where  the  drain  actually  wis. 
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Figs.  631  and  633  give  very  common  defects,  the  first 
showing  a  cistern  feeding  a  kitchen  boiler  and  having  its 
overflow  connected  directly  with  the  drain,  and  the  second 
showing  a  rainwater  tank  under  a  lioLiy;e  having  an  un- 
trapped  dish  stone  or  grating  and  an  overflow  into  the  drain. 
Sewer  gas  is  meandering  at  pleasure  all  about  the  kitchen 
and  scullery. 


;  remaining  figures,  634  to  638,  are  sufficiently  ex- 
1  by  their  titles  and  need  no  further  comment  in  view 
prbat  has  already  been  said. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

Sand  Filtration. 

Sand  filtration,  both  slow  and  rapid,  is  becom- 
ing yearly  more  popular  for  water  purification  and 
methods  yof  washing  the  sand  to  maintain  the  fil- 
ter up  to  the  highest  efficiency  are  being  con- 
stantly improved. 

As  generally  practiced,  however,  this  sand 
washing  process  is  still  the  most  expensive  part 
of  filtration. 

Several  times  a  year  the  upper  layer  of  sand  has  to  be 
laboriously  scraped  off  by  hand,  carted  away,  and  washed 
in  machines  of  greater  or  less  complexity  and  costliness. 
Moreover,  the  shovels  or  hand  tools  used  for  this  scraping 
cannot  be  so  manipulated  as  to  remove  the  upper  sand  layer 
with  uniformity  and  much  more  sand  has  to  be  washed 
than  is  necessary.  A  considerable  amount  of  sand  is 
washed  a^jvay  and  lost,  and  the  washing  itself,  left  to  ordi- 
nary workmen,  must  often  be  imperfectly  done. 

Devices  for  stirring  up  the  sand  in  place  under  water, 
and  removing  the  dirty  water  by  suction  as  it  is  formed 
have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success.  But  these  ma- 
chines have  seemed  to  the  writer,  as  far  as  he  is  informed 
about  them,  to  be  unnecessarily  complicated  and  expensive 
in  operation.  He  has  designed  the  device  shown  in  Fijrs. 
639  to  642  for  a  quick  automatic  scraping  and  wash- 
ing of  a  layer  of  sand  of  uniform  and  minimum  thickness. 
It  has  been  designed  especially  for  a  plant  for  filtering 
the  water  of  a  brook  for  a  small  community.  The  cleaning 
is  to  be  done  while  the  filter  is  in  use  so  that  no  shut  .lown 
and   consequent   duplication   of   the  plant   is   required. 
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The  filter  is  planned  to  be  buitt  about  three  hundred  iM 
from  the  brook  and  its  water  level  is  substantial!/  cod 
within  a  few  inches,  because  it  enters  a  lake  just  below  the 
filter.  This  maintains  the  ground  water  at  a  permanent 
level  and  simplifies  the  problem  of  filtration  by  providing  a 
uniform  head  throughout  the  year.  This  level  is  indicattd 
by  dotted  line  on  the  drawing.  The  water  Is  partially  ( 
tered  in  passing  from  the  brook  through  gravel  from  eigW 
to  ten  feel  deep,  and  enters  first  a  sediment  resetroir  i 
thence  through  a  regulating  valve  into  the  filter. 


(    Hloa    Sanil    PUtrr. 

Tl  e  hltrat  nn  ma  be  accomplished  in  this  plant  either  oi 
the  ual  I  Ian  I  ccnatant  cantact  or  by  intermittent  cnntac 
or  on  the  spruiklmg  plan  recently  advocated  by  Miquel  a! 
far  more  effective 'than  cither.  The  drawings  show  modi 
fications   and  details   of  my  own. 

The  sprinkling  filler  allows  of  constant  and  much  moi 
abundant  aeration  throughout  the  entire  bed  than  is  pa 
sihle  with  other  systems,  while  the  water  slowly  descends. 
The  water  is  distributed  over  thf  =•"'■'  '^t   ■' 
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about  one  drop  a  second  for  every  square  inch  of  filter 
area  by  means  of  small  enamel  covered  troughs,  half 
round  in  section,  and  supplied  by  a  main  pipe  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  filter  bed. 

The  sand  is  washed  in  place  without  interrupting  the 
operation  of  the  filter  by  running  a  two-edged  galvanized 
iron  scraping  knife  rapidly   from  one  end  of  the  bed  to 


the  other  under  the  water  by  means  of  a  machine  motor, 
the  ends  of  the  knife  being  furnished  with  small  wheels 
or  rollers  which  run  on  tracks  on  each  side  of  the  bed. 
To  permit  of  this  the  beds  are  made  long  and  narrow,  the 
width  being  limited  by  the  practical  length  of  the  knife. 
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which  in  this  case  has  sufficient  strength  with  a  length  of 
twelve  feet.  The  length  of  the  bed  may  be  as  great  as  de- 
sired. In  this  case  it  measures  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet.  Any  number  of  knives  and  beds  may,  of  course,  be 
built  side  by  side,  and  operated  by  the  same  motor  and  a  sin- 
gle set  of  shafting.  The  knives  have  prongs  cast  upon  their 
upper  surfaces  as  shown,  to  aid  in  breaking  up  the 
"schmutzdecke,"  as  the  dirty  surface  of  the  sand  to  be 
scraped  off  is  sometimes  called.  This  surface  or  skin  to  be 
removed  is  usually  very  thin,  and  sometimes  matted  to- 
gether almost  like  a  carpet  when  vegetable  growths  or  algae 
develop  in  it,  and  in  such  cases  considerable  agitation  of 


Fig.    «}4li.      Detail    of    Knife    and    Troughs. 

the  skin  or  schmutzdecke  is  necessary  to  properly  break  it 
up.  The  prongs,  together  with  a  specially  rapid  travel  of 
the  knives  accomplish  this,  and  the  knives  may  be  run  hack 
and  forth  several  times  if  necessary  to  secure  sufficient  agi- 
tation  and   cleansing. 

The  dirty  water  is  then  pumped  out  by  a  centrifugal 
pump  of  size  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  water  before  the 
sediment  to  be  removed  has  had  time  to  deposit  itself.  A 
six-inch  suction  pump  is  used  in  this  instance.  The  water 
is  removed  through  the  same  tile  pipe,  with  its  evenly 
distributed  openings,  which  is  used  to  feed  the  filter,  so  that 
no  violent  suction  is  brought  to  bear  on  any  one  part  of  the  - 
bed.    This  feed  pipe  is  supported  by  brackets  built  into  the 
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concrete  walls  of  the  filter,  and  is  laid  eight  or  ten  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  sand  so  as  to  give  room  for  the 
small  transverse  secondary  feed  pipes  or  troughs  below 
it  which  are  supplied  with  water  through  small  round  open- 
ings left  in  the  cement  joints  of  the  main  feed  pipe. 

The  troughs  are  in  their  turn  placed  high  enough  above 
the  bed  to  permit  of  the  passage  under  them  of  the  scraping 
and  stirring  knife.  The  feed  water  is  distributed  by  the 
troughs  over  the  bed  by  means  of  small  drip  points  cast  on 
their  under  surfaces  as  shown  in.  the  details,  which  alternate 
with  the  knife  prongs  and  aid  them  in  breaking  up  the 
schmutzdecke. 

The  water  overflows  the  edges  of  the  troughs  which  are 
laid  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible.     The  covers  prevent 
the  dirty  water  from  clogging  the  troughs  during  washing, 
and   also  aid   in   regulating   the   water  distribution.     The 
height  of  the  main  pipes  above  the  sand  surface  regulates 
the  proportion  of  the  dirty  water  which  can  be  removed  by 
the  pump.     Several  inches  are  left  for  the  purpose  of  **re- 
seeding"  the  filter  because,  as  has  already  been  stated,  clean 
sand  alone  is  incapable  of  properly  filtering  water,  a  certain 
amount  of  bacterial'  or  equivalent  deposit  being  necessary  to 
start  the  purification  and  therefore  to  render  possible  the 
continuous  operation  contemplated  by  this  plant.  The  energy 
required  to  propel  the  scrapers  in  this  filter  is  very  small, 
and  the  economy  of  operation  is  therefore  correspondingly 
great.     The  knives  being  adjustable,  may  not  only  be  regu- 
lated to  remove  the  exact  amount  of  surface  sand  desired 
to  produce  the  best  results,  but  at  the  same  time  they  level 
oflf  the  bed  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     Xo  sand  is  lost, 
however  fine  it  be,  because  just  sufficient  time  may  be  left 
between  stirring  up  the  deposit  and  pumping  out  to  permit 
of  the  resettlement  of  the  sand  but  not  of  the  lighter  silt 
and  other  undesirable  matter. 
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Automatic  washers  have  been  invented,  as  stati 
washing  the  sand  in  place.  But  those  with  which  the  writer 
is  familiar  operate  to  agitate  and  wash  the  deposit  in  suchi 
manner  as  to  involve  the  loss  of  some  of  the  valuable  sand 
of  the  filter,  and  they  do  not  provide  any  means  of  aulo- 
malically  reseeding  the  filter,  which  must  therefore  be  sub- 
sequently done  by  hand  or  by  running  to  waste  the  fillrale 
for  a  number  of  days  to  permit  of  a  reformation  of  the  i^ 
quired  amount  of  bacterial  gelatinous  deposit  to 
effectual  working  by  natural  process. 


Portable  Slow  Sand  Filters. 
Figs.  643  to  646  represent  a  portable  '■sprinkling^fll' 
ter  for  house  use  designed  by  the  writer. 

The  sand  is  held  in  one  or  more  sections  of  carihtn- 
ware  pipe  and  the  raw  water  enters  a  sprinkler  througli 
four  small  pipes,  at  the  top,  and  thence  discharges  by 
means  of  a  sprinkling  trough  over  the  surface  of  the  sand 
in  numerous  very  small  streams,  the  amount 
gate  being  ecjuivalent  to  one  drop  per  second  for  every 
square  inch  of  surface  of  the  filter,  .^ir  enters  the  spa« 
between  the  bottom  of  the  sand  vessel  and  the  pure 
water  receptacle  forming  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  ami 
rises  through  the  sand  as  the  water  descends.  A  tight 
cover  connected  with  a  heated  ventilating  flue  produc** 
a  forced  draught,  and  an  effective  aeration. 

The  result  of  this  slow  percolation  of  the 
through  the  sand  with  the  accompanying  constant  and 
abundant  aeration  is  to  cultivate  aerobic  bacteria  in  sui' 
ficient  force  and  activity  to  completely  dispose  of  all  or- 
ganic matter,  including  all  harmful  or  pathogenic  germ*. 
and  their  spores,  in  the  raw  water,  and  yield  an  effluent 
of  the  utmost  possible  purity.     The  bacteria  thenisclvo 
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develop  in  numbers  just  sufficient  to  consume  the  food 
supplied  by  the  water,  and  hve  as  long  as  this  food  or 
organic  matter  continues.  An  increase  or  diminution  of 
organic  impurity  in  the  raw  water,  or  the  quantity  of 
water  filtered,  results  in  a  corresponding  change  in  the 


I'D! table  Filter. 


number  of  these  friendly  bacteria,  and  ihe  surface  of  the 
sand,  therefore,  is  never  clogged  so  long  as  the  impurities 
deposited  on  it  are  organic.  Inorganic  matter  is  easily 
lemoved  by  scraping  at  intervals  of  considerable  length, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  water  to  be  filtered. 
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The  effifiency  of  a  filter  working  upon  this  prii 
is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  equal  distribution  of 
the  raw  water  over  the  sand.  This  distribution  is  e(* 
fected  in  the  filter  under  consideration  by  means  of  pCT- 
forated    troughs    connected    together    and    designed  as 


shown  in  the  drawings,  and  fed  from  the  water  suppl) 
pipe  through  one  or  more  small  supply  pipes  coniifCteil 
directly  or  indirectly  with  a  regulating  stop-cock.  The 
main  supply  pipe  is  controlled  in  an  auxiliary  float  cis- 
tern connected  with  a  pure  water  collecting  cistern 
These  small  feed  pipes  are  made  targe  enough  to  ensoK 
against  any  possible  stoppage  by  sediment,  and  to  hw 
nish  the  maximum  amount  of  water  required  at  any  time 
of  the  largest  demand. 

In  hotels,  the  collecting  cistern  if  installed  for 
ing  water  supply,  should  be  fitted  up  with  galvaniid' 
iron  coils  from  the  refrigerating  plant,  in  which  cas<  il 
would  usually  be  better  to  have  a  separate  cistern  l<if : 
regulating  float. 
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Such  a  plant  as  this  ensures  the  utmost  possible  pur- 
ity of  drinking  water,  un contaminated  by  ice,  which 
should  never  be  used  for  refrigerating  unless  it  is  made 
of  filtered  water,  or  contained  in  a  separate  vessel, 
whereby  the  drinking  water  is  cooled  without  the  ice 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  it.  The  illustration  shows 
such  a  plant  built  by  the  writer  this  summer  in  the 
Charlesgate  Hotel,  Boston. 


The  distribution  of  the  water  over  the  sand  is  effected 
as  follows:  A  ring  of  concrete,  reinforced  by  iron  wires, 
is  moulded  on  the  inside  of  the  hub  shoulder  of  the  pipe 
forming  a  water  channel  all  around  nearly  as  deep  as 
the  height  of  the  hub.  The  water  suppy-pipe,  with  its 
float-valve  discharges  into  this  channel,  and  keeps  its 
"Water  level  up  to  that  of  the  four  little  outlet  pipes 
A[^. concrete  ring,  a  little  distance  above  its 
I  a  water  seal  for  the  enamelled  iron 
cap  of  the  filter,  as  shown,  and 
*  the  ventilating  flue  from  being 
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weakened  by  the  entrance  of  any  air    which    has    not 
passed  through  the  sand  from  bottom  to  top. 

Four  small  pipes,  whose  united  capacity  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  main  supply  pipe,  lead  the  water  from  the 
water  channel,  through  the  concrete  ring,  into  the  "dis- 
tributor'* proper.  This  distributor  consists  of  a  number 
of  perforated  interconnected  distributing  troughs,  into 
which  the  four  small  pipes  discharge.  The  troughs  are 
V-shaped  in  section,  set  with  the  apex  down,  and  the 
perforations  are  evenly  distributed  along  their  bottoms. 
Small  brass  plungers  having  ends  fit  into  these  holes, 
and  not  only  regulate  and  equalize  the  water  distribution 
through  them,  but  also  conduct  the  water  from  each  hole 
directly  downwards  to  the  sand.  The  plungers  arc  fas- 
tened to  a  frame,  and  arranged  upon  it  in  such  a  manner 
and  position  that  all  may  be  raised  or  lowered  toj^ether 
and  equally  by  means  of  thumb-screws  set  at  opposite 
corners  of  the  frame.  The  holes  in  the  troughs  arc  ob- 
long in  shape,  measuring  about  i-io  by  1-4  of  an  inch 
The  plungers  arc  of  the  same  dimensions  at  the  top.  but 
1  educed  at  the  lower  end  to  i-io  of  an  inch.  Their  lower  • 
ends  extend  through,  and  a  little  below,  the  bottom  of  the 
holes  leaving,  always,  at  least  one-half  of  the  holes  open  | 
when  the  amount  of  water  required  is  large.  When  le>-  ] 
water  is  required  through  each  hole,  the  frame  is  l(nvcrc<i 
by  the  thumb-screws  and  the  bevel  on  the  plungers  i^ra«l- 
ually  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  holes  until  the  proper 
size  is  attained. 

Should  the  holes  become  more  or  less  clogged  by  seti.- 
ment  they  may  be  easily  and  quickly  cleared  by  simply  1 
screwing  down   the    frame   until   the   plungers   completely  j 
fill  the  holes  and  force  out  the  obstructions.     Thev  arc  "J 
then  raised  again  to  their  proper  operating  position. 
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The  V-shape  of  the  troughs  provides  perfect  distri- 
bution without  obstructing  the  upward  movement  of  the 
ventilating  air  through  the  sand  surface.  The  distributor 
is  stamped  out  of  sheet  copper,  or  of  sheet  iron  after- 
wards  porcelain  enamelled. 

During  the  hours  of  most  rapid  use  the  float  in  the 
collecting  cistern,  or  its  auxiliary  float  tank  will  be  low- 
ered so  as  to  open  the  raw  water  supply  valve  full  bore, 
and  water  will  then  enter  the  distributor  troughs  at  its 
maximum  rapidity,  and  rise  in  the  troughs  until  a  water 
head  is  developed  in  them  sufficiently  high  to  force  this 
greater  quantity  of  water  through  the  perforations  into 
the  filters. 

The  entire  operation  thus  becomes  absolutely  auto- 
matic, and  a  sufficient  number  of  bacteria  live  in  the  filter 
between  maximum  supplies  to  take  care  of  all  organic 
impurity  when  it  comes.  The  water  dropping  from  each 
plunger  point  distributes  itself  in  the  sand  in  an  inverted 
cone-shaped  area — so  that  at  a  distance  below  the  sand, 
inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  points,  the  cones 
unite.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  points  should  be 
as  near  together  as  possible  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
efficiency. 

Inorganic  impurities  in  the  raw  water,  deposited  upon 
the  sand  from  the  points,  for  a  long  time,  really  aid  the 
working  of  the  filter  by  forming  underneath  each  point  a 
small  saucer-shaped  auxiliary  distributor  which  may 
gradually  be  converted  into  an  inverted  cone  or  stalag- 
mite. Therefore  the  sand  surface  may,  with  certain 
kinds  of  raw  water,  as  a  fact,  never  have  to  be  scraped 
or  cleaned  at  all,  or,  if  scraped  at  very  long  intervals,  the 
labor  involved  is  so  very  slight  as  to  be  practically  negli- 
gible. 
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CHAPTER   XLIt. 

PLUMBING  LAWS. 
A  Plumbing  Code  Recommended  by  the  Autbol 

N  conformity  with  requests  at  differeol 
times  of  commissions  appointed  by  three 
cities  for  the  revision  of  their  plumbing 
regulations,  and  acting  as  expert  for  these 
commissions,  I  have  drawn  up  several  code 
and  give  herewith  one  embodying  the  beil 
points. 

1  have  before  me  copies  of  the  codes  of 
ihirty-seven  cities  and  towns,  seveme^n  of 
which  embody  the  simpler  and  more  modem 
and  scientific  principles,  omitting  the  requirement  ior  tlie 
back  venting  of  traps.  The  rest  adhere  to  the  antiquated 
inethods  advocated  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  the 
experiments  of  Hellyer,  and  of  Bowditch  and  Phi  I  brick  were 
published,  which  seem  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  complication.  Their  recommendations,  which 
might  have  had  some  excuse  at  that  time,  are  no  kwiger 
applicable  to  the  present  conditions. 

Greatly  improved  methods,  materials  and  appliances 
plumbing  have  entirely  altered  the  data.  Main  stacks  of 
soil  and  waste  pipes  are  now  universally  ventilated  from  Mp 
to  bottom,  as  was  not  the  case  at  that  time.  Fixtures  are 
constructed  with  better  flushing  devices.  Large  drum  and 
other  traps  have  been  found  to  be  secure  against  syphoni^ 
and  back  pressure  and  evaporation  without  back  venliif. 
Means  of  keeping  the  air  of  sewers  and  drains  well  aenlrf 
and  perfectly  safe  have  been  devised,  and  we  Imow  moft 
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about  the  constitution  of  sewer  air  and  what  can  be  done 
to  render  it  innocuous  than  we  did  in  those  days. 

I  have  given  in  the  previous  pages  my  reasons  for  the 
various  improvements  I  have  advocated  in  my  proposed 
code,  and  will  only  call  especial  attention  here  lo  section  7. 
calHng  for  an  eqnally  rigid  standard  test  to  be  applied  to 
back  vented  sjphon  traps,  as  well  as  to  unvenled  anti-syphon 
traps,  before  either  shall  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  protec- 
lion  against  syphonage,  back  pressure,  evaporation  or  clog- 
fiifg- 

Such  an  impartial  test  has  never  to  my  knowledge  here- 
tofore been  required  by  any  plumbing  regulations. 

Yet  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  undis- 
puted unreliability  of  back  venling  in  many  cases,  and  of  the 
equally  undisputed  much  greater  if  not  entire  reliability  of 
the  anti-syphon  trap  system  in  all  cases,  what  can  be  more 
absurd  and  unscientific  than  the  omission  of  the  requirement 
of  a  standard  test  for  the  former  when  it  is  rigidly  exacted 
for  the  latter? 

I  would  also  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  most 
plumbing  codes  most  of  ihe  knotty  questions,  such  as  the 
efficiency  of  any  particular  form  of  trap  or  system  of  trap- 
ping, or  the  advisability  of  omitting  the  main  house  trap,  and 
others  of  like  import,  are  slurred  over  by  providing  ihat  they 
shall  be  left  to  the  judgiuent  of  the  inspector,  building  com- 
missioner or  board  of  health  officer  in  charge.  Yet  what 
is  more  evident  than  that  such  an  individual  is  not  only 
incapable  of  settling  questions  which  the  highest  authorities 
have  as  yet  not  all  agreed  upon  or  which  could  not  from  the 
nature  of  things  be  decided  without  a  standard  test?  An 
impartial  and  exhaustive  expert  investigation  is  requisite 
properly  to  determine  many  of  these  questions,  i'uhlic 
ofHcials  have  sometimes  held  office  for  political  reasons 
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and  for  short  periods,  and  they  stand  always  under  more 
or  less  pressure  of  influence  or  favoritism. 

Standard  tests  should  always  be  called  for  in  all  cases 
where  test^  alone  can  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  any  device 
or  principle,  and  when  exacted  they  should  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  determine  the  data  required  both  scientifically  and  jK)si- 
tively.  Sanitary  plumbing  must  cea^e  to  be  considered  a 
subject  for  oflf-hand  judgment  or  guesswork.  It  is  an  exaa 
science  and  must  be  treated  scientifically  or  the  public  will 
continue  to  suffer  inconvenience  and  ill  health  and  pay  twice 
as  much  for  the  work  as  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Boards  of  health  and  plumbing  inspection  should  be  re- 
quired to  equip  themselves  with  apparatus  suitable  to  make 
the  standard  tests.  The  outlay  would  save  nearlv  half  the 
cost  of  plumbing  to  the  public  and  would  itself  cost  less  than 
the  back  venting  of  a  single  small  building. 

I  also  call  attention  here  to  my  section  on  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Jointing.  In  some  plumbing  codes  today  the  jointing  of  cast 
iron  pipes  is  limited  to  the  ordinary  lead  and  oakum  calked 
bell  and  spigot  joint,  which  many  of  the  best  authorities 
today  believe  to  be  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  construction 
possible. 

Some  codes  go  further  and  specifically  debar  all  *'cement" 
joints.  Now  such  a  rule  debars  all  steam  fitters'  ami  gas 
pipers'  red  or  white  lead  and  oil  cements  and  the  use  oi 
all  of  the  other  useful  compounds  now  classed  under  the 
name  of  **cements."  such  as  rubber  cement,  iron  and  sal 
ammoniac  cement,  and  every  kind  of  oil  cement  whether 
elastic  or  rigid.  The  word  "cement'*  is  applied  to  all  binding 
materials  used  for  cementing  or  binding  bodies  together. 
The  dictionaries  and  standard  works  on  cements,  such  a? 
Standages',  Phin's  and  Dawidowski's,  include  all  binding 
materials  as  cements,  and  classify  them  according  to  their 
qualities,   principal   constituents   or   to   the   materials  thcv 
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mite,  such  as  oil  cements,  rubber  cements,  red  or  white  lead 
ements,  elastic  cements,  heat  resisting  cements,  earthenware 
md  iron  jointing  cements,  sal  ammoniac  cements,  steam 
.nd  gas  fitters'  cements,  lime  and  stone  cements,  etc.  These 
Te  all  better  than  the  calked  lead  joint,  and  for  the  public 
o  allow  them  all  to  be  debarred  on  account  of  the  prejudice 
►r  ignorance  of  the  law  maker  is  absurd  and  childish,  depriv- 
ng  themselves  of  all  that  is  best  and  discouraging  invention, 
>n  the  vain  and  preposterous  assumption  that  their  wisdom 
>r  that  of  their  law  maker  embraces  everything  possible 
fcrhether  of  the  past,  present  or  future. 

William  Paul  Gerhard,  the  eminent  sanitary  engineer, 
irho  has  done  so  much  by  his  careful  study  and  writing  on 
anitary  engineering  in  removing  popular  prejudices  in  this 
[omain,  writes  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Vermont 
Association  of  Health  Officers* :  "Back-air  pipes  are  liable 
o  stop  up  at  the  crown  or  upper  bend  of  the  trap  from  con- 
ealed  grease  or  other  semi-solid  matter.  They  then  become 
noperative,  and  hence  give  a  false  sense  of  security.  In 
Cologne,  Germany,  all  back-air  pipes  which  an  investigating 
ommittee  had  cut  open,  were  found  choked  with  either 
Tease  or  coffee  grounds  or  cobwebs.  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  an 
xamination  by  a  plumbing  inspector  showed  that  from  a 
otal  of  twenty-three  houses  twelve  houses  had  the  vent 
>ipes  from  kitchen  sink  traps  completely  stopped  up  by  con- 
fealed  grease  and  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  or  lint  from 
ntchen  towels.  Of  the  eleven  others,  only  one  house  had 
.  sink  vent-pipe  which  was  perfectly  clear  and  unobstructed, 
.nd  this  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  hot  water  and 
ye  was  used  once  a  month  in  the  pipes.  In  seven  out  of 
leven  houses  a  soft,  slimy  substance  was  found  adhering 
o  the  interior  of  the  vent  pipes  for  two  or  three  inches  above 


•••PlumblDK:  The  Modern,  tho  Old  aud  the  Advanced  Systems.*' 
<*cture  by  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard.  C.K..  of  .Sew  York,  reprinted  from  Bulle- 
i«  of  Vermont  State  Board  of  Health. 
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the  crown  of  the  trap,  and  in  the  other  three  the  vents  were 
pcii  lially  stopped  up.  The  vent  from  the  S  trap  under  the 
kitchen  sink  in  my  own  house  has  been  found  partially 
stopped  up  five  times  in  ten  years,  and  would  doubtless  have 
become  entirely  stopped  up  before  the  end  of  this  period  if  I 
did  not  have  same  cleaned  once  a  year. 

"In  northern  latitudes  where  soil  and  vent  pipes  above  the 
roof  may  become  closed  by   frost,  traps   will   readily  be    i 
syphoned  under  such  conditions. 

"Trap  vent  pipes  increase  the  liability  of  the  seal  of  S 
traps  being  destroyed  by  evaporation.  The  trap  vent  pipe,  if 
placed  much  below  the  trap  seal,  does  not  protect  the  pipe 
against  self  syphonage  or  loss  of  seal  by  momentum.  This 
is  a  point  to  which  very  little  attention  has  been  paid. 

"The  late  Colonel  Waring  stated  that,  'Continued  experi- 
ence and  observation  tend  more  and  more  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  back-venting  of  traps,  aside  from  its  great 
cost,  does  more  harm  than  good ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  trap 
is  more  likely  to  lose  its  seal  if  it  is  back-vented  than  if  it  i> 
not.' 

"An  English  expert  on  drainage  called  *a  diagram  of 
house  plumbing  protected  by  ventilation  pipes  as  prescribeii 
by  most  American  authorities  a  bewildering  nightmare  of 
complicated  in<^enuity,'  to  which  statement  many  of  you  will 
doubtless  heartily  assent. 

"The  fact  is,  S  traps  with  vents  are  perfectly  safe  only  if 
the  vent  pipes  are  of  sufficient  area,  if  they  are  not  of  too 
great  length,  if  there  are  no  sudden  bends  and  not  too  many 
of  them,  IF  they  are  free  and  unobstructed,  and  if  their 
fixture  is  used  every  day.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  inevi- 
table that,  as  ordinarily  arranged,  vent  pipes  are  useless 
complications. 

**I  wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to  make  a  more  elabo- 
rate comparison  between  the  two  methods  in  order  to  impress 
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upon  you  the  important  fact  that  the  improved  and  simpli- 
fied system  is  far  superior  to  the  one  commonly  required  by 
rules  and  regulations. 

"To  the  health  oflScers  of  these  towns  or  cities  which  are 
about  to  make  plumbing  regulations  I  suggest  that  the  better 
way  is  to  make  it  at  least  optional  with  the  architect  or 
owner  of  a  building  whether  he  will  choose  the  common  or 
regular  system  with  double  piping  and  incur  an  unnecessary 
expense,  or  use  the  advanced,  improved,  simplified  and  safer 
method. 

"I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  'one  pipe  sys- 
tem,' as  I  have  sometimes  called  it,  is  the  coming  system, 
and  that  within  the  next  few  years  even  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  our  larger  cities  will  be  amended  accordingly." 

Speaking  of  the  cost  of  venting  Mr.  Gerhard  says :  "Trap 
vent  pipes  increase  the  cost  of  plumbing  and  the  money  paid 
for  them  to  plumbers  is  spent  quite  uselessly.  A  calculation 
undertaken  by  a  careful  investigator  showed  that  the  amount 
of  piping  is  increased  by  thirty-three  per  cent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pipe  joints  by  sixty-six  per  cent." 

"Modern  Sanitation"*  has  the  following  in  the  number 
for  September,  1907: 

"The  pendulum  of  opinion,  like  the  pendulum  of  time, 
ever  swings  from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  and  what  is 
considered  good  practice  in  one  decade  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent research  proves  to  be  no  better  than  other  methods 
that  are  condemned. 

"It  is  only  within  the  past  four  years,  however,  that  the 
eflForts  of  the  advance  guard  of  sanitation  have  borne  fruit 
and  that  recognition  of  non-syphon  traps  has  been  accorded 
in  the  plumbing  codes  of  cities. 

''Cleveland  is  the  latest  city  to  be  added  to  the  list." 
Section  21  of  the  Cleveland  code  reads  as  follows:  "Anti- 


^Published  by  ihe  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
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syphon  traps  that  stand  the  test  prescribed  may  be  uxd 
without  back  venting  on  fixtures  requiring  two-ioclt  xnd 
smaller  traps,  provided  the  developed  length  honzonlal  or 
vertical  from  a  soil  or  waste  pipe  stack  or  bouse  drain  doei 
not  exceed  ten  feet." 

"A  condition."  continues  "Modern  Sanitation,"  "of  the 
foregoing  provision  tliai  recommends  itself  to  all  who 
inierested  in  sanitation  is  the  requirement  that  non-s>]>hon 
or  refill  traps  sviccessfully  withstand  a  prescribed  lesl  before 
being  put  on  the  approved  list.  By  having  a  standard  test 
for  traps,  and  a  code  that  permits  the  use  of  any  trap  passing 
that  test,  the  door  is  shut  against  favoritism  or  a  discrim- 
ination against  any  individual  or  firm  who  wish  to  have  their 
goods  used.  A  standard  test  for  non-syphon  traps  that  i» 
fair  to  manufacturer  and  at  the  same  time  safeguards  the 
public  should  be  adopted  by  every  city  in  the  Union  having 
plumbing  laws.  This  test  should  be  uniform  throughout  th« 
state  and  should  have  the  approval  of  the  American  Society 
of  Plumbing  Inspectors  and  Sanitary  Engineers,  or  some 
equally  representative  body  of  men.  who  in  all  faintest 
would  prescribe  the  tests  to  be  withstood.  Such  a  condition 
in  the  plumbing  trade  is  much  to  be  desired;  then  jf  a  Gnn 
or  individual  designs  a  new  type  of  non-syphon  or  refill 
trap,  they  can  submit  it  for  a  test  without  fear  of  favor  and 
have  it  adopted  or  rejected  on  its  merits  or  deme 

"Objection  to  the  use  of  non-syphon  and  refill  trap*  in 
many  quarters  arises  from  the  mistaken  opinion  that  the 
of  such  traps,  by  culling  down  the  amount  of  plumbing  work 
in  a  building,  interferes  with  the  profits  of  the  ptutnbing 
contractors.  Such  an  opinion  is  wholly  wrong.  In  fact  the 
converse  is  true.  More  profit  is  to  be  realized  from  the  sale 
of  goods  than  from  the  labor  of  installing  ihcni,  and  a  houic 
owner  who  can  install  two  bath  rooms  or  oi»e  batfa 

?  bed  room  lavatories  with  non-syphon  tf: 
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he  could  pay  for  one  bath  room  with  a  whole  lot  of  unneces- 
sary vent  piping  concealed  in  the  walls  and  partitions,  will 
install  the  former  every  time.  The  plumbing  contractor 
makes  his  percentage  of  profit  on  an  installment  of  equal 
amount  without  an  equal  amount  of  work,  consequently  his 
profit  is  greater,  for  if  he  turns  over  a  lo  per  cent  profit  in 
two  weeks,  his  net  profit,  time  considered,  is  greater  than 
if  the  same  work  took  four  weeks.  Furthermore,  with  a 
given  capital,  a  greater  volume  of  work  can  be  handled  each 
year,  thus  increasing  the  gross  profit  in  a  business. 

"As  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing,  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  plumber  who  gives  his  patron  two  bath  rooms 
with  non-syphon  traps  for  a  certain  price,  will  meet  with  far 
greater  success  in  his  business  than  his  rival  who  fits  up 
but  one  bath  room  with  vent  pipes  for  the  same  price.  It  is 
pleased  customers  that  advertise  your  business,  and  the  best 
way  to  please  a  customer  is  to  make  every  dollar  paid  show 
in  fixtures." 

"The  Inland  Architect  and  News  Record"  for  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  urged  the  following: — 

"Boards  of  health  or  plumbing  inspectors  should  equip 
themselves  with  apparatus  suitable  to  test  the  appli- 
ances they  allow  to  be  used,  that  the  public  may  be  re- 
lieved at  once  of  the  burden  of  back  venting  if  it  be 
found  that  it  is  continued  solely  for  the  benefit  of  dealers 
in  piping.  We  would  suggest  that  the  architects,  both 
personally  and  through  the  American  Institute  and  its 
various  chapters  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  are 
obliged  to  charge  their  clients  with  this  expense,  lend 
their  influence  to  urge  the  authorities  to  appoint  such 
expert  commissions  as  may  seem  to  them  to  be  best,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  investigations  we  have  advo- 
cated." 
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Fig,  549  shows  ihe  s 
ing     apparatus '  suggested 
"modern  sanitation"  for  gemral 
use. 

It  consists  of  a  6fty-gal]on  t; 
ten  feet  above  the  trap  connection, 
with  a  2-indi  down  pipe  and  a  q 
opening  valve  on  tlie  pipe  above  I 
V  branch  for  the  trap. 

The  method  of  testing  to  con- 
sist of  discharging  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  tank  by  opening  and 
closing  the  valve  every  five  seconds. 
No  movable  parts  to  be  alloweil  in 
the  trap  when  the  test  is  being  made 
A  short  lime  ago  a  prominent 
lawyer,  for  whom  1  was  building  a 
house  and  an  office  building,  said 
he  had  in  mind  to  test  the  ri^l  wf 
the  building  authorities  to  oblige 
him  under  the  law  to  install  t 
air  pipes  with  his  anti-syphon  traps, 
on  the  ground  that  the  fomi  of  such 
traps,  together  with  iheir  inlet  airf 
outlet  pipes,  provided  in  ihemselvM 

the  best  possible  and  only  permanently   reliable  back  air 

pipes,  because  their  efficiency  could  not  be  destmyed  h« 

clogging  or  evaporation.     Closure  by  clog^:! 

the  outflow  of  water  and  render  cleansing  ini' 

principle  of  construction  was  such  as  to  all.  ■. 

room  to  pass  through  their  own  seal--      '' 

and  then  to  pass  on  and  up  to  the  > 

and  soil  pipes,  thus  attaining  whai  ; 

the  only  permanently  efifcctivc  back  a 

claimed  that  Ihe  inspect' 
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one  of  two  methods  of  back  airing  which  had  proved  without 
question  to  be  both  unreUable  and  short  lived,  when  another 
method  was  contained  in  his  anti-syphon  traps  and  their 
waste  pipes  which  was  now  well  known  to  be  both  reliable 
and  permanent. 

In  conclusion  I  submit  herewith  a  plumbing  code  which 
I  believe  will  prove  beneficial  not  only  to  the  public,  whose 
welfare  should,  of  course,  be  peramount  since  the  law  is 
made  for  them :  but  also  to  the  architects,  engineers  and 
plumbers,  and  all  whose  business  it  is  to  serve  the  public 
in  this  domain. 


PLUMBING  REGULATIONS. 


The    plumbing    and 

le,  additions  and  al- 
the  direction  of  the 


^^bsction    1.     Plans    and    Speciflcations. 

^^^wnage  of  all  buildings,  public  and  prii 

^Terations   thereto,   shall   be  executed   unde 

Health  Officer,  in  accordance  with  plans  and  spccilicacions 
previously  approved  in  writing  by  the  local  or  Stale  Board 
of  Health;  and  suitable  drawings  and  descriptions  of  said 
plumbing  and  drainage  shall,  in  each  case,  be  submitted  and 
placed  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  local  or  State  Board 
of  Health  aforesaid.  No  part  of  the  work  shall  be  covered 
or  concealed  in  any  way  until  after  it  shall  have  been  examined 
by   and   tested   in   the   presence   of  the   Health   Officer. 

After  a   plan   has   been   approved,   no   alteration   of   the   same 
shall  be  allowed  except  on  the  written  application  of  the  owner. 
All    material   must   be    of  good    quality   and   free   from    de- 
fects;  (he  work   must   be  executed   in   a  thorough  and   work- 
manlike manner. 

Section  2.  Registration.  No  plumber  shall  engage  in  or 
work  at  the  business  of  plumbing  tinles  he  shall  have  first 
registered  his  name  and  place  of  business  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  no  person  shall  by  display  of  sign  or 
plumbing  material  advertise  as  a  plumber  unless  he  shall  have 
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been  registered  or  licensed  therefor.  Notice  of  any  change 
in  the  place  of  business  of  a  registered  or  licensed  master 
plumber  shall  be  immediately  given  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Section  3.  Notices.  Every  plumber,  before  doing  any  work 
in  a  building,  shall,  except  in  the  case  of  repair  of  leaks,  file 
at  the  office  of  said  Board  of  Health,  upon  blanks  for  that 
purpose,  an  application  for  a  permit. 

Section  4.  Connection  with  Sewer  or  Drain.  The  plumbing 
of  every  building  shall  be  separately  and  independently  con- 
nected outside  the  building  with  the  public  sewer,  if  such 
sewer  is  provided,  or  with  a  proper  and  sufficient  private  drain 
or  sewer  laid  outside  of  the  building,  and  if  a  sewer  is  not 
accessible,  with  a  proper  irrigation  or  purification  system  or 
cesspool.  Several  buildings  may  have  a  common  sewer  con- 
nection. 

Section  5.  Traps.  The  waste  pipe  of  every  plumbing  fixture 
shall  be  connected  with  a  water  seal  trap  having  an  air- 
tight and  water-tight  clean-out  of  sufficient  size  to  give  con- 
venient access  for  cleaning  all  parts  of  the  trap. 

Section  6.  Trap  Protection.  Traps  shall  be  protected  from 
loss  of  seal  through  syphonagc,  evaporation  and  clogging 
Either  non-syphoning  traps,  mechanical  air  vents  or  back  air 
pipes  may  be  used  for  such  protection  provided  they  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  a  standard  test  for  syphonage,  evapora- 
tion and  clogging  applied  to  them  in  accordance  with  Sections 
7.  8,  9  and  10. 

(Alternative.  A  much  better  and  simpler  provision  would  be 
as  follows: 

Section  5.  Traps.  The  waste  pipe  of  every  plumbing  fixture 
shall  be  connected  with  a  non-syphoning  water  seal  trap  having  an 
airtight  and  watertight  clean-out  of  sufficient  size  to  give  conve- 
nient access  for  cleaning  all  parts  of  the  trap.  Back  air  pipes  for 
special  trap  venting  shall  not  be  used. 

In  this  case  Sections  6  and  11  will  he  omitted.  But  for  places 
where  the  public  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this 

change,   but   prefer   to   leave   back   venting  still   optional,   the  first 

form  and  Sections  6  and  11  are  given  as  a  temporary  compromise.) 

Section  7.    Testing  Apparatus.    The  test  for  efficiency  in  fe* 

sisting  syphoning  action  shall  be  applied  by  a  standard 

apparatus    constructed    as    follows:      The    appA*** 

either   hydraulic   or   pneumatic.     When  tb^ 
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tus  is  used  it  shall  be  constructed  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  When 
the  pneumatic  is  preferred  it  shall  be  constructed  as  shown  in 
Figure  2.  Both  are  recommended  as  useful  in  checking  one 
another.  Or  any  modifioations  of  these  devices  conforming  to 
their  principles  or  capable  of  measuring  the  siphoning  and  other 
actions  occurring  in  plumbing  work  for  which  they  are  constructed, 
may  be  used. 

Section  8.  Hydraulic  Apparatus.  In  the  hydraulic  apparatus 
a  water  supply  connection  at  S  is  required  with  ball  cock  and 
float  and  a  large  water  tank  of  X*  gallons  capacity;  a  two- 
inch  vertical  main  pipe  P  from  the  tank  having  a  trapped 
waste  receptacle  W  at  its  lower  end;  a  two-inch  branch  pipe 
B  for  connecting  up  the  trap  to  be  tested;  a  vacuum  gauge 
G  on  the  branch;  a  quick  opening  valve  V  on  the  main  pipe 
above  the  branch,  a  second  valve  V  on  the  branch  B,  and 
another  valve  V  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  below  the 
branch.  Also  a  back  air  connection  A  for  coupling  on  the 
back-air  pipes  Figure  3. 

The  test  on  this  apparatus  shall  consist  in  connecting  the 
outlet  arm  of  the  trap,  filled  with  water,  to  the  branch  pipe 
B  by  means  of  a  coupling  nut  or  other  air-tight  connecting 
device  and  discharging  the  contents  of  the  tank  through  the 
main  pipe  by  successively  opening  and  closing  the  upper  valve 
V  ten  times,  leaving  the  valve  open  for  five  seconds  each 
time,  the  lower  valve  V"  remaining  open  during  the  test.  The 
size  of  the  tank  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  water  sup- 
ply pipe  and  water  pressure  available.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  supply  water  for  the  ten  successive  discharges  after 
one  filling,  the  water  entering  the  tank  from  the  supply  pipe 
continuously  during  the  test. 

The  energy  of  the  syphoning  action  produced  by  each  of 
these  ten  discharges  is  ascertained  from  the  pressure  gauge 
G  before  the  trap  tests  are  made  by  closing  the  valve  V  and 
reading  the  gauge  during  the  discharges.  The  purpose  of  the 
valve  V"  is  to  close  the  pipe  when  making  the  evaporation 
tests. 

Section  9.  Non-Syphoning  Traps. '  Non-syphoning  traps 
shall  be  considered  effective  and  acceptable  when  they  are  found 


*Size  prescribed  below. 
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capable  of  maintaining  a  seal  of  not  less  than  one  Xth 
an  inch  after  the  ten  successive  applications  without  refill 
of  the  syphoning  strains  above  described.  The  severity 
the  strains  will  be  partly  dependent  upon  the  length  of 
main  two-inch  pipe  from  tank  to  waste  receptacle.  Bat 
should  be  equal  to  the  strains  required  to  lower  the  set! 
a  four-inch  round  or  pot  trap  having  one  and  nnc  hllf  li 
inlet  and  outlet  arms  from  four  inches  in  depth  to 
of  an  inch  in  the  ten  discharges. 

Section  10.    The  Pneumatic  Apparatu  shall 
as  shown  in  Figure  2,  and  shall  consist  of  a 
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pipe  P  len  feet  long  hermetically  closed  at  the  top  ami  ha-v- 
Ir.g  a  small  wiier  outlet  cock  C  at  the  bottom.  An  air  ax- 
baust  iiunv{i  E  and  a  vacuum  gauge  G  shall  be  connected  witli 
tliis  pipe  at  a  couvenient  height  from  the  ground  as  ebown. 
A  two-Inch  irap  testing  branch  B  provided  with  a  quick  open- 
ing vai-ve  V  shall  be  connected  with  the  main  pipe  Just  bel'ow 
the  pump  connection.  Also  a  back  air  cooneetion  A  (or  coup- 
ling on  (he  back  air  pipes  Figure  3. 

The  trap  lo  be  tested  1b  secured  to  the  branch  pJpe  In  the 
same  manner  as  in  tlie  hydraulic  apparatus.  The  Btrain  to 
be  applied  ib  obtained  by  closing  the  valve  V  and  pimiplug  the 
air  out  of  the  pipe  until  the  vacuum  gauge  Indicates  five  Inches 
of  vacuum.  This  strain  Is  now  applied  to  the  trap  by  open- 
ing the  valve  V  which  forces  the  air  through  the  trap  seat 
and  breaks  the  vacuum  tn  the  main  pipe.  A  repetition  of 
this  action  ten  times  without  refilling  the  trap  consiltutOB  the 
standard  test  required.  Any  Irap  maintainine  a  water  aeal 
one  Xth  or  an  Inch  deep  after  tjjls  test  shall  be  accepted  iis 
an  effective  non -syphoning  trap.* 

Section   11.     Back  Air  Pipes  will  be  al- 
lowed    as     protection     for     traps     against 
3  when  they  stand  the  same  test 
with  the   trap  which  is  applied 
1   Binndard    to   noo-Byphoning   traps.      For 
test  purposes  veot  pines  made  of  thin  tubing 
'onnected  U!>as  shown  In  Figure  3  shall 
mployed.     A   sufficlenl  number  of  pipe 
lengths  and  bendit  shall  be  used  in  the  test 
to  produce  an  amount   of  air  friction  cor- 
respunding   with    that   of   the   vent    pipe  to 
be  used  In  the  actual  building,  and  for  pur- 
I  ■,  poacB  of  Easy  Calculation  the  furface  fric- 
tion of  a  one  and  one-!ialf  inch  pipe  shall 


TO  c 


Fig.  3. 


1  &  2 


mlts  or  further  comparative  teats  In  the 

.     ..    .  .     _ Iiids  of  traps,  or  systems  of  trapplnif, 

by  permlillns  the  ippllcaltcn  of  hiRher  d»greBs  of  vacuum,  and  It 
also  provider  an  accurate  mi'ans  nf  tent'ns  the  compBraliVR  etflclency 
o(  non-syphcninK  imps  with  ayihon  traps  protected  hv  mBi-hanlcal 
vents  or  by  back  air  pipes  either  new  or  partially  clogged  wilh  seal- 
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be  laken  as  x  times*  that  o(  a  two-inch  pipe,  and  y  times 
of  a  three-inch  pipe,  and  /  limes  Ihat  of  a  four-inch  pipe,  and 
w  times  that  of  a  five-inch  pipe,  and  in  the  same  propoftion  (or 
larger  pipes.  Hence  where  a  certain  length  of  one  and  one 
Inch  pipe  is  found  to  reach  the  limit  which  will  prottcl  the 
trap  In  the  standard  test,  x,  y,  z,  or  w  tinries.  this  length  will 
form  the  limit  when  the  vent  pipes  nre  increased  in  atea  a< 
cordingly.  The  friction  of  a  quarter  bend  shall  be  taker  t 
equivalent  lo  x*  feet  of  pipe  of  the  same  bore  as  that  a!  die 
bend. 

In  tall  buildings  the  size  of  the  back  vent  pipe  shall  be  in- 
creased for  each  stony  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  fric- 
tion  tests  for  each  such   additional  length. 

The  back  air  pipe  used  in  the  lest  shall  be  applied  il 
opening  A  on  the  branch  pipe  B.  Different  lengths  are 
tained  by  opening  or  shutting  the  gates  G',  G'.  G'.  G'.  etc. 

Back  air  pipes  shall  be  nowhere  less  than  one  and  ose-hiU 
inches  in  diameter  and  nowhere  less  than  the  diameter  of  th( 
trap  they  serve. 

Back  air  pipes  shall  not  be  accepted  as  protection  again^ 
syphonage   (or   kitchen   or   pantry   sink   traps   nor   for  any 
regularly  used   for   discharging  greasy  waste. 

All  back  air  pipes  shall  be  provided  with  clean-out  s 
caps  at  every  90  degree  bend  on  vertical  runs  for  the  peri- 
odical removal  of  rust  flakes  or  other  deposits,  and  lb«« 
caps  shall  be  opened  and  the  deposits  removed  as  often  U 
they  accumulate  in  guantity  sufficient  to  reduce  the  bore  al 
the  pipe  by  one-third  of  its  area,  whereby  its  efTeclivenc- 
protecting  the  trap  from  syphonage  may  be  destroyed. 

Suitable  provision  shall  be  made  to  prevent  the  upper  end 
of  the  back  air  pipe  from  being  obstructed  by  (ro&t  or  snow  i> 


cold   t 


lather 


I 


The  Joints  of  all  back  air  pipes  shall  be  tested  for  ltghlnel> 
as  provided  for   in   Sections  34  to  40, 

Section  12.  Mechanical  Vents.  Where  mechanical  vent>  tn 
accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  section,  soilabl* 
provision  shall  be  made  lo  ensure  their  mechanical  p*n> 
against   being  rendered   inoperative   by   rust.   <iedinieni  or  Olbt* 

calculated  and  subitituted  for  the 
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Section    13.    Protection    of    Water    Closet    Trap    Seals. 

shallow  seal  non<syphuniiig  or  refilliiig  Itap  :ihall  be  accepted 
as  a  suitable  back  air  vent  for  a  water  closet  syphon  trap 
provided  the  trap  shall  have  proved  acceptable  under  the 
Standard  lest,  and  provided  it  shall  be  placed  near  enough  10 
the  water  closet  trap  to  be  effective,  and  provided  the  depth 
(if  seal  of  such  non-syphoning  trap  shall  not  exceed  one  quarter 
il  of  the  water  closet  trap,  so  that  the  water 
syphoning  or  refilling  trap  shall  yield  to  the 
brink  the  vacuum  before  the 


the   depth   of 
teal   of   the   t 

syphoning  strain  and  admit 
deep  seal  of  the  water  closet  trap 
Section    14.     Evaporation.     The 


affected. 
;st  for 


:  to  evap- 
oration shall  consist  in  connecting  up  the  trap  with  the  test- 
ing apparatus  and  closing  the  valve  V"  and  allowing  the  trap 
to  stand  for  thirty  days  without  relilling.  The  trap  shall  be 
accepted  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  when  it  shall  be  found 
10  hare  tost  less  than  one-xlh  of  an  inch  of  its  seal  through 
cvaporalion   in   this   time. 

When  [he  trap  i^  a  syphon  Irap  or  intended  to  be  proteeteit 
by  a  back  air  pipe,  the  test  apparatus  of  back  air  pipes  (I-igure 
3)  shall  be  applied  and  a  current  of  air  shall  be  induced 
through   the  back  air  pipes  by  means   of  a  suction  pump  1 


speed  of  one  foot 
If  less  than  o 
seal  is  removed  by  evaporatio 
the  trap  and  its  back  air  pipe 
Section  IS.  Back  Pressure. 
all  soil  pipes  shall  be  conne 
.tnd  all  horizontal  runs  by  long  bcndi 
trap  of  any  kind  shall  be  pel 


measured     by    an 
nch    of    the    trap 


second  as 
-xth  of  an  i 
in  thirty  days  iii 
all  be  accepted  in  this  respect. 
For  preventing  back  pressure 
;d  with  the  horizontal  drain? 
ind  no  running  or  other 
the  horizontal  drains  or 


c  drain  and  the  public  e 
Section  16.     Clogeing.     To   prevent  clogging  the   discharge 
iif  all  fixturt-s  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the 
pipes  being   filled  "full  bore"  after  use  and  no  trap   shall   be   1 
accepted   which  shall  contain  at  any  part  a  cesspool  chamber  J 
having  3  sectional  area   measured  at  riKhl  angles  with  the 
oi  the  water  current  through  the  trap  of  mor«,!|un  twice  the  J 

(ctional  area  of  the  inlet  armj'    "  —-—  . 

fAe  for  grtaw  or  o 
pcction  17.    A  Single  1 
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tures  may  be  connected  with  one   Irap,  provided   the  irap  is 
not  over   five   feet   from   the   outlet   from   any   fixture. 

Section  i8.  Earthenware  Traps  sliall  have  licavy  metal 
plates  secured  lo  ihf  imp  flange,  ami  the  joint  shall  be 
gas    liRlii. 

Section  19.  Supports.  Soil  pipes'  or  Iron  waste  pipes  sfaill 
be  supported  by  clamps  to  the  wood  work,  iron  drive  book) 
to  brick  walls,  or  bolted  clamps  to  iron  girders. 

Section  20.  Chemical  Laboratories.  The  installation  of  6k- 
tures  and  waste  pipi:s  in  chemical  laboratories  shall  be  con- 
structed in  acccrdance  with  plans  approved  by  the  Board  ol 
Health. 

Section  21.  Stable  Fixtures.  The  drainage  of  stable  fJxtuKi 
shall  be  constructed  according  to  plans  approved  by  the  Boui 
of  Health. 

Section  22.  Refrigerator  Wastes  and  Drip  Pipes.  All  drip 
or  overflow  pipes  shall  be  extended  to  some  place  in  Op*a 
sight,  and  shall  not  be  connected  directly  with  ihe  drain  pipf, 
unless  protected  by  an  unvcnted  antisiphon  trap.  No  vinlt 
pipe  from  a  refrigerator  or  other  receptacle  in  which  provi- 
sions arc  stored  shall  be  directly  connected  with  a  drain  of 
other  waste  pipe,  unless  protected  by  an  unvcnlcd  aniisiphDn 

Section  23.  Pipes  and  Fittings.  The  diameters  of  soil  and 
waste  pipes  shall  not  be  less  then  those  given  in  the  fulloo- 
ing  table: 

Soil    pipes    , * 

Main  wa 
Branch  \ 


Bra 


te  pipes  for  kitchen  sinks  on  fivto  or  more  fl 

asle  pipes  for  laundry  tubs , ,, 

'asle   for  kitchen  sinks , 


e  for  u 


lals. 


w 

IK 


No  branch  waste  for  other  fixtures  shall  be  less  than. 
Except  that  a  three-inch  soil  pipe,  with  the  approval  at  tfi* 
commissioner  may  be  used  for  one  waler-closet  where  it  t» 
not  practicable  to  use  four-inch  pipe. 

When  brass  ferrules  are  used  they  shall  be  best  quality, 
shaped,  extra  heavy  cast  brass,  not  less  than  four  inches 
and  not  less  than  the  following  weights: 
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Diameters.  Weights. 

2y2  inches I  pound      0  ounces. 

ZYi  inches 1  pound     12  ounces. 

4J^  inches 2  pounds    8  ounces. 

One  and  one-half  inch  ferrules  shall  not  be  used. 

Soldering  nipples  shall  be  of  heavy  cast  brass  or  of  brass 
pipe,  iron-pipe  size.  If  cast,  they  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
following  weights: 

Diameters.  Weights. 

V/z  inches 0  pounds    8  ounces. 

2  inches 0  pounds  14  ounces. 

2^  inches 1  pound      6  ounces. 

3  inches 2  pounds    0  ounces. 

4  inches 3  pounds    8  ounces. 

Section  24.  Lead  Pipes.  All  lead  waste  pipes  shall  be  of 
best  quality,  known  in  commerce  as  "D,"  and  of  not  less  than 
the  following  weights  per  linear  foot: 

Diameters.  Linear  Foot. 

per 
Linear  Foot. 

1^  inches  (for  flush  pipes  only) 2y2  pounds. 

lYz  inches     3      pounds. 

2  inches     4      pounds. 

3  inches     6      pounds. 

4  and  4}4  inches 8      pounds 

Section  2S.  Brass  Pipes.  Brass  pipes  for  soil,  waste,  vent 
and  back  air  pipes  shall  be  thoroughly  annealed,  seamless,  drawn 
brass  tubing  of  not  less  than  number  X  Stubbs  gauge. 

Threaded  connections  on  brass  pipe  shall  be  of  the  same 
size  as  pipe  threads  for  same  size  of  pipe  and  be  tapered. 

Section  26.  Cast-iron  Pipe.  Cast-iron  pipe  shall  be  uncoated. 
sound,  cylindrical  and  smooth,  free  from  cracks  and  other  de- 
fects, of  uniform  thickness  and  of  the  weights  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  If  burled  under  ground  they  shall  be  coated  with 
aspbaltum  or  red  lead. 
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Pipe,  including  the  hub,  *hftn  weigh  no 

less  than  tlie  roUovi]^ 

averugp   weights   in  pountl^  per  Bve   foot 

engths-' 

II  Hand  Caulked 

If  il«chine            »      1 

Le»d  UuU  and 

Uade  Rigid       Flexible  ! 

Spigot  Joints 

Jointa            Jmnti 

are  V^d 

an  Used         are  l'>d' 

2   inches    27^ 

20                 im 

3  inches     47Vi 

30                 2214 

*   inches            65 

45                 3;iH      ' 

5   inches S3 

BO                   43          < 

6   incheii      . .  100 

75                 M 

7   inches    13S 

100                7S         1 

B   inches    .170 

185                 SS         1 

10   inches                     285 

175               113 

12    inches    270 

I6S 

Section  27.     Wrought- Iron  and  Steel 

Pipes  shall  be  not  ku, 

than  the  average  thickness  and  weight 

et  forth  in  the  follow- 

ing  table: 

1 

Weight) 

Diameters                          Thickness 

per  Lineal  Foot 

114  Inches                           .U  inches 

3.68  ptnuuU 

a      Jnclies                           ,15   inches 

3.61  |K,ui.d> 

2Mi  inches                           .30  inches 

S.74  pound* 

3      inches                           .31   inches 

7.54  pound) 

3Vi  inches                           .2B   inches 

9.00  pounda 

4      inches                        .33  inches 

10.66  poiuutt 

4^  inches                           .34   inches 

13.34  pound! 

5      inches                           .25   inches 

14.60  pounib 

e      inches                           .28   inches 

18.76  pauiid. 

T      inches                           .30   inches 

23.3T  poundi 

S      inches                        .33  inches 

28.18  poUDd) 

9      inches                           ,34   inches 

33.70  poundt 

10      inches                           .3li   inches 

40.06  pound* 

11      inches                           .37   inches 

4.^.02  pound* 

12      inches                        .37  inches 

48.98  pMUd* 

^^    'Sec  Note  on  Page  694. 

^^ 

^^^^H 

a 
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Threaded  part  of  the  pipe  if  less  than  one  and  one-half  inches 
>ng,  shall  be  of  the  thickness  and  weight  known  as  "extra 
eavy"  or  "extra  strong." 

All  wrought-iron  pipe  shall  be  equal  in  qixality  to  "Standard/' 
id  must  be  properly  tested  by  the  manufacturer. 

Fittings  on  wrought-iron  vent  pipes  may  be  the  ordinary  cast 
r  heavy  malleable  steam  or  water  fittings.  Fittings  for 
Plumber's  tubing"  shall  be  heavy  weight,  with  sharp  threads. 

Fittings  for  waste  or  soil  or  refrigerator  waste  pipes  of 
rought-iron  or  brass  pipe  shall  be  smooth  and  sound  cast- 
on  or  brass,  recessed  and  threaded  drainage  fittings,  with 
rnooth  interior  waterway  and  threads  tapped,  so  as  to  give  a 
niform  grade  to  branches  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an 
ich  per  foot.  All  fittings 'except  cast-iron  or  brass  fittings  for 
rought-iron  pipes  shall  be  galvanized. 

All  joints  for  wrought-iron  or  brass  pipe  shall  be  screwed 
)ints  made  up  with  red  lead,  and  the  burr  formed  in  cutting 
lall  be  carefully  reamed  out. 

Section  28.  Fixture.  Waste  Outlets  to  be  large  enough  to 
11  their  pipes  '*Full  Bore."  All  fixtures  other  than  water-closets 
lail  be  provided  with  strong  metallic  strainers  placed  over  the 
utlets.  The  openings  of  all  such  strainers  shall  be  equal  to 
le  area  of  the  waste  pipe,  so  that  these  pipes  may  be  dis- 
harged  "full  bore."  Every  kitchen  and  pantry  sink  shall  be 
onstructed  on  the  principle  of  a  flush  tank,  and  shall  be  pro- 
ided  with  a  flush  pot  of  not  less  than  20  gallons  capacity, 
onstructed  to  discharge  itself  automatically  as  soon  as  filled. 

Section  29.  Drain  Pipes,  Etc.  Drain  and  connecting  ventilat- 
ig  pipes  shall  be  of  sufficient  size,  and  made  of  extra  heavy 
ast-iron  pipe  if  under  ground,  and  if  above  ground  made  of  ex- 
ra  heavy-cast-iron,  wrought-iron  of  standard  weight.  Cast- 
on  drains  shall  extend  not  less  than  ten  feet  from  the  inside 
ice  of  wall,  beyond  and  away  from  the  building. 

Drain  pipes  shall  be  properly  secured  by  irons  to  walls,  sus- 
ended  from  floor  timbers  by  strong  iron  hangers,  or  sup- 
orted  on  brick  piers.     Proper  manholes  shall  be  supplied  to 
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reach  clean-outs  and  traps.  Every  drain  pipe  shall  have  i 
proper  fall  and  shall  be  extended  from  a  point  ten  feet  out- 
side the  inside  face  of  the  wall,  unobstructed,  to  and  through  . 
roof,  and  may  also  serve  as  rain  water  conductor  where  the  I 
combined  system  is  used.  The  drain  pipe  shall  be  supplied  with  a  < 
Y  branch  with  a  brass  clean-out  or  iron  stopper  as  directed  oo  * 
the  direct  run,  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  drain  leaves  the  I 
building.  Changes  in  direction  shall  be  made  with  curved  * 
pipes,  and  all  connections  with  horizontal  or  vertical  pipes  shall  j 
be  made  with  Y  branches  unless  otherwise  approved  by  the 
commissioner.  All  drain  pipes  shall  be  exposed  to  sight  where 
practicable  within  the  building,  and  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
pressure  where  they  pass  through  the  wall. 

Section  30.  Tight  Joints.  All  joints  shall  be  made  air  and  ^ 
water  tight  and  shall  stand  the  tests  for  tightness  specified  in  ^ 
this  act.  I 

Section  32.  Special  Traps,  etc.  Every  building  from  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  sewers,  grease  may  be  ; 
discharged  in  such  quantity  as  to  clog  or  injure  the  sewer  shall 
have  a  special  grease  trap  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of 
sewers.  Every  building  in  which  gasoline,  naphtha  or  other  in 
Hammable  compounds  are  used  for  business  purposes  shall  ho 
provided  with  a  special  trap,  satisfactory  to  the  superintendeni 
of  sewers,  so  designed  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such 
material  into  the  sewer  and  ventilated  with  a  separate  pipt* 
rising  to  a  point  four  feet  above  the  roof. 

The   waste  pipe  from  the   sink   of  every  hotel,  eating  house, 
restaurant  or  other  public  cooking  establishment,  shall  be  con 
nected   to  a  grease   trap   of  sufficient   size,   easily   accessible   to 
open  and  clean,  placed  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  fixture  that 
it  serves. 

Section  33.  Arrangement  of  Piping.  All  piping  shall  be  as 
straight  and  direct  as  possible,  and  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
readily  inspected,  cleaned  and  repaired.  If  any  part  of  a  hoii<c 
drainage  or  plumbing  system  is  so  located  or  so  constructed! 
that  obstructions  therein  cannot  be  removed  without  breakiiiij 
pipes,  such  part  shall  be  provided  with  proper  accessible  clean- 
outs.     \o  trap  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  be  inaccessible. 
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Section  34.  Inspection  and  Tests.  All  new  piping  shall  be 
given  two  tests  by  the  plumber  in  charge;  first  the  roughing 
In  with  five  pound  air  test,  second  and  final  with  peppermint 
or  smoke  and  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  or  authorized 
deputy.  The  materia]  and  labor  for  the  tests  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  plumber. 

No  drainage  or  plumbing  system,  or  part  thereof,  shall  be 
covered  until  it  has  been  inspected  as  herein  prescribed. 

When  a  plumbing  or  drainage  system  is  completed  and  the 
water  turned  on  and  the  traps  filled,  it  shall  be  inspected  and 
given  the  final  test.  When  the  location  or  style  of  any  fixture 
is  changed  it  shall  be  inspected. 

Section  37.  Peppermint  Test  Where  the  peppermint  test  is 
used  for  the  final  test,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  peppermint  must  be 
provided  for  each  stack  up  to  five  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  and  for  each  additional  five  stories  or  fraction  thereof 
one  additional  ounce  must  be  provided  for  each  stack. 

Section  38.  Smoke  Test.  The  drainage  system  of  all  new 
buildings  shall  be  given  their  final  test  with  smoke  by  a  proper 
smoke  machine.  After  the  whole  system  is  completely  filled 
with  dense  pungent  smoke,  an  air  pressure  equivalent  to  one 
inch  water  column  shall  be  applied  and  left  standing  at  least 
ten  minutes.  If  there  is  no  leakage  or  forcing  of  trap  seals, 
the  system  shall  be  deemed  air  or  gas  tight. 

Section  39.  Notification  of  Inspector.  The  plumber  shall 
notify  the  Inspector  in  writing  when  the  work  is  ready  for  in- 
spection. The  applicartion  for  the  final  inspection  shall  be  made 
^within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Section  40.  Defective  Work.  If  tests  show  defects  the  de- 
fective work  or  material  shall  be  replaced  and  the  test  again 
applied. 
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NOTE.  1 

One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  the  present  complicated  ] 
plumbing  system  is  in  the  extra  thickness  of  cast  iron 
piping  necessitated  by  the  fracturing  strain  on  the  hubs 
caused  by  the  process  of  hand  caulking  with  lead  of 
the  bell  and  spigot  joint,  called  for  in  most  plumbing 
laws,  as  well  as  by  the  rigidity  of  the  joints  themselves. 

A    scientific    flexible    joint    would    enable    pipes    of 

'^standard''   thickness    to    be    used    where    now    "extra 

heavy"    are    required    to    stand    these    strains    on    the  i 

joints.     This  about  doubles  the  weight  and  cost  of  the 
cast  iron  piping. 

"Standard"  pipe  is  amply  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strains  of  shrinkage  and  settlement  of  the  building  ma- 
terials even  in  new  work  provided  flexible  joints  arc 
used  to  take  up  these  strains,  as  already  described  in 
our  chapter  treating  of  flexible  joints,  and  it  is  amply 
thick  enough,  so  far  as  rusting  is  concerned,  to  outlast 
the  life  of  any  building  in  which  it  is  used.  Therefore 
the  public  are  sustaining  a  very  heavy  and  unnecessan' 
burden  on  account  of  the  failure  of  plumbing  legislation 
to  recognize  these  modern  improvements  in  jointing.        j 

The  brass  piping  now  required  is  also  far  heavier 
than  is  necessary.  Flexibility  in  the  brass  pipinj^  is  * 
obtained  by  arranging  the  piping  in  the  manner  prac- 
ticed by  steam  fitters,  angles  and  elbows  taking  up  the 
play  in  places  where  the  elasticity  of  the  pipe  itself  is 
considered  insufficient. 
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Taken  in  connection  with  the  other  items  of  saving 
we  have  referred  to  in  this  treatise,  including  the  omis- 
sion of  the  main  house  trap  and  of  the  back  venting  of 
traps,  etc.,  our  simple  system  of  plumbing  costs  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  complicated  system  in  vogue 
and  provides  far  greater  convenience  and  security. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 
Recapitulation. 

The  following  review  of  this  course 
of  lectures  was  published  in  (he  Boston 
Transcript  of  March  24,  1900: 

A  PLEA  FOR  SAFER  PLUMBING. 

Revisio-n"  of  the   Present  Laws  is 
Demanded. 


Millions  of  Dollars  Spfnt  oit  ll'orsc  Than  Useless  Plumbiiti 
Under   the   Present    Btirdfiisomc    Building   La-us—A 
Simple  System  Better  for  Health  as  Well  as  Economy- 
What  Modern  Science  Has  Demonstrated. 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  "Plunibing  and  Household 
Sanitation,"  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred  laniem  slides, 
has  just  been  completed  at  the  North  End  Union  by  J.  Ptck- 
ering  Putnam,  architect.  The  course  has  developed  maitcr 
of  exceptional  interest  to  the  general  public,  as  calling  at- 
tention lo  certain  grave  defects  in  our  present  plunilwiig 
laws,  and  suggesting  methods  of  removing  these  dcfwn 
founded  on  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lami 
of  sanitation  and  sewage  disposal  by  eminent  specialisij  in 
these  matters.  This  course  will  be  published  in  full  Hr 
"Domestic  Enfnneering"  of  Chicago.  It  has  been  condentrf 
into  a  single  jiaper  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Afch* 
tects.  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  present  state  of  legislation  and  practice  in  houK 
plumbing  and  sewage  disposal  is  in  many  respects  fiultyi 
involving  serious  danger  and  great  unnecessary  expense. 
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ere  Fig,  i  is  an  illustration  of  the  waste  piping  of  a 
:  containing  three  tenements,  and  showing  the  com- 
ion  to  which  our  present  plumbing  laws  are  leading 
The  drawing  is  a  reproduction  of  a  plate  published  by 


FiK.   1   <t48).    CorapUcutlon  with  Inaecurltr. 


resentative  plumber  as  a  model  for  the  guidance  of  the 
and  a  proper  interpretation  of  laws  now  in  force  in 
large  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  except 
I  have  added  the  exterior  sewer  vent  pipe  and  the 


plication  resulting  therefrom. 
,  the  laws  in  a  few  cities  at 
to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  second  . 
scientific  system,  which  has  been  recommi 
the  highest  engineering  authority,  and  in 
great  difference  in  cost  between  these  ti 
evident  at  unce  to  anyone  that  very  strong 
be  produced  by  those  favorhig  the  more 
rangements  before  legislators  are  justified 
public  to  adopt  them  Instead  of  the  simple 
not  be  sufficient  for  them -to  prove  that  1 
simply  just  as  good  as  the  simpler  one,  for 
evidently  prefer  the  latter  as  being  less  ( 
to  keep  in  order,  Tiiey  must  prove  two  thi 
ly.  first,  that  the  simpler  system  does  m 
safety;  and,  second,  that  the  complex  sysW 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  proved 
on  the  contrary,  the   reverse   has   been   p 
strated,  both  by  experience  and  by  the  revell 
science. 

"It  has  Ijceii  shown  that  ihe  complicalioi 
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lurnii^hing  complete  prolection.  Now, "there  are  a  few  very 
simple  considerations  which  can  be  pointed  out  very  briefly, 
and  be  easily  understood  by  anyone,  and  which  alone  in 
reality  prove  this  to  be  true. 

"The  latest  plumbing  laws  of  Boston,  those  of  iSgS,' con- 
tain thirteen  sections  governing  the  actual  plumbing  work; 
ihe  rest  relate  to  plumbers  and  inspectors.  Of  these  tliir- 
leen  sections  I  find  eight  are,  in  the  hght  of  the  most  recent 
conclusions  of  reliable  investigators  both  here  and  abroad, 
either  inadequate  or  altogether  faulty,  and  I  believe  that 
unless  these  sections  are  very  soon  amended  the  public  will 
find  they  have  been  grossly  misled,  and  will  demand  reasons 
for  it  better  than  can  be  given. 

"Of  these  eight  sections,  the  two  most  objectionable  are 
128  and  125,  the  former  calling  for  the  back  venting  of 
every  fixture  trap,  and  this  involves  the  use  of  most  of  the 
complication  shown  in  the  first  picture.  These  pipes  first 
came  into  use  not  many  years  ago.  When  sanitary  water- 
closets  began  to  supplant  the  old-fashioned  pan  closet.  The 
new  closets  gave  a  better  and  stronger  flush  and  were  found 
to  disturb  the  seals  of  fixture  traps  below  them.  A  partial 
vacuum  was  produced  in  the  soil  pipe  by  the  heavy  plug 
of  water  falling  from  the  closet,  and  this  was  observed 
sometimes  to  destroy  the  seal  of  ordinary  small  S  traps. 
Certain  experimenters  at  that  time  found  that  the  seals  of 
these  traps  could  be  protected  by  ventilating  them  at  the 
crown,  and  they  immediately  published  their  discovery,  and 
Ihe  plumbers  immediately  took  the  matter  up  and  pushed 
it  so  vigorously  that  it  very  soon  became  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  and  burdensome  building  laws  ever 
inflicted  upon  the  people.  In  the  few  years  since  this  trap- 
venting  custom  took  root  the  much-abused  public  has  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  worse  than  useless  piping. 

"A  very  short  time  after  the  first  experimenters  had  rec- 


here  it  passed  up  through  the  root  ot  thi 
tl  closed  up  by  snow  and  frost,  in  both 
tjecame  worse  than  useless  as  affording 
curtty  and  standing  In  the  way  of  the  ad< 
non-siphoning  traps,  like  the  common  pa 
which  at  about  that  time  were  discoverei 
resisting  siphoning  action  entirely  ami.  if  1 
permanently,  without  any  vent  pipe  at  a] 
"More  important  than  all,  these  later  h 
that  the  vent  pipe,  by  bringing  a  const] 
directly  over  the  water  seal  of  the  trap  6 
tached,  licked  up  this  seal  with  a  rapidtt 
tional  to  its  efficiency  as  a  ventilating  age 
did  it  in  this  way  destroy  the  very  seal  I 
protect  that  Ijoards  of  health  were  oblig 
introduction  of  the  trap-veul  law  to  isst 
house  owners,  warning  them  of  this  great 
ing  them  to  have  some  reliable  plumber  r< 
two  weeks  or  oftcner  all  through  the  suit 
alt  other  times  when  their  houses  were 
ubsence  of  the  owners. 
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;  to  dangerous  and  frequent  so-cailed  "bj-passes,"  which 
e  blunders  in  connecting  up  the  vent  pipes  in  such  a  man- 
r  as  to  open  direct  communication  between  the  drains  and 
i  house. 

e  and  otiier  grave  objections  to  back-venting  led  the 

r  experimenters  to  try  very  hard  to  have  the  trap-vent 

hfs  repealed.    But  it  was  too  late,  the  people  interested  did 

t  rush  in  so  zealously  as  they  did  before,  and  Error  ran 

fcce  round  the  world  while  Truth  was  barely  able  to  cross 

:  threshold. 

rAt  last,  however,  the  defenders  of  trap-venting,  com- 

fetely  driven  to  the  wall,  were  obliged  to  admit  that  the 

mt  pipe  did  sometimes  clog  up  and  did  set  an  air  current 

I  motion  near  the  trap  seal,  and  that  this  current  must  in 

:  evaporate  out  the  seal,  because  if  the  vent  were  al- 

i  to  the  trap  much  below  the  sea!  it  would  afford  no 

[DtCction  against  'seH-siphonage'  or  loss  of  seal  by  'mo- 

intum,'  and   they  were  obliged  to   admit   that   it   added 

mewhat  to  the  complication  and  therefore  to  the  danger 

I  joints  and  defective  material  and  arrangement,  and 

'  therefore  abandoned  the  advocacy  of  the  law  on  the 

[  of  protection  against  siphonagc,  but   still  adhered 

t  on  the  ground  that  it  was  needed  to  purify  the  branch 

e  pipes  by  aeration, 

ut  here  again  they  were  badly  beaten  by  the  opposition. 
e  showed  that  the  branch  waste  pipes  could  be  infinitely 
t«r  purified  by  a  powerful  water  flush  followed  by  an 
lally  powerful  pure  air  flushing  from  the  room  through 
B  fixture  above  the  trap  than  by  ventilation  with  foul  3 

i  from  the  soil  pipe  through  the  back  vent  pipe.    They 

[ued  that  the  plumbing  laws  should  stipulate  that  every 

are  should  be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  'flush 

fclc"  by  having  outlets  and  outlet  valves  large  enough  to 

I  their  waste  pipes  and  traps  full  bore  at  every  discharge. 
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'This  was  as  wise  as  it  was  important,  but  still  the  matter 
was  not  zealously  taken  up  and  placed  before  the  legisla- 
tors,  and  this  simple  and  useful  provision  has  never  yet 
been  incorporated  in  our  plumbing  ordinances. 

"Nevertheless,  there  are  public-spirited  men  among  the 
plumbers,  as  in  all  callings,  and  these  men  have  united  with 
the  sanitary  engineers  in  condemning  the  law.  One  of  the 
ablest  plumbers  of  Boston  said  to  me  (confidentially,  how- 
ever, as  to  his  name)  that  the  law  was  now  a  gross  imposi- 
tion upon  t-he  public,  but  that  the  burden  had  been  brought 
upon  them  by  the  early  sanitary  engineers,  and  that  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  left  to  the  sanitary  engineers  to  lift 
it  off  again.  Many  other  leading  plumbers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  have  since  privately  admitted  the  same  thing. 

"In  1891  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  voted  against 
the  trap-vent  law  and  endeavored  to  have  it  repealed.  But 
their  efforts  were  without  success. 

"In  section  125  our  plumbing  statutes  stipulate  that  'every  I 
drain  pipe  shall  be  supplied  with  a  suitable  trap  placed  with 
an  accessible  clean-out  at  or  near  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  building.' 

"This  involves  an  inner  vent  pipe  often  rising  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  as  shown  in  our  first  picture,  and  sometime? 
also  a  sewer  vent  pipe  from  the  outer  side  of  the  house  trap, 
which  sometimes  again  runs  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

"Now,  cities  and  towns  should  invariably  be  provided  with 
well  constructed  and  well  ventilated  separate  sewerage  sys- 
tems, and  the  latest  discoveries  in  sanitary  science,  land  irri-  j 
gation  and  filtration  and  in  bacteriology  have  made  evident  . 
why  and  how  this  should  be  done.  I 

"In  well  built  and  fairlv  well  ventilated  sewers,  like  the  1 
modern  sewers  of  Paris,  the  air  is  perfectly  safe  to  breathe,  | 
and  these  sewers  are  daily  visited  by  travelers.    All  sewers  | 
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should  be  constructed  in  this  manner,  but  better  ventilated, 
and  the  air  within  them  being  then  entirely  innocuous,  so  far 
as  disease  germs  are  concerned,  and  m  all  respects  safe  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  liberality  of  their  ventilation,  it 
follows  that  every  house  drain  should  be  built  of  sound,  well 
jointed  piping  and  serve  as  extra  ventilation  or  breathing 
tube  for  the  sewers.  Hence  the  use  of  this  main  or  *inter- 
cepting'  house  trap  should  be  pruhibited  by  law,  cesspools 
aix)lished  and  the  sewers  improved  and  perfected  with  the 
aid  of  the  money  this  simplnication  saves  to  the  public. 

**Thus  the  question  of  house  plumbing  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  that  of  the  sewerage  systems  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  these  again  with  one  another  throughout  the  entire 
state  and  country.    The  question  of  sewage  disposal  is  too 
broad  to  be  considered  as  a  municipal  problem  simply.    It 
concerns  the  condition  of  the  water  courses  throughout  the 
state,  and  cities  and  towns  bordering  upon  these  streams 
and  rivers  can  only  be  properly  treated  togvither  as  a  whole 
in  one  broad,  comprehensive  scheme.     Agam,  the  investi- 
^tions  and  experiments  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  siphonage,  back  pressure,  evaporation, 
capillary  action  and  flushing  action  in  plumbing,  should  be 
made  by  the  state  for  all  of  its  cities  and  towns  together. 
In  this  way  much  more  exhaustive  and   satisfactory  re- 
searches and  conclusions  can  be  obtained  with  the  same 
money  outlay  than  by  leaving  each  city  or  town  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  for  and  by  itself. 

*'In  our  second  diagram  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
plumbing  fixtures  have  been  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  flush  tank.  That  is,  their  outlets  have  been  made  as 
large  in  their  clear  waterway  as  the  waste  pipes  serving 
than  and,  where  possible,  their  discharge  has  been  made 
automatic.  This  automatic  discharge  is  always  possible* 
and,  for  good  results,  necessary,  with  kitchen  and  pantry 
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sinks,  of  which  one  is  shown  a  little  to  the  right  of  ttu 
center  of  the  picture. 

■'It  will  also  be  observed  that  only  three  traps  arc  required 
on  each  story  to  serve  six  fixtures.  There  are  four  strong 
reasons  for  this,  one  of  which  is  that  it  saves  both  expense 
and  complication.  A  second  and  still  more  important  r 
is  that  this  arrangement  protects  the  seal  of  the  water-clowt 
from  siphonage.  The  small  trap  is,  in  this  case,  a  common 
pot-trap  of  great  width  but  comparatively  small  depth.  This 
renders  it  anti-siphonic.  A  slight  modification  of  the  foiffl 
of  this  trap  will  render  it  also  self -scouring.  But  its  sal 
is  only  two  Inches  deep,  while  the  seal  of  the  water-closet  a 
four  inches.  Accordingly,  the  pot-trap,  being  rendered  by 
its  form  anti-siphonic,  permits  air  to  pass  through  its  water 
seal  under  siphoning  action  without  destroying  that 
Thus  it  serves  as  a  back  vent  pipe  for  the  water-closet  (OL 
For  the  latter,  being  twice  as  deep,  cannot  be  broken  so 
as  a  shallower  trap  seal  connects  with  it.  This  is  a  law  o) 
plumbing  hydraulics  which  we  can  easily  understand  wil 
out  further  explanation,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not 
been  made  use  of  in  plumbing  before  thisi  by  the  practical 
plumber. 

"A  third  and  equally  important  reason  for  placing 
traps  at  or  near  the  floor  level  instead  of  close  to  the  fixlin% 
as  required  by  the  law,  is  that  it  protects  their  seals  froM 
the  effects  of  back  pressure  because  the  pipe  above  the 
is  long  enough  to  form  a  water  column  of  length  sufficteol 
lu  resist  the  atmospheric  pressure  produced  by  ihis  action. 

"Finally,  a  fourth  important  reason  is  that  the  traps  »■ 
ccive  a  much  better  scour  when  arranged  in  this  manner 
than  under  the  usual  arrangement.  The  basin  trap  is  scounl 
by  the  entire  discharge  of  the  bath  tub, 

"The  reason  why  cesspools  in  traps  should  be  avradedi 
because  they  give  rise  to  thai  form  of  fermentation  wlw* 
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is  called  putrefactive  decomposition,  and  although  it  may 
seem  to  be  rather  a  trifling  thing  to  debar  them  in  house 
Kraps,  yet  when  we  reflect  that  a  dozen  such  small  cesspools 
in  a  single  house  must  be  multiplied  by  thousands  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  purification  and  proper  management  of  the  public  sewers, 
it  becomes  a  very  important  consideration  indeed.  For 
putrefaction  generates  the  anaerobic  or  dangerous  classes  of 
bacteria  which  work  without  oxygen  and  which  are  hostile 
to  the  friendly  or  aerobic  bacteria  which  thrive  best  in  large 
volumes  of  fresh  air.  The  modern  principles  of  sewer  con- 
struction require  the  sewage  to  be  carried  through  the 
K«wers  and  deposited  upon  the  irrigation  or  filtration  fields 
:xi  its  fresh  state  before  putrefaction  begins.  In  this  state 
It  leaves  the  sewer  air  innocuous  and  also  forms  a  better 
fertilizer,  whereas  in  its  putrid  state  it  becomes  an  element 
^f  danger  in  both  places,  and  is  even  destructive  to  fish  life, 
ivhen  it  is  carried  directly  into  the  ocean  as  at  Boston.  In 
ts  fresh  state  sewage  forms  a  useful  food  for  fish. 

"The  recent  researches  of  Laws,  Andrewes  and  others 
Khow,  first,  that  the  number  of  germs  of  all  kinds  in  sewer 
lir  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  air  of  the  streets  above  them, 
Uid  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  germs  come  in  con- 
aict  with  the  sewage  and  damp  walls  of  the  sewer  and  drain 
3^ipes,  from  which  they  cannot  under  normal  conditions 
tgaLin  escape.  Second,  that  the  bacteria  found  in  sewer  air 
ire  not  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  the  sewage  itself, 
Mit  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  the  outer  air 
i])Ove  the  sewers,  showing  that  the  bacteria  come,  therefore, 
lot  from  the  sewage,  but  from  the  outside  air  above  them. 
ITifrd,  that  disease  germs  are  unable  to  live  long  in  sewage, 
%rhere  myriads  of  bacteria  of  decomposition,  hostile  to  them, 
•"•It  friendly  to  man,  abound;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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barrier  ai,'ains!  their  passage  into  a  house. 
"Hence  sewers  can  be  constructed  and  v< 
a  manner  that  the  air  within  them  becomes 
it  is  then  evident  that  a  simple  system  of 
without  a  main  or  intercepting  trap  and 
venting  can  be  made  perfectly  safe." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
Better   Pllmbinc;  at  Half  the  Cost*" 

Mr.  President 

and  Members  of  the  Institute: 

I  have  here  drawings  representing  two  methods  of  phimbi 

_]g  the  same  house,  one  sometimes  called  the  "two  pipi  " 

System,   being   designed   in   conformity   with   the 
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plumbing  laws  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
in  accordance  with  a  simpler  or  so-called  "one-pipe"  system 
which  promises  before  very  long  to  take  the  place  of  the 
more  complicated  and  costly  one.  The  plans  are,  with  a 
few  unimportant  modifications,  of  a  house  in  Boston  which 
I  have  recently  rebuilt  in  part  and  enlarged,  and  which, 
therefore,  show  plumbing  substantially  as  it  had  actually 
been  executed  under  Boston  laws. 

The  simpler  arrangement  is  the  one  I  recommend  but 
which  the  owners  could  not  obtain  on  account  of  the  plumb- 
ing ordinances.  The  cost  would  have  been  less  than  half  that 
of  the  one  which  was  executed,  and  its  convenience  and 
safety  immeasurably  greater.  This  statement  of  cost  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  estimates  of  three  leading  plumbers  which 
I  give  herewith. 

In  the  two-pipe  arrangement  in  this  building  there  are 
two  independent  rain  water  conductors,  both  trapped  at  the 
bottom  before  entering  the  house  drain.  In  the  simpler  ar- 
rangement a  single  conductor  is  used,  and  it  serves  also  as 
the  only  soil  pipe  required.  It  descends  in  an  ample  venti- 
lating slot  or  recess  in  one  of  the  party  walls  at  about 
middle  distance  between  the  front  and  the  back  of  the 
house. 

The  use  of  antisyphon  traps  on  the  fixtures  does  away 
with  all  need  of  back  venting. 

The  bath  room  in  the  two-pipe  arrangement  has  an  outer 
exposure  on  the  south  front  with  a  window  for  direct  light 
and  ventilation,  while  in  the  one-pipe  plan  the  bath  room 
occupies  less  valuable  space  near  the  centre  of  the  house, 
where  it  receives  continuous  ventilation  through  heated 
flues  and  ample  artificial  light. 

This  house  is  occupied  only  in  the  nine  cold  months  of 
the  year,  and  is  closed  during  the  summer.  Hence,  when 
the  bath  room  windows  in  the  two-pipe  arrangement  arc 
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opened  for  airing,  the  ventilation  acts  of  necessity  in  a  di- 
rection exactly  opposite  to  that  which  is  intended  because 
the  warmer  column  of  air  in  the  house  rises  to  allow  the 
colder  and  heavier  column  from  without  to  enter.  The 
result  is  that  all  the  bad  air  in  the  bath  room,  including  all 
the  imaginary  disease  germs  still  supposed  by  many  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  plumbing  pipes,  are  blowii 
straight  into  the  house  and  distributed  impartially  through 
the  various  living  rooms,  parlor,  reception  and  dining  room 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  occupants.  This  being  law- 
ful and  fashionable  is  still  accepted  by  the  unreasoning  pub- 
lic as  the  best  possible  arrangement. 

The  simpler  plan  provides  a  constant,  powerful,  upward 
and  outward  ventilation  carrying  all  bad  air  and  possible  i 
odors  directly  out  of  the  house,  incidentally  ventilating  the 
entire  building  and  doing  its  work  automatically  and  with- 
out the  dangerous  draughts  necessitated  by  window  venti- 
lation. 

Xow  that  modern  science  has  demonstrated  the  absence 
of  disease  ^erms  from  sewer  air,  we  know  that  direct  sun's 
rays  are  not  required  in  bath  rooms,  and  that,  in  fact,  prop- 
er artificial  lighting  is  actually  preferable  because  it  fur- 
nishes in  its  heat  the  motive  power  adapted  to  produce  or 
increase  the  ventilation  of  the  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  sleeping  and  living  rooms  do  need 
direct  sunlight,  so  that  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  bath 
room  performs  the  double  service  of  ensuring  for  it  im- 
measurably better  ventilation,  and  of  reserving  all  window 
space  for  the  rooms  which  actually  require  it. 

In  our  complicated  arrangement  the  use  of  extra  heavy 
lead-caulked  cast-iron  pipes  is  enforced  by  the  law  no  doubt 
because  thinner  pipes  could  not  stand  the  severe  strains  a*v 
plied  to  the  pipe  by  the  caulking  iron  and  by  the  hydraulic 
test,  and  because  shrinkajs^c  and  settlement  in  the  buildin$^ 
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aterials  are  bound  to  fracmre  tliin  pipes  and  plumbing 
rtures  where  rigid  lead-caulked  joints  are  used. 
In  our  simpler  plant,  on  ilie  citlier  tiand,  we  have  design- 
t  to  use  Hexible  joints  and  to  abolish  the  use  of  lead  caulk- 
B  and  the  hydraulic  test  altogether.  In  this  case,  pipes  ot 
rcalled  "standard"  thickness,  weighing  just  half  as  much 

the  "extra  heavy"  pipes,  are  known  to  be  amply  thick 
tnigh  to  serve  in  plumbing  work  with  safety  for  a  life- 
K,  and  inasmuch  as  the  new  flexible  jointing  has  been 
aved  lo  be  permanently  reliable  and  less  than  half  as  ex- 
nsive  to  make  as  the  utterly  unscientific  and  unreliable 
id-jointing  now  in  vogue,  we  are  able  to  cut  in  two  the 
St  of  every  foot  of  cast-iron  piping  used  in  the  plumbing 

the  building. 
Finally,  the  "main  house"  or  "disconnecting"  trap  with 

foot  vent  pipe  has  been  omitted  in  our  improved  plan, 

virtue  of  which,  when  this  omission  becomes  generally 
opted,  the  sewers  will  become  so  amply  ventilated 
Knigh  every  house  drain  and  soil  pipe  that  the  air  within 
em  will  surpass  in  purity  that  of  the  famous  Paris  sewers 
w  visited  by  thousands  of  visitors  of  both  sexes  every 
ir,  as  one  of  the  very  interesting  sights  of  the  gay 
ttopoiis. 

The  money  savings  effected  by  all  these  improvements 
!  shown  by  the  following  careful  plumbers'  estimates 
eady  referred  to. 

In  the  two-pipe  arrangement  there  are  two  main  4-inch 
[ra-heavy  soil-pipe  stacks,  which  is  the  average  number 
and  in  both  city  and  country  houses  throughout  the 
liled  States,  These  have  here  100  feet  of  pipe,  40  joints 
d  18  fittings  and  cost  for  all  material  and  labor,  includ- 
f  applying  the  hydraulic  and  all  other  tests  required  by 
■  law,  as  well  as  the  usual  fair  plumber's  profit.  $133.00 
mitting  the  odd  cents  for  brevity). 
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One  of  these  main  soil  pipes  might  be  dispensed  with  as 
shown  in  the  simple  plan. 

Xext  there  are  the  two  rain-water  stacks  usual  in  city 
houses,  cither  inside  the  house,  to  avoid  freezing,  or  out- 
side, one  for  the  front  and  one  for  the  rear. 

These  require  here  85  feet  of  4-inch  extra-heavy  pipe 
with  20  joints  and  9  fittings,  and  cost,  by  the  plumbers' 
estimates  (taking  in  each  case  the  average  between  the 
three  figures  submitted),  $115.00. 

Both  of  these  pipes  should  be  done  away  with  where  the 
the  combined  system  of  sewerage  is  used,  because  the 
4-inch  soil  pipe  stack  is  more  than  amply  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  the  rain  from  the  roof,  and  because  the « 
combination  of  the  rain  with  the  soil  pipe  greatly  improve 
the  flushing. 

We  have  next  the  4-inch  main  drain  pipe,  with  its  45  feet 
of  extra  heavy  pipe,  21  joints  and  9  fittings,  costing 
$85.00. 

Then  come  the  branch  waste  pipes,  which  cost  $65.00. 

Xext  the  two  stacks  of  useless  back-vent  pipes  with  their 
l)ranche^  having  180  feet  of  pipe  of  various  sizes,  40  joints 
and  19  fittings,  and  costing  $91.00. 

I^'inally  there  is  the  main  house  trap  and  its  fresh  air  in- 
let pijx*.  co^tini^  S30.00,  a  fair  average  for  this    fot)1ish  olv  i 
struction    to    ventilation    and  sewage  outflow.     It  invfplvo 
an  average  of  at  least  20  feet  of  4-inch  extra-heavy  piping, 
a  dozen  joint<.  and  half  a  dozen  fittings  including  the  trap  ' 
itself.     When  the  fresh  air  inlet  pipe  is  carried  uj)  u*  the 
rn()f,  a<   is  often  considered  advisable  for  the  [)ur[M>sc  of 
carrying  sewer  gas  away  from  the  street  level  and  np  al>«n"C  . 
the  roof,  on  the  same  principle  which  directs  that  all  soil 
and  drain  pipes  shall  di^^charge  not  less  than  10  or  15  feet 
away  from  any  window,  then  the  cost  of  this  item  mount?  ' 
up  to  double  the  figure  we  have  given  above  as  a  fair  avcr- 
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a^e.  but  as  the  ordinance  do  not  require  this  upward  ex- 
tension 1  have  not  included  it. 

The  average  allowance  for  testing,  when  the  hydraulic 
and  other  tests  for  tightness  are  required  by  law,  is  put  by 
plumbers  at  $25.00. 

The  hydraulic  test  is  a  very  costly  and  entirely  inexcus- 
able extravagance,  involving  an  undue  strain  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  stacks  and  none  at  all  at  the  top. 

All  the  above  items  foot  up  to  $615.00  for  the  sanitary 
drainage. 

The  fixtures  shown  in  this  plan  are  good  but  simple  cast- 
iron  enameled  fixtures,  and  cost  with  their  traps  $290.00. 

To  this  must  be  added  a  number  of  expansion  joints  in 
the  main  cast-iron  stacks,  to  diminish  fracture  in  piping 
and  fixtures  due  to  settlement  or  shrinkage  of  the  building, 
where  rigid  joints  are  used,  for  which  I  think  a  moderate 
allowance  would  be  $60.00.  Adding  these  two  items  to  the 
drainage  cost  we  have  a  total  of  $965.00. 

The  cost  of  the  cold  and  hot  water  supply  and  circula- 
tion pipes,  including  the  copper  boiler,  is  $254.00,  making  a 
grand  total  for  all  the  plumbing  and  water  supply  of 
$1220.00. 

In  this  plan  the  upper  story  bath  room  occupies  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  house  and  has  one  window.  As  a 
rule  both  bath  rooms  are  thus  supplied  with  outer  exposure 
on  the  mistaken  idea  that  windows  with  sun  exposure  arc 
essential  in  bath  rooms  for  |)erfect  sanitation. 

Turning  now  to  our  one-pipe  simpler  plan  in  which  all 
the  bath  rooms  occupy  the  centre  of  the  house,  the  south- 
west corner  then  becomes  available  for  bed-chambers  in 
which  direct  sunlight  and  outer  air  is  without  question  es- 
sential for  complete  sanitation.  The  two  extra  bedrooms 
thus  acquired  when  both  the  main  bath  rooms  arc  moved 
from  an  outer  exposure  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  means 
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a  large  increase  of  rental  value. 

The  cost  of  the  single,  flexible-jointed  soil  pipe  and  its 
branches  of  "standard'*  thickness  required  under  this  one- 
pipe  plan,  is  $51.00  by  the  plumbers'  estimates  as  before, 
figuring  in  the  same  manner. 

The  drain  pipe,  also  of  "standard*'  thickness  and  flexible- 
jointed,  figures  out  at  $32.00.  The  testing  of  all  the  pipes 
in  this  system  by  a  sensible,  scientific  smoke  and  low  air 
pressure  test,  costs  only  $3.00. 

The  number  of  feet  of  piping  in  the  entire  one-pipe  sys- 
tem of  all  sizes  and  ''standard'*  weight  amounts  to  only  115 
against  475  feet  of  extra-heavy  pipe  in  the  two-pipe  system, 
which  is  equivalent  to  950  feet  of  standard  pipe,  so  that  the  ■ 
single  system  contains     less    than  one-eighth    as    many    | 
pounds  of  cast-iron  piping  as  the  complicated  system.  The 
number  of  joints  and  fittings  in  the  two  systems  is  in  similar    ] 
proportion. 

Assuming  the  same  fixtures  to  be  used  in  the  two  sx'S- 
tcnis,  the  total  cost  of  the  sanitary  drainage  in  the  simple 
system,  inclu(linj2f  the  $68.00  for  setting  the  fixture?, 
amounts  to  only  $155.00,  which  is  almost  exactly  one-quar- 
ter the  cost  of  the  corresponding  work  in  the  two-pipe 
system. 

Adding  to  this  the  cost  of  the  fixtures  themselves, 
amounting  as  before  to  $290.00,  we  have  a  total  for  the 
whole  sanitary  plumbing  in  the  one-pipe  system  of  $445.00 
against  $c/)3.oo  in  the  other,  which  is  less  than  half.  ^ 

Add  now  for  the  water  supply  piping,  as  before 
$254.(X),  we  have  a  total  of  $709.00  as  against  $1217.00,  or 
a  little  more  than  half. 

Rut  from  the  saving  of  the  outer  bath  room  space  for  a 
iH'd-clianiher  or  for  two  bed-chambers,  where,  as  is  usual. 
both  bath  rooms  have  outer  ex|>osures  our  $1217.00  must    \ 
evidently  be  increased  by  the  value  of  these  two  extra  bcd- 
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The  average  value  per  cubic  foot  for  houses  of  this  c1a^4 
I  estimated  at  between  25  and  30  cents.    It  was  in  this  easel 
bund  to  be  30  cents.    The  bedrooms  measure  to  feet  by  J 
ps  feet,  and  are  10  feet  high,  giving  a  cubical  contents  of  I 
)  feet,  which  at  30  cents  a  cubic  foot  gives  an  increased  | 
^1e  value  of  $360,00  per  room  or  $720.00  for  the  two.  The 
s  of  interior  closet  value  due  to  placing  these  bath  rooms 
1  the  centre  of  the  house,  is  nearly  offset  by  the  space  con- 
^med   and   construction-cost  of  the  three-story  air-shaft 
Ind  roof  ventilating  skylight  required  by  the  law  for  the 
wcr  water  closets  in  the  two-pipe  system. 
It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that  the  luxury  of  having   l 
P«utside  window  and  sun  exposure  for  these  two  bath  rooms 
adds  $720.00  to  the  real  cost  of  the  two-pipe  plumbing 
vhen  comparing  it  with  the  single  pipe  system,  and  this  gives 
lis  $1937.00  for  the  real  cost  of  the  former  against  $709.00 
^or  the  latter. 

In  other  words,  the  two-pipe  system  costs  here  $519.00 
lore  than  twice  as  much  as  the  one-pipe  system. 
Under  no  form  of  reasoning  can  the  greatly  increased 
ralue  of.  the  property  due  to  the  addition  of  two  such  sun- 
Iby  bedrooms  be  overlooked,  except  under  the  assumption 
that  the  conclusions  of  modem  science  as  to  the  freedom  of 
wer  air  from  disease  germs  are  unfounded,  and  that  con- 
«]uently  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  sunlight  is  still  need- 
1  balh  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  such  sewer 
germs,  anil  that  the  most  effective  bath  room  ventilation  is 
to  be  obtained  by  temporarily  opening  windows  upon  the 
outer  air  rather  than  by  the   scienlifically  reeulated  and , 
con.slantly  active  suction  of  heated  ventilating  flues. 

The  motive  power  I  have  installed  in  the  house  under 

consideration  consists,  first,  in  the  main  supply  and  return 

pipes  of  a  vapor  system  of  heating,  and,  second,    in    the  ] 
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heat  of  the  lighting  burners.  These  burners  {umish  a 
brilliancy  of  bath  room  illumination  superior  on  the  whole 
to  window  light,  not  only  because  windows  supply  no  light 
at  all  at  night,  but  also  because  the  shades  must  be  dravn 
during  the  day  for  privacy,  whereas  cheerful  and  brilliant 
illumination  may  be  had  at  all  times  in  the  inner 
bath  rooms,  ornamented  or  tempered  to  any  extent  de- 
sired, by  leaded  glass,  as  indicated. 

Even  direct  fresh  air  may  be  introduced  at  very  slight  ad- 
ditional expense  by  the  aid  of  a  duplicate  set  of  air  supply 
pipes  built  in  the  general  heated  flue,  connecting  each  bath 
room  independently  with  the  outer  air.  This  direct  air  sup- 
ply will  then  be  tempered  in  stormy,  freezing  weather  by 
the  adjoining  steam  and  return  mains  and  by  the  light-burn- 
ers, and  its  volume  may  be  easily  regulated  by  dampers. 

Iioth  of  these  refinements  are  practically  unattainable 
w  hen  outside  windows  are  alone  depended  upon. 

Part  of  the  saving  effected  by  our  new  arrangement  may 
properly  be  applied  toward  installing  better  plumbing  fix- 
tures and  more  of  them.  Accordingly  in  the  simpler  plan 
two  complete  bath  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  outfit,  and 

■ 

solid  earthenware  has  been  substituted  for  galvanized  iron 
in  the  service  sinks  and  laundry  trays.  In  addition  to  thi-^. 
automatic  tlush-pots  have  been  installed  on  the  sinks,  form- 
inuf  an  important  measure  of  protection  against  grease  clog- 
C^iu'^  in  the  kitchen  waste  pipes. 

The  amount  of  mcMiey-saving  which  would  be  effected  by  < 
the   sinii)lifications    I   have  advocated   above  becomes  still 
more  startling  when  applied  to  whole  cities. 

According  to  our  census,  the  average  cost  of  all  build- 
ings annually  erected  in  recent  years,  in  the  49  principal 
cities  of  the  Ignited  States,  has  been  over  six  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year.    The  avera(::e  cost  of  the  plumbing  in  , 
these  buildings  is  estimated  by  good  authority  at  7  percent 
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of  the  total,  which  makes  its  annual  cost  about  42  millions, 
of  which,  according  to  our  figures,  between  15  and  20 
millions  might  have  been  annually  saved. 

Taking  for  example  the  year  1906,  which  was  somewhat 
better  than  the  average  building  year,  the  cost  of  build- 
ings erected  in  San  Francisco  in  that  year  was  nearly  35 
millions,  of  which  nearly  21-2  millions  went  into  plumbing, 
and  of  this  about  a  million  could  have  been  saved  if  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  systems  of  plumbing  in 
that  year  was  as  I  have  described.  Jn  the  future  rebuilding 
of  this  city  a  most  unusual  opportunity  seems  to  be  afford- 
ed in  this  direction  for  both  money-saving  and  sanitary  ad- 
vantage. 

New  York  Qty  erected  in  the  same  )rear  nearly  156  mil^- 
lions'  worth  of  new  buildings,  of  which  the  plumbing  prob- 
ably cost  1 1  millions,  from  4  to  6  of  which  might  have  been 
saved. 

Chkrago  erected  that  year  65  millions'  worth  of  building, 
41-2  millions  of  which  went  into  plumbing,  and  a  couple 
or  so  of  millions  was  thrown  away ;  and  our  city  of  Boston 
erected  in  the  same  time  23  millions'  worth  of  buildings, 
throwing  away  between  6  and  7  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  useless  piping. 

I  believe  the  Am.  Institute  of  Architects  is  better  able  to 
effect  a  reform  in  this  department  of  building  than  any 
other  body  of  men  in  the  country,  because,  while  absolutely 
disinterested,  they  are  better  equipped  than  any  other  body 
to  view  the  situation  broadly  and  scientifically,  and  to  exert 
upon  legislators  the  kind  of  influence  which  will  compel 
them  to  take  action  in  behalf  of  the  public  against  the  pres- 
sure of  selfish  interests  and  the  inertia  of  ignorance  and  in- 
difference. 

Upon  us,  at  any  rate,  lies  a  grave  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  bringing  about  this  reform,  because  it  is  to  us 
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that  our  clitnls,  the  public,  look  to  safeguard  their  interest) 
and  health  in  all  departments  of  biiildiag  constructiuo. 

I  woul<l  suggest  that  some  immediate  action  be  taken  by 
the  Institute,  recommending  such  simplifications  as  it  is  now 
prepared  to  make,  and  that  also  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  president  to  investigate  the  situation  and  rci)on 
their  findings  with  recommendations  for  further  action  in 
the  direction  of  simplicity  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  the  meantime  1  have  prepared  a  simplified  pliunhinf; 
code,  which  is  a  modification  of  codes  I  had  been  asked  to 
prepare  for  the  use  of  a  number  of  cities,  and  which  have 
been  in  part  adopted  by  them,  after  conservatism  had,  how' 
ever,  expunged  several  provisions  for  simpH5cation  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  among  the  most  important. 

This  code,  together  with  some  observations  and  demon- 
siralions  in  sanitary  plumbing,  giving  in  some  detail  my 
grounds  for  the  recommendations  I  have  made  in  Ihi 
pajXT.  which  the  limit  of  time  allowed  me  has  prcvci.lol 
my  even  briefly  reviewing  here,  form  the  substance  of 
little  book  to  be  published  this  month  by  Dotibleday.  Page 
&  Co,  of  New  York,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  in  recognition  of  their  conscicotioas 
efforts  in  revising  the  building  laws  of  our  city.  I  refer  to 
it  as  a  means  of  filling  out  some  of  the  defects  of  omission 
which  you  may  find  in  this  paper. 
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